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I. INTRODUCTION^ 


A first gnidc ten^chev in a public school surveys her new roomful of chib 
dren, n\my of whom have never set foot in the school building before. Re- 
c?iuse they do not know quite what to expect, perhaps told at home that they 
nnivst remember above all to keep quiet and behave, they sit in licr presence 
with awe and constraint. 

This teacher can see that some of these children come from very under- 
privileged liome situations. Because she knows the school neighborhood, she 
is aware that some of the children have been roughly handled, threatened 
with beatings, turned out to play on the street all day, or passed froiu 
neighbor to grandmother for a minimum of care while parents work. 

She is determined that tliese children shall not fear lier; tliat they shall 
he free and spontaneous in this schoolroom; tliat she will give tliem here 
an atmosphere where they can flower. She will implant her values in them — 
her values revolving around spontaneity and warmtli and creative ac- 
complishment, 

Is she justified in such a hope? Just wliat will her “atmosphere” ac- 
complish for these children? In fact, what in the first place does she actually 
kuQW about the feeling and expectations with which these children have 
come to school? Do they fear licr? Wliat do they think will happen to 
them if they are “bad”? What are their concepts of “badness"? Of “good- 
ness”? In short, what are their child values? 

The present study has grown out of just such practical questions as tlicsc. 
As mcmliLM-s of the Rank Street Workshop Staff engaged in an in-service 
training program in three public schools in New York City, we liavc been 
ill close contact with teachers who are trj'ing to introduce iiito their class- 
rooms tlie new program that is part of tlie overall transition period in tlic 
New York City public schools, a program that involves more activity in 
the curriculum, more integration of areas of learjiing, more adaptation to 
the needs of the children. We have worked with these teachers in their 
struggles with the changing concepts of discipline, freedom, and authority. 
We liave worked with them in their honest and urgent attempts to delve 
deeper in their understanding of the thoughts and feelings of the children 
in their classrooms. Finally, we have begun to explore witli tlicm tliis whole 

^TUc readei h asked to keep in miiul tlint die pi actices descrihed in tliesc schools 
at the time out data were collected, a few years ago, may not necessarily hold for 
these same schools today. For instance, the Piaisc Cards n’hidi figured in the 
North School at the time of our study me not used in that school today. In the 
lr)>vcr grades especially there have been extensive changes in cnrrlcnhnn practices, 
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ciuc5tion of “classroom atmosphere/' its ingredients, ami its effects on 
children, 

Tills exploration is taking the form uf a large study, of Avhich the present 
paper is one segment. Here we arc confining ourselves to the kinds of ques- 
tions suggested above relative to how children feel and how' they are func- 
tioning ill the particular kind of classroom atmosphere which they and 
their teacher together arc creating; to some extent we shall have to toiicli 
upon one of the central considerations of the larger stud}' — that is, the 
question of how much the cliildreifs expectations and feelings seem to reflect 
the attitudes and methods of the teacher, and conversely what attitudes 
Seem to exist or persist in spite of any realistic basis for them in the atmosphere 
of a particular classroom* Though we arc using many methods in tlie larger 
study, Qur hope in this particular secLion of it has been to devise a tool which 
might probe somewhat more deeply into child re n*s feelings than the obser- 
vational method would take us. It has been our hope, too, that this tool 
might prove to be something that we could cventiuiUy put into the hands 
of teachers themselves, to use as a short cut to further their undcrsUiiding 
of the expectations, the hopes, fears, and joys of the children in their class- 
rooms. 

The technique in this study is a structured projective test, consisting of a 
combination of picture and explanation presented to the child. He is given 
not only the picture to look at, but is told what is happening in the picture, 
and is asked to explain why, or to foretell what will happen next, etc. Thus 
the test has much in common with the ''fables*' used by L, Diiss (4). We 
arc aware that the child, in his explanations and answers, may reflect cither 
the actual practices in his schoolroom or feelings which are displaced from 
his broader life experience. We recognize that a good deal must be known 
about the actual atmosphere of a classroom before it can be decided just 
what the child's responses are reflecting, and that even then it may not be 
too easy to make a decisive interpretation. 

The deeper levels of children's feelings, wishes, fears, are being widely 
explored by the Rorschach technique, and the Thematic Apperception Test, 
in the hands of clinical psychologists and psychotherapists. Valuable as 
these techniques arc, they are unsuitable for use in the liands of teachers 
or other laymen untrained in their administration and interpretation, and 
they arc not structured in the direction of feelings In school^ as we wislied to 
structure out test. 

Likewise doll play has been a projective technique widely used, particular- 
ly with pre-school ages. We decided against Its use for tliis study because 
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of a feeling that our group of public school children might not feel free to 
‘■play'" in a natural way with such materials, in the schoul atmosphere. 
It is a very different matter to present the nursery school child with these 
toys, because in the nursery school such play is the order of the as it 
is not the public school grades. However, there is the possibility that we 
may be mistaken in this assumption. There is certainly room for exploration 
with this technique in the public school. 

A technique somewhat similar to ours has been used hy Amen and Temple 
(1, 5), in their studies of areas of anxiety in young children. They de- 
vised a set of pictures in which the faces arc left blank, and the child is 
provided with movable faces with liappy and unhappy expressions, which 
he is to choose between and put into place on each picture. The situations 
pictured involve injury, swinging, aggressive attack, scolding, eating alone, 
play with younger children, going to bed alone, etc. Amen and Temple 
found that tliis technique did reveal anxiety areas, and they recommended 
It for use with teachers, with the suggestion that pictures on child-teacher 
relations should be included. 

In our set of pictures we have not included this element of manipuLatioii 
of a two-expression face. Such a control gives the child very little latitude 
for projecting his feelings. Though we did want a restricted and structured 
test, still we wished to leave more scope for projection of feeling than the 
Amen test allows. 




n. PROCEDURE 
A. General Method 

We devised 13 schoolvoom sitiiatioas that would scciu fivmiU;ir to the 
public school children, These pictured situations revolved nround ureas of 
feeling as indicated in Table 1 (wc will use the terminology we have fallen 
into for purposes of easy identification of the pictures). 


TABLE 1 


Area 

No. of Pictures 


Trouble 

What children expect of the 
teacher when they are in trouble. 

2 


Flnppifiess 

What teachers do to make 
children fee) liappy. 

1 


ChiklreiVs free choices. 

1 


Good liebo^ior 

Concepts of praise and rcivarrl. 

2 


Bnd Behavior 

Concepts of tlie kind of heliavior 
that will bring punibhuient. 

2 


Pu7iish meats 

Punishments expected when 
children aggress against teacher. 

2 


Punislimcnls expected when children 
fight and quarrel among themselves. 

2 


/htffer 

What tencheis do to make 
children feel angry- 

t 



Though each area is usually represented by at least two pictures, one 
featuring a boy, or boys, and the other a girl, or girls, there was no attempt 
made to keep the girl arid boy situations identically matched for purposes 
of a statistical check. In the “punishment’' pictures, for instance, we were 
well aware that when wc pictured a hoy hitting a teacher and a girl merely 
making a face at her, these two offenses were probahly not of caiTiparahle 
seriousness in the minds of the children. However, wc did feel them to 
represent real life situations which the children would accept as such and 
react to as such — as they might not have if wc had pictured the ufiitsiml — 
i.e,, a girl hitting the teacher. 

In other words, wc were matching what i bo}” aggicssing against a teacher 
would be likely to do in reality — namely, hit — with what an aggressing 
girl might do — make a face. Fui thermo re, wc wanted to get a cluster of 
responses in each area, from which wc could build up a concept of a child's 
feeling. 
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Everj' effort was made to make the pictures rcco)j;nizublc as their own 
simation to the group of public school children we \verc using as subjects. 
The artist who painted the pictures, Charlotte HeutuU'Sessions, visited the 
school in order to familiarize herself with its general physical sctnip, 
Because this scliooi population contained a mixture of white and Negro 
children, the artist attenrpted — ^very successfully — to ucvitrallzc uU child veu 
pictured; that is, make them "borderline** types, so tliat they might easily be 
taken for either white or Negro by the child looking at the picture. 

A wide use of this test in schools where the physical plant and the general 
school mores are completely different from tlie ones we have represented, 
might call for a revised set of pictures. As will be seen, we had some doubt 
that the private school children who pavticEpated in tins study were identi- 
fying these pictured situations as their own, 

B. Subjects 

'The test was presented to a total of 94 children in the New York public 
school mentioned above, which wc shall call the North School, and 25 in 
u private experiiricntnl school in New York City — the "South School” — for 
purposes of comparison. Represented among the 94 public school children 
were three classes of first graders and one of second graders. All of these 
children Were tested in the spring of the year, though one class of first graders 
was tested ti year later than the othets. These were the children of a teacher 
whose previous class was In the group we had already tested. Thus, among 
these four different groups there were only three teachers represented. AVe 
characterize the groups in Table 2, 


TABLE 2 


North School 

Boys 

Girls 

'I'otal 


C (2nd Grade) 

13 

12 

25 


// (1st Grade) 

11 

15 

26 


E (Ist Grade) 

12 

8 

20 


EE (1st Grade) 

13 

10 

23 



49 

45 

94 


Somh Sclioo) 

14 

U 

25 



t. The North School 

(i. The teachers. In this school, it must be temembered, there was a 
AVorksliup for the purpose of helping teachers with the problems involved 
m applying the new program. All of the teachers whose cliildren were ii.qcd 
as subjects in this study were members of this workshop. This means not 
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only that they were receiving active professional help in planning curricuhuns 
and studying their children, but that they themselves were forward-looking 
individuals with high professional standards and a real zest for their jobs. 
'The atmosphere in their classrooms was by no means authoritarian'' in 
the old sense. There was considerable activity in their rooms, with a good 
deal of freedom to talk and to move around. And the relationships among 
the staff members and between staff and children were warmer and more 
personal than is commonly believed to be the case in the chissrooins of a 
large public school system. 

However, there were distinct differences among our three teachers, In 
methods and in the atmospheres created in their classrooms. Since these 
differences, and their genesis and ingredients, are the subject of the larger 
study, we will not develop them in detail liere. However, some of the out- 
standing dissimilarities must be pointed out, so that certain differences in 
the responses of the children in the respective room situations can be seen 
in the light of all the factors that may be influential in forming them. 

The teacher of the BE group, who also was the teacher of the B group 
the previous year, was in the course of this study developing her techniques 
and understanding of children and ciirriculiun noticeably. The atmosphere 
of her classroom, and the values she was seeking to establish, were some- 
what similar to those of the South School, That is, she was learning to 
bring out the spontaneity of her children, without letting her free atmosphere 
degenerate into one of license; she was learning how to let her children be 
active without becoming disorganized; she was growing in her understanding 
of the value of play as a tool for learning, and was successful in building 
a lively and rich curriculum around the children’s interests ; and she was 
making an attempt to see her children as individual human beings wliose 
life in school with her was only a part of their larger life orbit. She seemed 
often able to get inside of her children, to perceive their feelings and needs 
with sensitivity. 

The teacher of the /J group was a sympathetic, motherly person who 
genuinely enjoyed children. It was one of her pupils who was heard to 
remark, '‘1 love school, it’s just like home.” The children in tliis classroom 
liad considerable opportunity for free play and for free moving about, and 
could frequently be seen enjoving a happy story period with their teacher^ 
or the pleasures of skipping about the room rhythmically to music. 

Their free play, however, was not always expanded and used fis a basis 
on which to huikl a lively and meaty curriculum, and the children were 
often over-noisy and restless. This was due pavtlV) of course, to the fact 
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that the teacher was in the process of leai'niiif^ tlic toclinhiucs of controlling 
children in a free classroom, and had not yet developed sufficient or^^anizatioa 
in her methods, nor had she yet learned how to set clear boundaries for 
the children. She was only just hegiuaing to develop a real background of 
undeistaiuling of ehildreu's growth and development and needs. 

The C teacher, second grade, was probably not fmiclioning up to the best 
of her capacity because of the difficulties she was having with the classroora 
discipline, which worried her considerably. In a room crowded witl\ desk^, 
she was courageously attempting to let the children carry on dramatic play 
and construct their own properties- She had not yet learned how to manage 
this without letting the freedom get out of bounds. 

b. The childyen. This district, just a few years ago, was almost entirely 
white, whereas now it is largelj'^ Negro, with a siuall percentage of Puerto 
Ricans also in the population. At tlic time of this study the school enroll- 
ment included 70 per cent classified as Negro, 30 per cent white, and of all 
these 15 per cent as Spanish- speaking. 

Real estate agents call the district “middle dass^'^ thougli tliere is a wide 
variation in family incomes, 

There U a rapid turnover in the school population, with many families 
moving up from the South. 

Living conditions for the familie*^ in this district included many homes 
where the mother was working, the father was out of the picture entirely 
or away in the service, ami grandmothers were helping to care for the 
cliildren, In many itomes there were no grandmothers to do the caring, and 
the children were literally left to themselves, with their latchkeys about their 
necks. 

There was a slight difference in the racial distribution in the classes 
included in this study, but \\\ every group the majority of the children were 
Negro. Since we are not concerned here with a study of 'L^acial'' character- 
istics, ^ve have not felt it too important to plot this racial distribution in 
detail. 

Data on Intelligence Quotients arc also lacking- We felt that tliej^ were 
not crucial to this test and that it was possible to proceed witlioiit tliem. 
Children were not grouped in these classrooms according to intelligence. 

2. The South School 

This is one of the well known experimental schools in the city, ’svhich, for 
the sake of demonstration, attempts to operate to a degree within the re- 
strictions of public school conditions, u^itli large gi'oups of children. 
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Generally speaking^ the children are of tihove average intelligence. Their 
parents are largely professional people of moderate means, interested in and 
ii\ sympathy with the educational aims and methods of the school, includivtg 
the non-authoritativc type of discipline with its emphasis on self-control. 
In this school the curriculum emphasis in the first grade is on dramatic play 
and exploration of the environment. There is no formal instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic in this grade. 

The children in the first grade class tested in this study were spont.meous 
and active, yet sufficiently organized and controlled to he able to make the 
most of their opportunities. The whole 25 or 30 of them, under their 
teacher's clear guidance, could sit in a circle and carry on a lively '^dis- 
cussion'^ about a recent trip in the neighborhood, or tibout tlic great city 
of blocks tliey had constructed on the floor that morning. With the help 
of "rules’* worked out jointly by the teacher and tliemselves, they acliievcd 
sufficient control so that they could be taken out weekly on subways and 
busses, or on foot, to explore the city. Their room was bright with their 
paintings and drawings and with other evidence of their constructive, 
creative work, 


C. Presentation op Test 

The pictures were shown always in a serial order, sorted so that pictures 
in the same area of feeling did not appear together. 

The pictures were described, and questions asked about them, always in 
the same words, though Miss Lewis, who gave the test, did not hesitate to 
establish her rapport with the children by means of any conversation before ■ 
and after that seemed appropriate. There was practically no deviation, 
however, in the actual words used to present each situation. 

Miss Lewis fell that rapport was very easily established with most of the 
children. In the North School, all but those in the BB group were already 
familiar with her, since she had been working in their classrooms in con- 
nection with the Workshop. 

The children were taken individually for the test. In the cases of two 
of the classrooms, A and B, it was possible to retire to a corner blocked off 
right in the classrooms. This seemed to be ar excellent arrangement, The 
children felt completely at home, there in their own rooms, and any inter- 
ference was cntircl}'^ negligible. Children in the C, BB, and South School 
groups were taken individually to nearby rooms. Those in the C group had 
to go some distance to an entirely strange room. They seemed less at case 
than the children in any of the other groups. 
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The children in all gtraups were told that thij; was “a game of looking 
at pictures;' '‘something like a guessing game” "sometliing like a game of 
making up stories about pictures” Miss Lewis explained her writing of 
the answers after the child's very first response, saying somctliing like, "'Oh 
that's a good one, HI write that down so I won't forget it.” She did not 
feel that the children were made self-conscious by seeing this writing going 
on. In fact, to many of them it was something of a stimulus. They liked 
to sec how much paper thcii "stories” had filled — ^ few of them went ou 
at great length, possibly chiefly just to see the paper filling up. 

The children were of course encouraged, or rather allowed, to talk as 
freely as they liked about the pictures. The majority of tire children re- 
sponded with simple replies that were very easily recorded verbatim. Others 
poured out a torrent of talk which could not be taken down complete. In 
such cases, the first part of the response, and the general gist of it all were 
recorded, with a note that it did not represent a full verbatim report. 

The pictures were attractive enough so that the children for the most 
part seemed to get real pleasure out of looking at them. To the children 
!n the North School, to whom such tests arc rarely given, the whole ex- 
perience seemed to be a great lark. They tlioroiighly enjoyed the "game” 
and clamored for "another turn.” The South School children, too, though 
more accustomed to this kind of experiment, entered in with zest and also 
begged to be allowed to "do it again.” 

D. Method of Analysis 

We were faced with various types of responses — many single answers 
to OUT questions, others consisting of torrents, some In the same vein but 
sometimes including several kinds of attitudes witliin the one child's re- 
sponse. How to deal with this? We wanted to avoid cutting up a child's 
response into its fragmcntaiy parts, yet frequently it seemed impossible to 
classify a response as indicating only one attitude. 

We started with each child’s response as an entity. TJiose that were 
multiple in attitude were simply called "combinations." Percentages were 
then figured — such-and-such a percentage of children gave statements of one 
clear-cut attitude or another; such-and-such a percentage expressed more 
than one attitude. 

But this did not actually reveal the full content of the rcplicsS, which 
^Yas what we were really after. Furthermore, the number of cJiildren who 
expressed more than one attitude on each question was rather negligible 
in the long run. This kind of analysis did not seem to involve any very 
frviitful im plications. 
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riicrefore we tooJc the thinicing, the attitudes, as our point of dcpiirture 
in making our computations. The percentages expressed on the tables are 
in terms of responses^ not childrefi* But tJiese responses must be understood 
as ‘hattitudes expressed.’* We have not broken down a child’s response into 
its phrases, repeats, elaborations. If one kind of attitude is expressed, it Is 
considered one response, regardless of how it is stated. 

On almost every questioiL there were one or two replies which were not 
very clear. We discarded them rather than force interpretations upon thejn. 

The number of children whose replies wc are considering on cacli question 
is indicated in the first figure under N in the tables. The second figure shows 
additional attitudes expressed. For instance, In Table 3, the reader will See 


TABLE 3 
The Sick Boy 



c 

=>2S+0 

a 

N=26+I 

B 

N=J9+I 

BB 

N=23+0 ■ 

North 

N=9J+2 

South 

N=35+0 

Practical advice 

M 

.81 

.75 

,56 

,76 

.^S 

Kelful questions 

0 

0 

0 

Al 

.01 


Warmth 

.^?8 

.15 

.10 

A7 

.U 

A2 

Unsympatlietic 

0 

. 0 + 

.10 

.09 

.05 

0 

X 

.0+ 

0 

.05 

.04 

.03 

0 


Note: Oa this and all the following wbles the v^adetf is rfiuiindcd that jV is not in 
terms of children but of reapohscs, or kinds of attitudes expressed, though the mimber 
of children is indicated in each case in the first figure under N, Thus in the above 
table, in the North School there were 93 children whose replies were used, but 95 ntti- 
tudes were expressed. 

under C, W=^25+0.*’ This means that there were 25 children in Group 
C giving usable replies on this question, and in this case all gave an expression 
of a single attitude. However, in Group A, 'W — 26 + 1.’* This means 
tliat tliere were 26 children in the group, but 27 atiiindes were expressed. 
In this case, one of these 26 children expressed two different ideas in lus 
answer. 

The categories for analysis were worked out as the responses were studied 
over. Each answer Was typed on a card> with only a code number on tlie 
back to identify it as to school, grade, and child. These cards were studied, 
sorted, and resorted, until meaningful categories for analysis emerged. There 
were almost always a few answers that were very difficult to classify in any 
way. They were called or special replies. 

Differences in proportions were not considered statistically significant 
unless they met the test of the 5 per cent level of confidence. 




111. RESULTS 


111 tills discussion of results, the questions will be grouped into their areas, 
rather than taken up singly the order in which they were given. 

A. Area: TaounuB 
1. The Sick Boy 

Exphjint'wn: "This little boy isn't feeling well. He’s coming up to 
the teacher and telling her lie has a stomocli ache, What do you think 
the teacher is saying to lum?" 

Responses fell into two main categories: (a) Those in wliich tlic teaclier 
was seen as a sympathetic, helpful person in this situation; and {h) those 
in which slic seemed unsympathetic, either blaming him or indicating in 
some way that there must be a relation between the child’s sickness and iijul 
behavior. “You be good and you’ll feel well.” 

There were a very few special responses that were hard to classify i i.e.| 
“You’re sick,” and another in which the child kept ignoring the cxplanntioii 
that was givejt and insisted that the little boy had been hit — “Teaclier tell 
him why did he hit him back?” 

The responses that we call sympathetic c.an themselves be divided into 
three areas: {a) The teaclicr is expected to he a giver of practical advice 
only. The whole tone is unemotional. The teacher merely says “Go down 
to the nurse,” ov “Go to the doctor,” etc. (/?) She takes a questioning 
interest — wants to know what happened, asks such l^clpful questions as 
“What’s the matter?” or “Did you cat too many sweets?” or “Somebody 
hit you?” (r) She herself becomes sympathetically involved in the child’s 
clifTicult}’’, expressing direct concern or warmth, or saying that she herself 
will do something about it: “Told him to come to her,” or “Poor boy,” or 
“Don’t worry about it;” likewise, “Come here, I'll send yon to the nurse.” 

It is true that it is sometimes a little difliciilt to draAV the line between 
what constitutes a response of this sort and those that we classify as merely 
practical, unemotional advice. The last example above, for instance, is a 
little difficult to interpret as one or tJie other. Our criterion for putting 
ft in tin’s category was not so much the practical substance of the reply but 
the shading of sympathy indicated by the teacher saying she would send the 
boy to the nurse, and by her gesture of drawing him to itev with her words, 
“Come here.” 

In the North School the concept of the teacher as a giver of practical 
advice w^as the leading one, appearing in 75 per cent of tlic replies. Tlie 
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totftl picture is certainly one of a very unemotional tcnclier. S)ie merely 
gives directions about down to tlie luiii^e or doctor with a miniinum 

of warmth and personal sympathy, and a minimum of blame or indifference. 
The responses including an element of real warmth apij^rcgatcd only 13 per 
centj while the questioning interests (appearing only in the group) and 

likewise the unsympathetic responses, were negligible (see Table 3), 

The picture at the South School is similar in its large outlines. That is, 
the children conceive of the tcaclicr here diiefiy as a giver of practical advice 
(68 per cent) and icsponses indicating positive personal waniuh are few 
(12 per cent). In these ways the South School cliildrcji appear to be very 
similar to the North School children. 

The difference comes in the responses indicating [i quest ioning interest. 
The 20 per cent of replies including this questioning clement ("What^s the 
matter?'^ ^'How did you get it?”) is a significantly greater proportion than 
the 3 pev cent at the North School, What arc the implications of this? It 
appears to \is that the South School children arc here reflecting their actual 
schoolroom situation, The South School teachers probably would handle 
the problem of the sick child in just the way that is suggested here-— with 
practical steps for remedy and with considerable sympathetic questioning to 
find out what the trouble is abouti in order to get back of the beliavior. 
“What’s the matter?” strikes us as a phrase quite typical and descriptive of 
the approach of the South School teacher in a situation of mild difficulty like 
this one* 

This is not to say that the North School teachers also would not use this 
approach. As we have said before, they were a warm group of public school 
teachers, sympathetic and very human with their children. It may be that 
the North School children here are not reflecting the reality of their school 
situation to tlte extent that the South School children are. Possibly they 
are bringing with them certain attitudes and feelings outside of their school 
experience that cloud their perceptions of what really goes on in the school 
mom. This possibility is something we wish to keep in mind tiiroughout this 
material. It may be that certain questions and pictures may bring out in the 
children more projected feelings than others. Docs this Sick Boy question 
rcYcnl that the North School children do not see their teachers as quite 
the sympathetic people they really are, when children are in trouble? 

Or are the teachers really at fault, failing to get across to the children 
the sympathy tliey feel? 

It is important to note that there h one group at the North School, BB, 
where the questioning mterest is expressed just as at the South School, ai^d 
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where, indeed, it would be very difficult to point out any very significant 
differences from South School replies. 

And interestingly enough, the teacher of this group, as we mentioned in 
the introduction, was the one who was making great strides in developing 
her curriculum and her teaching techniques. She was the teacher most closely 
resembling the South School teacher in her approach and her values. 

Did she succeed more than the others at the North School in breaking 
down the preconceived notions her children brought to school? 

These considerations will perhaps become clarified as wc proceed through 
the material. 


2, The Lost Bracelet 

Explanation: "OU look at this little girl, She's crying — see lier tears? 

Slices telUng the teacher that aUe lost the new bracelet she got for her 
birthday. What do you think the teacher is saying to her?" 

Though this situation is by no means a duplicate of that pictured in the 
Sick Boy question, yet the responses do fall into the same general categories: 
(^ 7 ) the sympathetic ones in which the teacher is either a giver of practical 
advice, an aster of helpful questions, a warm comforter; or (i) the un- 
sympathetic categories, in which she blames the child or, (as did not happen 
on the Sick Boy question) blames others, suggesting that the bracelet may 
have been stolen. 

However, the results aie not identical with those of tlie little sick boy 
situation, This little girl's tears and loss of her bracelet bring out in the 
North School children much more of an expectation tliat the teacher will 
give warm comfort. Such expectations arc present in 29 per cent of tlic 
children's replies, compared with only 13 per cent on the Sick Boy. Like- 
wise there arc more helpful questions, At the same time, there is more in- 
diflFercnce or blame on the child, expressed in such ways as "You shouldn't 
have your bracelet off," "I can*t help it!" "Cause she was ciittin' up." Such 
answers arc present in 18 per cent of the replies. It will be remembered 
that "h^me” figured only in an extremely negligible amount — 5 per cent — on 
the Sick Boy. The suspicion th«it children may have stolen the bracelet is 
present in 12 per cent of the replies (see Table 4). 

Thus we see that this situation seems to evoke more highly toned emotional 
expectations of the teacher — both positive and negative — than the sick boy 
situation. 

When wc turn to the South School, we find very compamhlc results, in 
that here too the responses are more highly toned in both directions than 
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TAIILI- 4 


Thk Lost IIkacelf.t 


c 

A’=23H-2 

A 

A'=26+0 

li 

A^lH-2 N-' 

//;/ 

Norlli 

ArT-'-y2-J-5 

Somh 

/^-23-|-2 

Practical Advice 

.15 

.10 

.25 

.29 

.24^ 

Helpful Questions .15 

.a 

.!0 

.12 

.12 

0 

Warmtli .H 

.31 

.35 

,42 

.29 

.18 

Unsympathetic 
to Child .07 

.27 

.30 


.18 


Blame on Others ,07 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.08 

X 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.04 


they wet'e on the Sick Boy question, Aliuiy of the pcrccntajjes, too, are very 
simhat to those at the North School — ^approximately the same amovmt ot 
practical advice and the same amount of blame toward self and others. 
However, there is a difference in the sympathetic categories. Whereas the 
North School children expect inure sj'mpatliy on this question than they 
did on the Sick Boy, in the form of more hclpfvil questions and more direct 
warmth from the teacher, in the case of the South School children the 
sympathy is largely in terms of an outpouring of comfort and warmth. Tlie 
■Vfi per Cent of replies in this direct warmth cnlegory is not iiignificantW more 
than the 29 per cent at the North School, though it is close to it, on tlie 
.07 level. Such replies arc, "I'm so sorry," "Well, we’ll have to go out and 
find it," "Don’t cry, wcMl find it," "Don't worry about that." 

At this point may be justified in saying that the South School cliildrcn 
appear to have a concept of n generally more sympathetic teacher tlian the 
North School children have. In the Sick Roy situation tire sympathy took 
the iorm of move of a questioning interest ^ in the Lost bracelet situation 
the sympathy is in the form of more direct comfort and warmth. This 
difference in the f^yrm the sympathy takes is probably due to the fact that 
these two pictured situations are quite different in nature , 

In plaiuiiug these two pictures for the "trouble" area, thougli we were 
not trying to depict absolutely comparable situations, we thought they were 
generally parallel. However, it appears to us now that this Lost Bracelet 
sit Mat vow may really he more of a child’s tragedy than the sickness situation. 
After all, the little girl is shown with tears oii her face, as the boy is not. 
And sickness in school may not actually be an experience so well-known 
to a child as loss of something cherished. Furthermore, is it not true that 
sickness Is soinething for a child to lay at the door of the grown-ups? Sick- 
ness in children is really a problem for the adults to handle, 

T he very fact that the Lost Bracelet brings out more self-blaming re- 
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spuniies seems to indicate that it is more of a child’s problem. This situation 
really uro\Jses deeper feelings. It is more of a child tragedy. 

(These findings might stand as a warning to investigators to avoid ex- 
ploration of an area of feeling with just one pictured situation wlilch is 
considered as 'hypical” So iniich depends on the context! They also suggest 
that in a subsequent test it might be wise to experiment a little first with new 
materials in this area to find out what would constitute an equivalent pair 
of sympathy pictures.) 

As we stated above, then, if sympathetic responses for the South School 
children are in the form of questioning interest in the Sick Boy sit nation ^ 
and in the form of direct warmth on tlic Lost Bracelet, it is likely that the 
reason is because the situations arc different and the teachers do react dif- 
ferently in them, with more comfort for the child who is in tears over her 
personal loss. 

This brings us bade to the point raised at the end of our discussion of 
the Sick Boy question. Are the (liffcrenccs between the schools due to 
actual differences in the way children in trouble are dealt with in the two 
scliools? Or arc they due to differences In the children’s out-of-school lives 
so that they project on to the teacher figure expectations wliich are displaced 
from the nature of their experience with other adults? In both the Sick 
Boy and The Bracelet situations, the nature of the responses docs seem to 
indicate tlie possibility of the presence of some projection of feeling. 

The fact that there arc differences among individual teachers in the 
North School points to the possibility that even thougli the cliildren’s pro- 
jected feelings in this school may not be congruent with the real tcaclier at the 
beginning, their attitudes are influenced by the particular teacher's feelings 
toward them when her classroom atmosphere is such as to allow her to express 
these feelings with relative freedom. It is interesting to note that the children 
of the 27 -B teacher give more warmth responses in this bracelet situation than 
any of the others at the North School (though not ssignificantly more from tlic 
statistical standpoint, in all eases), which is in line witli tlie rindlngs on tlic Sick 
Boy for this tenchcr. It should he noted here, also, that the children of the C 
teacher (second grade) give significantly fewer warmth responses than all 
of the other groups (with the exception of Group //), which one might 
be led to expect from this icaclicr’s actual heliavior, wliich appeared to he 
somewhat less warm and informal with tlic children than that of any of the 
other teachers. 

Befoie leaving this "trouble" area, one move remark should be made. 
Is it not a matter for pause that in both schools there arc children who, to 
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the extent of 16 to 18 per ccnt» expect the tencher to be ////sympathetic, who 
feel cut off from adolt comfort, who jire rcRdy to take bUme on themselves? 

B. Area: Happiness 
1. The Happy Children 

Ii};plaHftti 07 i: "Here are flome children who are feeling very happy. 

See, this little girl ia clapping her haocU, and they* re all laughing, 
aren’t they? They’re very happy. Wiat do you think the teacher did 
to make them fed ao happy?" 

Responses on this question fall into two camps, so to speak, (a) There 
are the children who adhere to what we have called the idea of pleasure. 
That is, in a perfectly natural cliild-likc way the concept of happiness re- 
volves around something that gives the children pleasure, like play and 
food and parties, going on trips, doing school work they like, having a nice 
teaclier — “The teacher never scold thetn,” *‘Thc teacher laughing and they 
like the teacher (b) Of entirely different natures are two other kinds of 
responses, those which stress the virtue of compliance — “They're happy 
'cause they're being quiet,” and those which suggest a sense of freedojn 
from school restraints, the very opposite of compliance. “Let them do 
anything they wanted,” “Maybe they're not staying in school so long,” 
“Don't let them write no more things,” “Let them talk when they want to.” 

In the North School, 77 per cent of the responses were given over to the 
idea of pleasure. This is the picture that one would hope and want to find 
in spontaneous, normal children (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5 

The Happy Chii.oren 



II 

-h 

A 

iV=26+(l 

B 

iV=lS+l 

BB 

iV=2J+l 

Novth 

iV=9H-+ 

Sov^th 

,V=23+2 

Pleasure 

.SI 

.77 

.58 

.88 

.77 

.52 

Compliance 
Freedom from 

.08 

.11 

.32 

.08 

.1+ 

.16 

Restraints 

.11 

.08 

.05 

.04 

.07 

.28 


0 

.0+ 

.05 

0 

.02 

.0+ 


Just what arc these “pleasures”? Approximately onc-third of them come 
rindcT the heading of “playing” (including use of materials, such as painting 
and drawing) ; another third comprises a group of pleasures we have lumped 
together as similar — food, presents, and parties. Of considerably less im- 
portance are going on trips or picnics, having a nice teaclier, or doing school 
work (sc-c Tabk (>). 
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TABLE 6 


The Happy Children: Breakdown of Pleasure 



G 

N=26 

A 

7V=20 

B 

JV=17 

BB 

A'==23 

North 

N=U 

SoiitK 

N=U 

Nice Teacher 

.15 

.05 

.18 

.17 

.14 

0 

Food, Parties 
riny, Games, Use of 

,19 

.30 

.41 

.30 

.31 

.50 

Materials 

.50 

.35 

.23 

.30 

.36 

.29 

School Work 

.08 

.10 

.06 

.09 

.08 

.14 

Tn'pSi Picnics 

.08 

.20 

.12 

,04 

.10 

,07 


In 14 per cent of the children’s answers, happiness was conceived of as 
related to being good* However, the general idea of goodness appeared 
somewhat more frequently, if one includes the idea as it appeared in the 
peripheral comments of the children, as well as in their direct responses to 
tlie question. For instance, a number of the children volunteered with the 
information that *‘They were good," even before tlic picture was fully 
described and the question asked about what the teacher did to luakc the 
children happy. If one includes such comments as responses, tlicn we find 
the idea of goodness associated with happiness to the extent of 20 per cent. 
A concrete example of a reply that includes this peripheral thinking is “Tlicy 
were all good cluldren so she gave them candy" (see Table 7). 

TABLE 7 


The Happy Children: Compliance Amplified wmi the Idea of Goodness 


C 

A 

B 

nn 

North 

South 

N=29 

11 

1 ^ 
oo 

iV=19 

N=26 

A'^102 

iY=25 

.18 

.18 

,32 

.15 

.20 

.16 


The concept of happiness following as a result of the lid being lifted off 
tile ordinary school restraints appears in a negligible 7 per cent of the replies. 
Perhaps tliis is not surprising in view of the relatively free atmosphere pro- 
vided in all of these classrooms in this particular public school. It would be 
interesting to see if this concept would be a much more important one in a 
public scliool atmosphere that was much more restrictive. 

Frankly, tlic responses of the children at the South School surprised us 
fin this question. Knowing the atmosphere of freedom in this scliool, tlic 
philosopliy of play around which the program is built, the absence of a 
coercive discipline in terms of "being good," we expected a flow of "pleasure" 
answers. The responses we got, instead, have led us to a rather thorough 
re-thinking of our conceptions. This, after all, is one of the values of a 
test of this type. 
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Tlicse South School cliildrcn gave significantly fcwei' '‘pleasure” ve* 
spouses, anil sigaificaiitly more indicating happiness in fr cede in fi'Oin school 
restraints. And they gave just as many as the Morth School childTcn indi- 
cating a tic'Up between goodticss and 

In their “pleasure ’ answers, food and parties ai'e in the lead, comprising 
exactly lull of the replies. Play and use of materials are much less im- 
portant, making up a little more than one-fourth of the replies. This is n 
different picture from thnt in the North School, where food cand play were 
of approximately equal significance. 

What does all of this mean? One can perhaps point to one obvious ex- 
planation of this last point — that food and parties were mentioned more 
frequently in this school than play or painting or crayoning, as ingredients 
of pleasure. In the South School, play (or paints or work with clay or 
blocks) is somctliing tliat every first grade child docs for a large part oi 
every day. Though such activity is gradually becoming an important part 
of the North School program, still it docs not figure so largely at the care 
as it does in the South School. For the North School children, play is still a 
treat. In the South School, it is taken for granted, and thus might not occur 
to the children in this particular context, as something that makes them 
happy. We arc not usually aware that our breathing is a source of well- 
being to us. 

What can ^Yc make of the large nimibcr of answers seeming to indicate 
that these childien feel a need to burst away from school restraints? To 
understand these responses, they should be examined in dctiiil : 

^‘(She) iurned .i round.” (Questioning brings that die children like 
h when she turns around.) 

"She iniglu have let them do Avliftt they wnnted to.” (T^vo an8^Yera.) 

'‘Didn’t let them do any more work.” 

"Maybe they're not staying in school so long.” 

"Cause ihty don’t have lo do any more.'' (Questioned if this means 
Work, reply is ^‘Yeli, reading and writing.”) 

Tel them .... talk together.” 

There arc several possible interpretations, which we will only sug^^cst 
tentatively u this point, discussing them more fully when we have examined 
the Free Choice Question, which is the other one in this general area of 
''liappincss.” 

It seems quite likely that these South School children may be responding 
in this question as though they recognized the pictured situation as a 
piihHc school situation, and not their oAvn. They may have picked up some 
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of the traditional school mores relative to hating school, liking to go liome 
early, etc. 

On the other hand, there is also the fact that the whole question of 
"coiitror’ is more in the air in a school like the South School, where the 
problems relative to it are being lived through and worked through con- 
stantl)\ The responsibilities, burdens, and freedoms of the South ^School 
kind of control may be finding a certain reflection here. 

Another surprise at the South School is the fact that the idea of goodness 
entering into happiness appears in approximately the same proportions as 
at the North School. This raises fundamental ciucstions for educators, which 
wc shall discuss after examining the Free Choice Question, 

l^efore proceeding to this question, liowevcr, we sliould note one extra- 
ordinary reply among the South School rcplicSi standing entirely by itself. 
"I know! She didn’t give them anything to do. Maybe they're bad and 
tlicy'rc glad they're had ’cause they don’t have to do anything." 

2 . Fi'ee Choice 

Explanatiau: “The teacher U telUag thU little hoy aud girl that they 
can do anything they want to now. Wliat do you think thcy‘11 choose to 
do r 

Though the wording of this question makes it in reality a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation from that in the Happy Children, where the children were 
asked to tell what the teacher did to make them happy, still the idea of 
pleasure is involved here, anti the responses fall into the same large cate- 
gories used on the Happy Children. Furthermore, they arc distributed 
in almost exactly the same way — that is, the pleasure idea dominates. How- 
ever, the things that the children choose for pleasure on this question are 
not identical with those that came to light on tlic Happy Children. Nor is 
there reason why they should be. This is a different situation. Here children 
arc in reality asked to choose what they like best to do. On the Happy 
Children they were a.skcd to tell what they like to have the ie/irher do to 


TABLE 8 
Free Choice 



c 

N=2S+l 

A 

Ar=2J+l 

B 

Af=18-|-+ 

nii 

N=2i + J 

Norlh 

;V=9H-9 

South 
At=25 + 2 

Plesisiire 

.77 

.77 

.73 

.73 

.75 

.74 

Compliance 
Freedom from 

,19 

.IS 

.18 

.15 

.17 

.03 

Festraint.s 

0 

.0+ 

.09 

.12 

M 

.19 

X 

.04 

.0+ 

0 

0 

.02 

.1)3 
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These South School children gave significantly fewer re- 

sponses, and signiiicantly more Indicating happiness in freedom from school 
restraints. And they gave just as many as the North School chiUlren indi- 
cating a tie-up between goodness and happiness. 

In their “pleasure" answers, food and parties are in the lead, comprising 
exactly half of the rcplie5. iHay and use of materials are much less im- 
portantj making up a little more than onc-fourth of the replies. This is a 
different picture from that in the North School, where food and play were 
of approximately equal significance. 

What docs all oi this mean? One can perhaps point to one obvious ex- 
planation of this last point — that food and parties were mentioned more 
frequently in this school than pUy or painting or crayomog, as ingredients 
of pleasure. In the South School, play (or paints or work with clay or 
blocks) is something that every first grade child docs for a large part of 
every day. Though such activity is gradually becoming an InipOrtaiU part 
of the North School program, still it docs not figure so largely at the core 
as it docs in the South School. For the North School children, play is still a 
treat. In the South School, it is taken for granted, and thus might not occur 
to the children in this particular context, as something that makes them 
happy. We are not usually aware that our breathing is a source of well- 
being to U5. 

Wliat can we make of the large number of answers seeming to indicate 
that these children feel a need to burst away from school restraints? To 
understand these responses, they should be examined in detail: 

“(Sl\e) turned lu-ouad-*' (Questioning brings that tbe eUiltlven like 
it when she tiirnS arOniitl.) 

'*Slie might have ?et them do what they wanted to.’* (Two answerj?.) 

"Didn’^t let them do any mo re work.” 

"Maybe they're not stayirig in school so long." 

"Cause they don't have lo do any more," (Questioned if this means 
work, reply is "'Ych, rending and Writing.’’) 

"Let them , , . , talk togctlicr." 

^J'here are several possible interpretations, which \vc will only suggest 
tentatively at this point, discussing them more fully when we iiave examined 
the Free Choice Question, which is the other one in this general area of 
“happiness." 

It seems quite likely that these South School children may be responding 
in this question as though they recognized the pictured situation as a 
pubUc school situation, and not their own. They may have picked up some 
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of the trfiditional school mores relative to hating school, liking to go home 
carly» etc 

On the other hand, there is also the fact that the whole question of 
“contror^ is more in the air in a school like the South School, where tlic 
pLobiems relative to it arc being lived through and worked through con- 
stantly. The responsibilities, burdens, and freedoms of the South .School 
kind of control may be finding a certain reflection licre. 

Another surprise at the South School is the fact that tile idea of goodness 
entering into happiness appears in approximately the same proportions as 
at the North School. This raises fundamental questions for educators, which 
we shall discuss after examining the Free Choice Question. 

Before proceeding to this question, however, we should note one extra- 
ordinary reply among the South School replies, standing entirely itself. 
“I know! She didn’t give them anything to do. Maybe they’re bad and 
they're glad they’re had ’cause they don't have to do anything.” 

2. Fiee Choice 

ExplaJtadofi: “The teacher is telling this little boy and girl that they 
can do anything they want to now. WUat do you think they Ml cUooae to 
do?’' 

Though the wording of this question makes it in reality a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation from that in the Happy Children, where the children were 
asked to tell what the teacher did to make them happ5M still tlic idea of 
pleasure is involved here, and the responses fall into the same large cate- 
gories used on the Happy Children. Furthermore, they are distributed 
In almost exactly the same way — that is, the pleasure idea dominates. HoW' 
ever, the things that the children choose for pleasure on this question arc 
not identical with those that came to light on the Happy Children. Nor is 
there reason wh}^ they should be. This is a different situation. Here children 
are in reality asked lo choose what they like best to do. On tlie Happy 
Children they were asked to tell what they like to have the teacher do to 
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ir)i\kc them happy. Moreover, the fact that the children in the Happy Chil- 
dren were seen seated around a table structured tlie whole situation in a 
different manner (and possibly explains the importance of the food and party 
idea), 

By far the most popular choice among the North School children, ap- 
pearing in a little less than half of the pleasure responses, was what we 
have called “Use of materials/^ i.e., “Build with the blocks/’ ^*Draw/* 
“Woodwork.” 

“Pla)dng”, or “playing games” was about half as important. Another 
significant block of responses, only slightly less important, fell into a cate- 
gory that we call “dramatic play/’ This differs from just plain ^^play” in 
that the child specifics playing in the house, or store, playing garage or 
train, etc. (These answers clearly refer to the opportunities for such 
“dramatic play” provided in the program and classroom set-ups in this 
scliool.) 

A very few cbildven mentioned mvisical activities such as arc a part of 
llieir rhythms, and a few mentioned various kinds of schoohvork (see 
Table 9)- 

TABLE 9 

Freb Choice: Breakdown of Pleasure 
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of goodness is an ingredient in this pleasure also (appearing to the extent 
of 21 per cent, as indicated in Table 10), 

TABLE 10 


Free Choice : Compliance Amplified with the Idea of Goodness 
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The South School children choose a great deal more according to the 
idea of pleasure (74 per cent) than they did on the Happy Children (52 
per cent,) though still their choices to free themselves of school restraints 
are significantly more than we find in the North School. These replies 
are very similar to those on the Happy Children question, and include: 

“Playing around, talking" 

“Go liome" 

“Eat candy and gum" 

“Go outside and play. Thai’s wliat I always like. I don’t like to work.’* 

The South School children seem less concerned with tlie matter of being 
good, when confronted with this question, than they were on the Happy 
Children. Only one child gives such a response on this question (as against 
four children on the Happy Children). But the total '‘idea of goodness,” 
as it appears in all the comments, is practically as important on this question 
as it was on the Happy Children. One such supplementary comment is, 
"Because they helped the teacher and did everything she said. They were 
very good.” The 13 per cent of such replies at the South School is not 
significantly less than the 21 per cent at the North School, though certainly 
ill the direction of less. 

Among the pleasures, these South School children, just like the North 
School children, choose some kind of work with materials first of all, and 
secondly to "play” or "play games.” 

Interestingly enough, there are no choices at all for dramatic play, but 
this is understandable in view of the fact that the South School program 
was not set up like that at the North School, with a play house or store 
in one corner of the room. The South School children had plenty of 
opportunity- for "dramsltic play,” of course, but it was provided for in an 
entirely different wa}'-, largely in connection, with the block building activity, 
which had a scope and importance that was unknown in the North School, 
and in fact, constituted the major indoor activity of the children. Also 
dramatic play was provided for on the playground, as was not the case at 
the North School. 

However, it should be noted that not one of these children mentioned 
blockhuilding among the choices. Crayons, paints, and woodwork 

were the materials chosen. But again, one must see tills situation in its 
whole context before making final judgments. Blockbuilding was always 
a large group activity in the South School. Here in tliis picture wc arc 
shown only two children. It is quite logical to assume that 
activity is what is called for here. 
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A fairly sizeable number of the pleasure replies — about one- third as many 
as for use of materials — ^werc in favor of school work, (At the North 
School there were on!)' one-fourth as many as for use of materials.) Such 
replies were '‘Stud3s” ‘’Read/’ “Read a book." Arc these activities (which, 
after all probably represent wishful thinking, since they are not included in 
the actual school program) tinged with a glamour wliich they donh have 
for the North School children? 

One of the uviclassifiable replies coming from the South School should 
he described in detail, since it seems rather t^^pical of the keen insight which 
these children habitually displayed, not only in their responses but in their 
peripheral comments: 

“Well, she shouldn’t have said that they could do nnythinr;!'^ Here tlic 
cliild sees the possibility of trouble arising and questions the wisdom of 
this teacher! When he goes ahead to answer the question, he has apparently 
studied the picture very closeh’’ and taken a cue from it, with keen observation, 

think he wants to fight ’cause he's starting to make a fist and he's happy." 
(I ask then what the little girl wants to do,) “Well she looks like she 
wants to figlit too, ’cause look — " He points to her hand wliich certainly 
does appear to be doubling up as a fist I 

What can we say in summary about tlie children’s ideas of “happiness" 
in school, as revealed in their responses to these two questions? 

Certainly by and large, it is the child-like spontaneous pleasures that 
emerge most importantly in their responses, as one might expect — the 
pleasures of presents, of receiving gifts and surprises and having parties. 
It is the S3mipathctic, giving teacher they want, (corroborating, in a sense, 
the concept of Teacher that they have framed in the two questions in the 
Trouble area). And also they want the pleasures of playing, of making 
and doing. It is interesting that this appears as a conscious free choice — 
since educators liavc for years been arguing and urging that this is so, that active 
playing and doing are among the fundamental needs of young school chil- 
dren and should be recognized in the kind of curriculum that is offered 
to them. 

However, though pleasures and play arc predominant, the concept of 
goodness as related to happiness is important enough in both schools to 
filter through even in the picture orientated toward free choice. What are 
the implications of this, for educators? One asks, in the first place, whether 
in our desire to escape from the role of censor in the children’s lives, wc 
have really recognized to what extent the children use us for this purpose? 
And to what extent they may have a fundamental to feel right and 
good in the C3'cs of adults? 
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111 our zeal — which stems from the light of modern psj^cliological findings 
— our zeal to. keep children spontaneous and to see them develop the kind 
of satisfactions that come from their own making and doing rather than 
from what may be artiheial efforts to please adults, have we tended to lose 
sight of the other half of the picture, which involves the need to fed not 
guilty, not bad, but good? Of course, there are many wa3^s of defining 
“goodness^'. In these two questions we made no attempt to delve into the 
children's exact definitions of this concept. This will follow in the questions 
ill the Good and Had Behavior areas. 

What can we make of the South School child reifs emphasis on the need 
to burst away from school restraints, which is so evident in both the Happy 
Children and Free Choice questions? As we have already suggested, does 
this stem from the fact that the whole problem of control is being lived 
and worked through constantly at the South School, probably a good deal 
more than at the North School, where the teachers are just beginning to 
loosen up the edges of the traditional authoritarian approach? The Soutli 
School children, within themselves, are Involved in very active growtli In 
the areas of social relations, devclopjncnt of independent judgment, control 
of impulses. In a free atmosphere, this kind of growth is catalj^zed. Tlicrc 
is more opportunity for experimentation and error, and more touching and 
testing of limits. Restraints are less rigid and not so thoroughly embedded 
in the structure of the teacher-child relationship. It Is natural to expect, 
therefore, that they will he prominent and very much part of the consciousness 
of the children and teachers. 

Still another question can be asked in this connection, and it is probably 
one of the most pertinent of all. Is it possible that out of their free 
atmosphere these South School children simply have more courage to express 
their resistance than wc find at the North School ? Where there is a strong 
conscious’ drive toward genuinely democratic living, there is room for the 
expression of criticism. 

Or, again, is it possible that wc are misinterpreting some of tliesc answers? 
Does a response such as “Let them do what they wanted’* merely indicate 
pleasure in free choice — a free choice which certainly is not always possible 
in their large classroom, where the procedures for 30 cliildren must he 
rather carefully organized? It may be that the South School children, used 
to freedom in tlicir homes and In nursery schools, fed more keenly the 
loss of some free choice in an organized classroom than do the North School 
children, who probably come to school with less expectation of freed 0[n 
-in their classrooms. Of course, theic is the possibility that we have made 
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too much of tile freedom wc give children, with the result that they con- 
sciously feel too much of need to defend their independence. 

We must not lose sight of another possibility, however, that these 
bursting away from restraint answers may simply reveal that the South 
School children were answering, as they thought, according to traditional 
school mores. They bring in unrealistic responses, too, when they refer to 
studying and reading and writing, which have no place in their curriculum. 
It may be that on these two questions some of the South School children 
are not giving answers that reflect their own thoughts and feelings about 
their actual situation, whereas the North School children are identifying 
more completely with the pictures and answering irvore realistically. This did 
not seem to be the case in the Trouble area, where it seemed more likely 
lhat it was the North School children wlio were projecting their feelings 
to some eKteut and not revealing their actual situation entirely realistically. 

C. Area: Good Behavior 
1. The Good Girl 

ExphtteHion: “Here is a teacher in school, and here is a little girl 
in schooL The teacher is telling her she’s been a good little girl. See 
hov? she’s smiling, and how happy she looks? Now you guess what she 
did that was good.” 

The replies to this question indicated large concepts of “goodness” on 
two different levels, or in two camps. On the one hand, goodness was con- 
emed of as a kind of compliance to the rules, a hUv\d obedieucc, expressed 
usually in one of three ways; (/?) A general, non-specific over-all matter 
of "behaving,” or doing what the teacher says, or being good in school; 
(h) keeping quiet; (r) assuming some body attitude that will help keep 
the school atmosphere from becoming ruffled: "Sit nt the desk quietly.” 
"She fold her hands,” In addition, there were always a few miscellaneous 
kinds of compliance expressed. On the other hand there was a value 
attached to («) doing school work well, or other pieces of work which the 
teacher would value as «acconiplishment, i.c., "She did good work,” "Made 
some nice pictures,” {h) Or there was value attached to behavior in the 
area of social or human relations, where the child helps the teacher, plays 
nicely, takes responsibility in the classroom: "She might have helped tlie 
teacher look for her pencil or eraser,” "She helped somebody,” "She was 
very kind with the children.” 

As Table II shows, taking the North School responses as a whole, com- 
pliance is an ingredient of the majority of them (59 per cent.) Breaking 
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TABLE 11 


The Good Girl 
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this compliance down into its component elements, the general one “blind 
obedience” is most often mentioned, comprising more than a third of the 
compliant replies, and expressed as '‘She do what the teacher say,” “She 
behaved,” etc. Keeping quiet or not talking are almost as important, but 
folding hands and sitting still are mentioned only half as much (see Table 12) . 

A great deal less important than obeying and behaving is the concept 
of goodness in connection with accomplishment or doing one's school work, 
mentioned in 31 per cent of the responses. All but two children, it should 
be added, express this value in terms of lessons, using this word “lessons,” 
or expressing it as “She did her work good,” “She read good,” “Writing,” 
“Do her homework good,” etc. The two exceptions (both pupils of tile BB 
teacher) have the unusual and certainly very desirable concept of accomplish- 
ment in terms of making good pictures, and showing pictures to the class. 

Goodness in terms of human relations is relatively unimportant, occurring 
in only 9 per cent of the thinking. Replies in this category are about equally 
divided between tcachcr-child and child-child relations. 

By and large, at the North School, it appears that tlic little girl is good 
when she behaves, keeps quiet, and docs her lessons. There is even one 
comment which sounds a note of the familiar tlienicsong at tlic Nortli 
School: “If she was bad she wouldn^t be happy.” 

However, we are not being entirely accurate if, on this question, we 
lump all the North School children together, when clearly one group stands 
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out from the others as different. In the BB group, goodness is conceived 
of as ''compliance'* considerably less than in the other groups, while the 
various forms of school nccoinplishmeni loom nuich larger tlinn in the other 
groups, Moreover, among the replies classified as compliant, we find at 
least one with a very special flavor—'Cooperatc/' As wc saw in the two 
questions in the Trouble area^ the children of this BB teacher seem to be 
considerably closer to the South School children than the others at the 
North School. 

At the South School, on this question, if wc compare the answers with 
tile North Scliool as a whole, we find less thinking in terms of compliance 
to school rules (44 per cent), though this is not n statistically significant 
difference. The important thing about it is that it is never expressed in terms 
of keeping quiet or sitting still. It is expressed either in a general way, such 
as ‘'Behaved well," ‘*Slie did everything the teacher said,** or in specific 
miscellaneous ways that are peculiar to this school on this question^ i.e,, 
"Good at rest period,” ‘'Musta came to school on time,” “Be steady,** (Note 
that the amount of compliance is approximately no more than we found in 
the BB group.) 

It is an open question whether or not being “steady” means anything 
more to the South School child than “being good” means to the North 
School child. It is an expression that is used by the South School teachers 
111 the attempt to get away from the blind obedience concept of goodness, 
to make it explicit and reasonable, in a way that will help the child take 
some responsibility for his behavior. Because this is the aim — whctlier or 
not it gets across to the children — ^wc have not considered these “steady” 
answers in quite the same class of compliance as the “behaving” and “be 
good” answers. 

The concept of goodness in relation to school work or other accomplish* 
nient valued by the teacher appears in only slightly smaller proportions at 
the South School (28 per cent) than at the North (31 per cent). And 
just as at the North School, the concept is largch^ in terms of “work” or 
good reading, writing, or arithmetic. (Remember these South School 
children do not have reading, writing, and arithmetic in their curriculum.) 

When we look at the category having to do with helping and good social 
relations, however, we find 28 per cent of the children*^ answers given over 
to these concepts, which is significantly move than at the North School. 
These are largely in terms of helping the teacher or doing some job in the 
schoolroom: “She might have erased the blackboard,*’ “While the teacher 
^Ya'> out maybe she took care of the room,'* 
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The South School children sec the little girrs goodness in terms of be- 
hfivingj doing good school work, and helping the teacher. 

The big difference between the two groups is that social relations are more 
important to the South than to the North School child ren, and the ernphasis 
on compliance is in the direction of less, though not with a statistically 
significant difference. The qualification should be made, however, that the 
cJiild ren of the BB teacher strongly resemble the South School children in 
their lesser emphasis on the kind of goodness that may be called compliance. 
Also significant is the fact that keeping quiet and sitting still do not figure 
as values at the South School at all. 

It would appear that we have here a reflection of the actual' practices in 
the schools, to some extent. Certainly it was our impression that the BB 
teaclier, more than any of the others was striving to put across values that re- 
sembled tliosc we were familiar with at the South School. 

Yet, neither her children nor the South School children take over their 
teacher^s values all the way. That is, at the South School, only 27 per cent 
of the compliant replies are expressed as "'being steadj^'* whereas 45 per 
cent refer to the more blindly obedient matter of "behaving.” And in the 
BB group there is only one child who responds with "cooperate.” 

Also, as we have pointed out before, it certainly is not tlie teaclier's 
intentions in the South School that the children shall think in terms of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic at all, in this first grade. Again \ve ask 
the questions, do these children do so because they wish they loere liaving 
a chance to learn these things? Or do they give such answers because tliev 
do not identify this pictured situation as their own? 

Though we found, in the Happiness questions, that children in both 
schools place approximately equal emphasis on goodness as an ingredient of 
happiness (with the North School a little in the lead), we find here that 
the definition of "goodness” is certainly not the same to the children of all 
teachers. The BB and the South School children’s concepts have a quali- 
tative flavor that springs from a basically different chi Id -adult relation. 
Goodness is not just blindly obeying, doing the adults’ bidding, but depends 
also oil active, creative accomplishment, or achievement, in the areas of 
scliool work and human relations. 

2. 'ri\e Praise Gat'd 

ExpIaffnfio/(: “He^c^s a little hoy getting n praise card, isn’t he? 

Whnt do yon think he did to get the praise card?” 

(In the case of the South Scht)al children who know nothing about 
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praise carcls» the card m$ explained to them as something tlie teacher gives 
the children when they have done something to be praised lor. The words 
"good'" and ‘^fine” were also used to elaborate on this*) 

Replies on this question may be analyzed in exactly the same terms as on 
the Good Girl question^ and in almost every way the results corroborate the 
findings on that question. 

Taking the North School responses togctliei'i by far the cnajority of them 
(69 per cent) express the idea that the praise card is given for compliant, 
obedient behavior (see Table 13). And just as on the Good Girl question, 
about one- third of these compliant replies arc in terms of a general, over- 
all doing what the teacher says, though keeping quiet and sitting still are 
also important concepts (Table 14). One difference slmws up here, how- 
ever, In the case of the Good Girl, she was thought of as being good for 
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quietness more than for sitting still, In the case of this boy, he is praised 
for sitting still slightly more often than for being quiet. Is this a real sex 
difference in behavior, which the children have caught on to? 

Praise for accomplishment such as school work is even less important 
(21 per cent) than it was for the Good Girl, and with the exception of 
two replies (concerning bringing salvage papers to school, and painting 
nice pictures) is expressed in terms of "work’' or reading, writing, and 
lessons. 
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The concept of good behavior in the realm of social relations is of no more 
importance here than it was for the Good Girl. 

Thus we see that the little boy is given a Praise Card because he is good, 
docs what the teacher says, sits still and folds his hands, and less importantly, 
because lie does good work, keeps quiet, and plays nicely with the otJier 
children. 

Tile expressed hope of the teachers at the North School, in giving the 
Praise Card, has been to have it serve as a recognition of accomplish- 
ment for the particular child to whom it is given — positive creative ac- 
complishment and progress, and decidedly not as a reward for “being good/' 
That is, if the children answered on this question as the teachers would like 
to have had them answer, the majority of the replies would have been in 
the accomplishment and social relations areas — praise for painting good 
pictures, praise for taking responsibilities and helping, and cooperating. 

What does it mean that the children conceive of the reward so largely 
in terms of compliant obedience? Have the teachers actually given the 
Praise Card for good behavior more often than they realized? Do the 
children interpret it this wiiy regardless of the teacher's efforts to get a 
different idea across? 

Even the BB children, who, on this question just as on the Good Girl, 
stand somewhat apart in their replies, with much less mention of compliance 
than tlie other groups, and more emphasis on accomplishment — even these 
children are far from free of the idea, though to be sure, their answers do 
deserve special consideration because of their special flavor. Two of these 
children explain the praise as a result of “cooperation,” while another 
answer also has a special flavor, above and beyond blind compliance: “Mind 
his own business.” (It should be noted that the children of the B teacher, 
who of course is the same person as the BB teacher, functioning a year 
earlier, also reveal attitudes on this question that are in the direction of BB 
and the South School.) 

The South School replies on this question also corroborate the results 
on the Good Girl picture. Here, too, we have less compliance expressed 
(50 per cent) than at the North School, though not with a statistically 
significant difference (the level of confidence Is .058), and keeping quiet and 
sitting still arc foreign concepts to these children. There is only one such 
repl}^, “He sat quietly.” Just ns on the Good Girl question, a general kind 
of obedience, such as, “He minded the teacher,” and being “steady” are 
tlie chief ingredients of compliance. 

School work is just about as important (25 per cent) .is it is to the North 
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School children, but Social Relations are more so. The difference here is 
not a statistically'' significant one, as on the Good Girl question but the 
trend is certainly in this direction. These replies include concepts of 
relations with children: “Played very nicely,” “Helped somebody “ as well 
as relations with teacher — “Maybe he made a little pin out of clay for the 
teacher,” 

Summing up the findings on these two pictures concerning praise, we 
can say that by and large the children at the North School expect praise for 
compliant, obedient behavior to *1 greater extent than the South School 
children, and that concepts of praise in the area of human relations seem 
less important at tlie North than at the South School, Though the Soutli 
School children do consider compliant, obedient behavior important, they almost 
never conceive of it in terms of keeping quiet and sitting still. “Goodness” is 
important to both groups of children, but has different emphases- 

These results seem to indicate that to some extent, at least, the children’s 
answers are here reflecting the actual practices and atmospheres of their 
schools. At the South School, certainly, the concepts of cooperation, rc^ 
sponsibility, and good social relations are basic in tlie values that underlie 
all the practices in the school; and certainly “keeping quiet” and "sitting 
still” liavc received very little emphasis as values per sc. In fact, the South 
School does not 'ivani its children to keep quiet and sit still. It wants jv»st 
the opposite, because it believes that only when young children are free to 
move about and talk can they have a spontaneous constructive school life. 

But have wc not also said that the teachers in the North School allow 
and encourage a great deal of frccdoiTi, that they arc progressive and forward- 
looking, and have values for children that are a far cry from the old- 
fashioned public school standards of behavior? This is true, yet that these 
values are entirely comparahle to those at the South School is not the case, 
except in the case of the BB teacher rvliosc children clearly seem to reflect 
her influence. It must be remembered, too, that the North School teachers 
were operating within the large framework of a complicated city system 
where there was not unanivnous acceptance of activity and freedom in the 
classrooin. 

This difference between the responses of the children in the two schools, 
in the matter of “compliance,” is in the direction one would expect. At the 
same time, it is a little surprising to find compliant, obedient behavior so 
overwhelmingly important in the North School, and it is also surprising, 
perhaps, to find it figuring as largely as it does at tlie South School. At 
neither school do the teachers seem to he getting their values across 100 
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per cent. Do these compliant answers reflect certain pressures tliat the chil- 
dren are bringing to school with them? Is this a ease, as also perhaps in the 
Trouble area, where we arc encountering some projection of feelings rather 
than complete reflection of real practices in the school? Certainlj'- it is likely 
that in the home atmospheres of the North School children we would find 
compliant obedience present as a value to an overwhelmingly greater extent 
than in the home atmospheres of the South School children — sufficiently 
present to account for a good deal of the expectations that the children 
bring to school. 

The important possibilit}" must not be overlooked, however, that a 
teacher, by her own attitudes and values, can to a measure break through 
the projections and false expectations and implant her realities. Certainly 
the BB teacher seems to be doing this to some extent. 

As we have pointed out before, it is likely that we are encountering some 
projections of feelings — or wishes or beliefs — among tlic South School chil- 
dren also. In the Happiness questions we found an emphasis on academic 
work that does not stem from any reality in the classroom. Tliat emphasis 
is here in these hvo questions also. 

Another “thread" that appeared in the Happiness area can be picked up 
here, too. In discussing the implications of the “be good" answers, we 
suggested that as adults we may not realize how much children use us for 
the censors in their lives. It appears in these two Good Behavior questions 
that wc also may not realize Lo what extent children at this early stage of 
their development tend to interpret our values in the simplest terms of what 
is “good" regardless of what terms the teachers put them in, in their 
attempt to stress creative accomplishment, rcsponsibilit)'^, cooperation, “steadi- 
ness," and so forth. 

llcfore proceeding to the pictures in the bad behavior area, wc should note 
that the Good Gill and the Praise Card pictures arc not entirely comparable. 
The Praise Card situation in both schools brings forth jiiore responses 
having to do with compliant, obedient behavior. Is this tied in witli a long 
tradition of tangible rewards for just this very thing? 

D. Area: Bad Behavior 
1. The Gohl Star 

fIxf>!atiatlo/t: '‘Here are some children read}’ to go home. See, 

ihey have theiv hats and coats on. And the teacher is giving tlierU 
some gold stars — see? (pointing.) But this little girl i.s crying. She 
didn't get one. Why didn’t she get one?" 
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Practically every cliild, at both the North and South Schools, had a ready 
answer for this question, and in practically all cases it was expressed in the 
same three words, ‘^She was bad/* or '*She was naughty/* witli one or two 
rare variations such as *‘She wasn^t good/’ 

Because we were not satisfied to stop there, and wanted more specific 
concepts of badness or naughtiness, we proceeded, after this stock answer, to 
ask the child what the little girl did that was bad, if the child himself did 
not elaborate on his statement of his own accord. It is the replies after this 
interrogation that we arc considering in this analysis. 

Such replies fell into approximately the same types of classification that 
were used on the ‘"good behavior" questions (Good Girl and Praise Card), 
There were concepts of "badness" as non-compliance, either of a general sort, 
or specific in terms of not keeping quiet and sitting still, or otlier rare 
miscellaneous ways. In addition, the little girl was thought of as failing 
to get the gold star because of some shortcoming in relation to her school 
work: ‘‘Didn't do her work/’ “Didn’t finish her reading.” 

Then there were replies which seem to fall in the area of social relations, 
though they do not take the forms they did on the good behavior questions* 
The little girl is not "bad” because she fails to help the teaclier or take 
responsibility in the room, but for aggression against the children (fighting 
or hitting them), or against the teacher (making a face at her). It should 
be explained, however, that this latter idea might not have occurred to tlic 
children if we, in administering the test, had not inadvertently suggested 
it* In the order in which the pictures were shown, this picture followed 
fairly closely on the heels (with only one other in between) of the first 
picture in the punishment series, which shows a little girl making a face at 
the teacher behind her back, Because of this circumstance, not too much 
weight should be given to these replies. 

At the North School, only five children out of 94 did not reply to this 
question with the stereotype, "She was bad” (or "naughty”). A sixth child 
varied it slightly in an interesting way, " 'Cause the teacher thought she 
was bad.” 

When this concept is broken dowii^ almost exactly half the replies (5l 
per cent) express non-compliance, about equally divided between the sins 
of ft general sort of disobedience ("She didn’t obey the teacher,”) and the 
sin of making noise, ^viLh just an additional sprinkling of misceUaneous mis- 
demeanors, as well ns of the misdemeanor of not sitting still (Tables l5 
and 16), 

Of the 28 replies (27 per cent) that fell in the category of aggression 
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TABLE 15 
The Gold Star 


C A 

A'=25 + 3 A’=Z6+t N- 

n 

=20+3 

BO 

A’=23 + l 

North 

iV=H+8 A' 

South 

=25+2 

T^on-Compliancc 

.6+ .59 

.39 

.38 

.51 

.44 

School Work 
Aggression 

.14 0 

,09 

,13 

.09 

.22 

Teacher* 

Aggression 

.11 .30 

,30 

.41 

.27 

.26 

Cliildren 

.11 n 

.21 

.08 

.13 

.07 

*These replies have doubtful significance, largely consisting of "making 
u'hich was suggested by n previous picture. 

TABLE 16 

The Gold Star: Breakdown of Non-Compliance 

fnces/* 


C A 

B 

BB 

Nortli 

South 


A'=20 JV=18 

A^=9 


N=i6 

N=U 

General 

.35 .50 

.11 

.33 

.36 

A6 

Noise 

.30 .39 

.55 

.33 

.38 

.08 

Not Sitting Still 

.20 .05 

,11 

.11 

.12 

0 

Others 

.15 .05 

.22 

.22 

.14 

.46 


against the teacher, all but five -were in terms of making a face at the 
teacher, These five concerned talking back at her, bothering her, and being 
mad at her. 

Aggression against children, always expressed in terms of fighting or 
liitting, was relatively unimportant, figuring in only 13 per cent of the 
replies. 

The concept of badness in relation to school work was even less important 
(9 per cent), and was never expressed really in terms of academic failure. 
It was decidedly not the "dunce hat” idea, but in six of tlic nine instances 
was expressed in almost exactly these words, "She didn't do her work.” 
Two other concepts had to do with talking during reading, and not finishing 
reading, while the other was "She didn’t draw” Note that none of these 
has to do with doing poor work, or not knowing how to read, etc. The era 
of dunce hats, fortunately, does seem to be over. 

Thus, at the North School the thinking on this question Is very clear. 

The little girl fails to get a gold star hecause she is bad, and she is bad 

because, chiefly, she doesn’t do what the teacher says, she talks and she 
sometimes hits (and possibly makes faces.) Failure to sit still is a rare con- 
cept, only slightly less important than failure to do her work. 

However, just as on tlie Good llchavior questions, the BB group (and 

indeed the B group as well), if examined separately, stand a little apart, 

with less emphasis than some of Lhc groups on non -compliance. 
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Of the 25 children nt the South School, there is only one who docs not 
begin with the stereotype, “She was bad*’ (or naughty,) and this exception 
is only a slight variation: “Because she wasn't good fov the wlioU day." 

Ill almost all other ways, as well, the responses at the South School shape 
up as they did at the North School, without large sigiiificaiit differences, 
Tliat IS, a little less than half of the replies (44 per cent) arc in terms of 
the sin of non-compliant behavior. Next in importance (26 per cent) are 
the replies having to do with making a face at the teacher. Six out of the 
seven replies that are in terms of aggression to the teaclicr are expressed in 
this way; failure in relation to school work is mentioned in 22 per cent of the 
replies, which appe«irs to be somewhat more than tire 9 per cent at the North 
School, though is not significant on the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
(Interestingly enough, several of these schoohvork replies do contain some 
of the dunce hat element: “She did her work' wrong,*’ “Bad in spellmg,” 
“Didn't write good.’’) Aggression against children (always in terms of 
hitting and fighting) is minor, mentioned in only 7 per cent of the replies. 

The outstanding difference between the two schools show's up when wc 
break down the “non-compliance'* category. At the North School, it wdll 
be remembered, non-compliance was conceived of cliiefly in two ways, as a 
general sort of disobedience and as the specific sin of not keeping quiet, At 
the South School the “general” sort of disobedience is important but with 
even more weight, and in the same terms, “Maybe not paid attention,*' 
“She didn't do what the teacher told her to.” (No instances of “steady.”) 
But as a misdemeanor scarcely appears at all. In fact it is mentioned 

hy only one child. Instead, the South School children think of a wide 
variety of specific offenses which wc have classified as “miscellaneous'' simply 
because there was no other place to put them. In fact, tlierc arc as many of 
these replies as there arc of the general type of non-compliant responses, 
significantly more than the few classified as miscellaneous fov the North 
School, Among these replies for the South School children are, “Made the 
teacher call her three times,” “Maybe she didn’t rest well,’* “She might have 
spilled paint all over the floor or something,*' “When the teacher wasn't 
looking she might have gone up to the blackboard and crossed ov\t some of 
the letters.” 

Thus, at the South School, the little girl is bad because she doesn’t do 
what the teacher says, and she disobeys or makes trouble In a variety of 
miscellaneous ways, as well as doing bad school work (and perhaps she 
makes faces at the teacher). She rarely hits. 

The only big difference between the schools is that at tlie South Scliool 
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various miscellaneous acts take tlie place of the misdemeanor of the talking 
at the North Sclioolj and there is some indication of more importance attached 
to school woric. 

Because some of the replies in connection with school work at the Soutli 
School contain the "dunce-hat'* idea, so very foreign to all basic philosophies 
and practices at this school, one asks as before, whether these South School 
children were not really identifying this Gold Star situation as their own, 
but were answering as they thought children might answer in schools where 
Gold Stars are given. Possibly the fact that no "stcadj^” answers were given 
is another indication that this might have been the case. 

What are the findings when we compare the replies for this Bad Girl 
with those for the Good Girl? Are the replies interchangeable? For 
i/istance, is compliance as important when the children arc thinicing about 
good behavior as it is when they are thinking about bad behfivior? 

At the North ScJ)ool, ns ^able 17 shows, tJjc Gopd GiWs behavior is 


TAI^LE 1:7 

Co\[p Arison of Good Giri* with Had Gnu. 



North 

South 


Good Girl 

Bod GJi'J 

Good Girl 

Bad Gii‘1 

m 

Compliance or 
Non-Compliance 

.59 

.51 

,4+ 

.44 

School Work 

.31 

,09 

,2a 

.22 

Social Relations 

.09 

.+0 

.23 

.33 


coJiceived of as compliance slightly ?)iore than the Bad Girl’s is as failure 
to comply. At the South School, on the other hand, the compliance is equal 
on both questions. However, this docs not mean that bad behavior is con- 
ceived of as the exact converse of good behavior at the South School, This 
is not quite the case at either school. Badness is never expressed as faiUtuj 
to help the teacher, nor is goodness usually expressed as not hitting or 
fighting, though an occasional "pla.vifig nicely’* perhaps carries implications 
of it. 

Another interesting contrast that comes to ligJit wiien tJ]c Good Girl 
and Bad Girl concepts arc studied side by side is the difference between the 
implied values when W'c combine the Scliool AVork and Social Relations 
categories. At the North School, Compliance looms larger tVian School 
AVork and Social Relations together on the Good Girl question, though not 
on the Bad Girl. At the South School, on the other hand. Social Relations 
and School Work arc more important than Compliance, on both questions. 
It seems significant that this area should loom importantly in the tliiiiking 
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on good beliRvior just ?is on bad bebaviov. In this respect these South school 
children seem to have integrated more social ideals than, the North School 
children havCj though one must be careful not to impute this entirely to the 
influence of their school. It may simply be evidence of somewhat greater 
development in social relations within the whole constellation that makes 
up the life of these children. 

2. Boy in the Comer 

Expla/iaiioii: *' Here’s a little boy wlio has to go sit off in the corner, 
because he did something bad, Whftt do yon think lie did?’’ 

The responses relative to this ‘'Bad Boy” fall into the same categories 
as the responses about the *‘Bad Girl” (Gold Star picture), with the ex- 
ception that one new kind of reply appears here in what may be thought of 
as the social relations area. This Bad Boy not only hits and fights childrenj 
but he has what we have called "bad relations” with them. That is, he 
bothers, disturbs, grabs from them, messes up what they arc doing, and 
doesn’t play nicely. 

Briefly reviewing the categories, then, the boy is put off in the corner 
for two large types of offenses: (/?) a failure to comply and obey (expressed 
as a general sort of not minding, or as failure to keep quiet and sit still, and 
other miscellaneous ways); and (b) for badness either in relation to school 
achievement or human relations, aggressing against teacher and cliildren, or 
belmving in a way that indicates bad relations with the cliildren. 

To the children at the North School, non-compliance is not considered 
the little boy's misdemermor as frequently as it was in the case of the Bad 
Girl (Tabic 18). Only 32 per cent of the thinking involves this concept 
here. (Compare with 51 per cent for the girl.) The chief ingredient of 
the non-compliance mentioned here is talking and making noise, with a 
niliioi* scattering of failure to sit still and general disobedience, such as 
"didn't listen to the teacher,” and a few miscellaneous concepts (Table 19). 
The BB group, though — and to a lesser degree the group — can scarcely 
be included in this summary. Here, as before, non-compliance is of much 
less importance than in the other groups. 

Aggressing against children is the chief fault of this boy, expressed by 
exactly half the children, and no longer is it limited to just hitting, fighting, 
as it was in the case of the girl, but it includes quite a variety of kinds of 
aggressive roughness, such as biting, hitting with a stick, throwing some- 
thing and hurting somebody, pushing, smacking, making somebody cry, pinch- 
ing, and several times it is specified that the boy has hit a little ffirL 
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TABLIL 18 
Boy IK the Corker 
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A S BB 
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School Work .01 


Q 

.04 .04 

.03 
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Teach er '14 
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0 0 
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Aggression 
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-48 
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,14 
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0 
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0 
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TABLE 19 

THE Corner; Hreakoown of Non-Coupma-nce 
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A n HU 
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General 

.20 


,21 0 0 

.15 

,33 

Noise 

AO 


.36 .63 LOO 

.46 

0 

Mot Silting Still 

.26 


.14 0 0 

.15 

.33 ‘ 

Throwing Blocks 

0 


.21 .12 0 

.10 

0 

Others 

.\l 


,Q7 .25 0 

.13 

.33 


‘'IJftd reUtlons*’ with other chilclrcn arc important only to the extent 
of 14 per cent. Frequently this concept is related to the woodwo iking shown 
in tile background of the picture, with replies such as, ''Tried to take wood 
from the children " But also there arc a number indicating failure to play 
"fair"’ or "nice.” Here again, though, it must be pointed out that the BB 
group differs in that it gives a great deal more importance to this concept 
than the other groups do — and the B group, as well, follows this trend. 

Misdemeanors in relation to schoolwork, or aggressing against teacher, 
arc of extremely minor importance. The instances of aggression against the 
teacher have nothing to do with making a face at her, but include fighting 
and hitting her, and spitting at her. 

There is one special reply standing entirch^ by itself: "Said a bad word.” 

To sum up, in general at the North School the little boy had to be put 
in the corner because he was fighting, pushing> hitting other cliildrcn^ and 
because his behavior was lacking in the compliance expected of school chil- 
dren— (he talked, and commuted a few other sins such as Jumping around 
and miscellaneous acts such as writing on walls and floor.) Also, less im- 
port anti 5 ', he did not have good relations with other children. He grabbed 
things away from tlicni and didn’t phiy niccl}^ with them. 

This is scarcely comparable to the tlilnklng on the Bad Girl question, 
The little girl was deprived of tJic gold star Jiot for all this roughness, but 
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chiedy because she didn’t do what the teacher and she talked. Of course, 
the pictured sitiiatious arc not comp arable. The Gold Star tradition prob- 
ably is one of reward for a general sort of nice behavior in school, whereas 
certainly a picture of a little hoy sitting off in a corner with a teacher ap- 
parently scolding him suggests specific misdemeanors. 

There is also the possibility that there is a real sex difference reflected 
here — that bo^^s arc the rougher ones and arc seen as such by the children. 

When we turn to the South School, we find that the little boy Is bad 
chiefly because of aggression against children (32 per cent) and bad relations 
.with them (32 per cent.) What we have called '‘non- com pliant'^ behavior 
is relatively unimportanl: (11 per cent,) with the sin of “talking’’ con- 
spicuously absent (and no instances of failure to be “steady'*). Ifacincss in 
relation to school work is somewhat more important than non-com pi iance. 

It appears to the extent of 18 per cent — and as on the Gold Star Question 
contains some of the “duncc-hat idea, that is, a penalty for doing a thing 
in the wrong way. “Mighta hammered a nail in crooked” — though also we 
find such replies as “inusta been talking while tiicy was studying.” 

Thus at tlic South School the little boy is bad bccau.se of roughness with 
the children, expressed ns “Hit someone over head with hammer,” or “Shut 
the door on somebody’s finger,” (never with reference to hitting I 

also because of bad relations with the children — he was “botlieriiig,” “dis- 
turbing,” “getting in the way” or taking someone else’s woodwork. Like- 
wise, he is bad because he “miglitn hammered a nail in crooked” or didn't 
want to read and write. 

This is somewhat different from replies on the Gold Star question because 
of the emphasis here on roughness and bothering and disturbing, the whole 
area of chi Id -chi Id relations growing out of protection of work and play, 
rather than on various form.s of non-compliance. This Is the same kind of 
contrast that exists at the North School on these two questions, but there are 
still some differences between the schools to explore. 

There arc some notable differences between the Bad Boy at the North 
School, and the Bad Bov at the South School. If we try to boil down to 
very brief terms what the boy at the North School did, we can say that 
fie fought, and disobeyed. On the contrary, at the South School he fights and 
dhtufb^, and does something wrong in relation to his school work. Dis- 
obedience in terms of not doing what the teacher says, or talking, is muc!\ 
less important. Social relations in terms of getting along witl^ others without 
grabbing, bothering, and disturbing, are much wore important. 

This particular emphasis does seem to reflect the actual philosophy of 
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the 'school- Even these words, “bother” and “disturb,” come out of the 
teachers’ mouths and are descriptive of aims that we do not fmd so much 
at the North School. Wc can still suggest, however, that some of the 
answers at the South School arc not reflecting rcalit3^ idea that punish- 
[neiit follows for hammering nails in crooked, or for not wanting to “read 
and write” is not entirely realistic. At the North School, on the contrary, 
tlici'c seems to be nothing on this particular question that is not a reflection 
of the actual situation. 

Let us turn now to a comparison of the Good Boy with tJie Bad Boy, at 
each school, to sec what this will reveal (Table 20). 

TABLE 20 

Comparison of Goon Boy witw Bad Boy 

North South 

Good Boy Bad Boy Good Boy Bad Boy 


Compliance or Non-Compliance 

.69 

.32 

.50 

.11 

School Work 

.21 

.03 

.25 

.18 

Social Relations 

,08 

.64 

■1? 

.71 

X 

.01 

.01 

.07 

0 


We see that at both schools tlic idea of compliance is far less important 
for the Bad Boy than for the Good, whereas the social rclatioiivS area looms 
into mucli greater importance in the case of the Bad ]\oy. 

Here again, as on the Gold Star question, but much more strikingly so, 
we find that good behavior is not the converse of bad. A little boy does not 
get a praise card for refraining from rough play, but roughness is what he 
is bad for — or what he is put in the corner for, we should say. However, it 
is possible that if the Rad Roy picture had been more com parable to tlie 
Good Boy picture, the replies might have been more interchangeable. And 
we must vemember that in the case of the South School children, a reward 
sucli as tlic Praise Card was entirely unfamiliar, and tlicir answers may 
have been reflecting what they considered to be traditional mores. 

At this point, let us try to pull together sonic of the threads that liave 
bceJi running through these four Good and Bad Behavior questions, and 
suniinarizc briefly the significant findings: 

L Compliant, obedient behavior is a value more prominent in the thinking 
of the North than the South School children, with the exception of the /i/f 
group. The South School children, and the group, attach more im- 
portance to social relations in the classroom, and in the South Scliool keeping 
quiet and sitting still arc rarely reflected as values. 

2, ^riioiigh tlic above finding.^ seem to reflect to a degree the actual 
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practices of the teachers and the atmospheres in the two schools^ there is 
some indication that in neither school are the teachers getting their values 
across 100 per cent. That is, both the North and South School children 
seem to attach more overwhelming importance to compliant behavior as a 
source of praise than we believe is warranted in terms of the actual situation, 
At the South School, moreover, the concept of being ‘‘steady/’ whicli the 
teachers use, is not mentioned by the children as much as the old-fashioned 
being “good” and doing wliat the teacher tells you. Also, these South School 
children throughout think in terms of values attached to academic school 
work, which is a far cry from the teacher's values for these children. Like- 
wise, some of the values express the "dunce-hat” idea — penalty for doing 
one’s work incorrectly — which it is very hard to believe has any actual 
counterpart in what goes on at the South School. 

Such replies at the South School may indicate that these children were 
not always identifying these pictured situations as their own, 

3, The good behavior situations that we pictured were not exactly com- 
parable to the bad behavior situations. This partially explains why the 
children's concepts of "badness” as expressed in this test were not the exact 
converse of concepts of "goodness." Yet there is still room for teachers to 
ponder the possibility that the same stress is not laid on j^oorf relations with 
children that is put on bad relations. Is there a tendency to let children 
drift along with vague, unformed, and "traditional” ideas of goodness? 

4. The almost universal answer to the Gold Star question, ''She was 
bad,” reveals, perhaps, tlic way children reduce their concepts to the simplest 
common denominator. What does it signify that even at the South School, 
where such a phrase is ^)evey used by the teachers, this was the immediate 
answer of practically all of the children? We have already suggested, in 
discussing the Good Behavior answers, that these young children may tend 
to reduce their concept of goodness to tlie simple expression, "good," regard- 
less of how their teachers formulate it. This finding in the area of "Bad- 
ness" gives further weight to this suggestion. 

E. Area: Punishment 
1, Girl Apainst Teacher 

Explnrinttori: “This little girl is making a naughty f.Tce at the tencher, 
isn’t she? What do yon dunk the tcuchec ^Y^U tlo to her if she tvivns 
n round and sees her?” 

The "punishments” suggested not only for this little girl, but also for the 
other cliildrcn in tlie punisliineiit scries of pictures, may be thought of as 
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bcloaging to one or the other of two large groups. In one group the teacher 
is respondfiig with an overt personal reaction and feeling. That is, she 
cither scolds, gets mad or cross, etc., or else she hits, slaps, spanks, or does 
soinctliing of equally violent nature, such as put the child in a dark closet. 

On the other hand she may appear to be somewhat more impersonal. Slic 
resorts to the usual school controls such as puttivig the child in the corner, 
making him stay in, sending to the principal, telling mother, and numerous 
others of lesser significance. That is, one docs not see lier reacting with 
personal anger expressed in her own voice and actions, 

A third way of dealing with the situation appears in two of the questions, 
and will be discussed in the context of those questions. 

On this picture, a slight majority of the children at tl\c North School 
thought of the teacher in this instance as punishing in what we have called 
the ^'iinpersonal” way, with the usual school controls. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the replies were in this category, and 29 per cent expressing such pJiysical 
methods of punishment as hitting, slapping, spanking, etc. (sec Table 21). 


TABLE 21 

Giri. Against Traciier 
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Scliool Controls 

.54 

.61 

.56 

.59 

.57 

.68 

Scolding 

Physical, or 

.07 

.11 

.17 

.18 

.13 

.16 

Violent Quality 

.39 

.27 

.26 

.23 

.29 

A 6 


Wiiat are these “school controls^ that are so imporUnt to tlie children? 
The list of them is a long one, but they may be grouped into a few areas, 
A number are simply methods of isolation, in the scliool room. The teacher 
makes the child go off in a corner, or sit by himself, or else she makes him 
stay in when the others have gone. Another method is isolation outside of 
the room — in the hall or elsewhere — though the “in the Iiall“ method is 
seldom mentioned by the public school children, since it is against the 
regulations in this school for a teacher to use this form of isolation. 

In the third area, the teacher has recourse to some other authority, eitlier 
the principal or home. She sends children to the principal or sends them 
home, tells their mothers, asks their mothers and fathers to spank thcn\, etc. 

Then there arc several kinds of punishments hard to classify. For instance, 
the teacher may give the children bad marks, or deprive them of something, 
or make them do something to atone for the misdeed, or threaten tlicin with 
‘hiext time,” and other miscellaneous wa3^s. 
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IsoUtioji in the room is the method most often mcntioiied by the North 
Scliool children among these school controls, (with approximately half of 
the replies in this category), a slight majority in the “put in the corner" 
category — fJ?oi 2 gh inspection of the results h}" eJassrooms shoves distinct 
differences, reflecting the individual teacher’s methods (Tables 21 and 22), 


TABLE 22 

Gm. Against Teacher: Breakdown of School Controls 



C 

N=16 

N=^16 

B 

N=19 

nji 

N=13 

North 

N — 64 

South 

N=17 

Isolation in Roo.m 

put in Corner 

.19 

75 

.16 

.D8 

.30 

,06 

Make Stay In 

.31 

0 

.26 

.3? 

.23 

0 

Isolation Outside 

Put Outside 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.76 

Other Places 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.06 

Recourse to 

Other Authority 

Principal 

.19 

.06 

.21 

.15 

.16 

0 

Home 

.12 

0 

.16 

.31 

.14 

.12 

Principal & Home 

0 

.06 

0 

0 

,01 

0 

Miscellaneous 

Bad Marks and 
Demotion 

.12 

J2 

.10 

.08 

.H 

0 

Others 

.06 

0 

.10 

0 

.05 

D 


For instance^ the teacher in the A group, to judge Liy the cliildrca’s answers, 
apparently uses Put in the Corner exclusively, whereas the B and BB group 
teacher favors making the children stay in, The investigators noted that 
this actually was the case in classroom practice. 

Somewhat less important was recourse to other authorit^^ constituting 
about one- third of the scJioo] control replies. These authorities were equally 
divided between the principal and home. 

Other school controls were of minor importance. 

The important thing to remember about the punishment of this little 
girl is that the majority of the children expect a relatively mild use of the 
usual school controls, but half as many think the child will be slapped, 
spanked, hit. This is perhaps surprising in view of the fact that such corporal 
punishment was not vised in any of the classrooms concerned in this stiidy- 
Aud though it is conceivable that one of these teachers, like teachers almost 
anywhere, might at some time ^‘strike’* a child, yet it is really inconceivable 
that any actual beating or spanking could go on. Yet listen to the way these 
replies are phrased : “Whip her,” “Beat her,” “Whack her with the ruler,” 
“Spank her.” The implications of this had better be laid aside for the time 
being, until we have the total picture. 
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How do the feelings of the South School children differ, in this situation? 
Very little. The maiority of the replies (68 pet cent) avc in fayor of 
"‘school controls”; the expectation of scolding (16 per cent) is just about 
what it is at the Kortli School, and there arc even some replies indicating 
an expectation of spanking and whipping (16 per cent.) Though this is a 
smaller percentage than at the North School, it fs not significantly so. 

However, tlie content of the school controls has an entirely different 
emphasis. Here there is no putting in the corner or making the children 
stay in, and likewise no sending to the principal. The stock answer, given 
by almost all whose replies are in this school controls area, is ‘"Send her out 
in the lialL^^ 

Are the children any less '"violent” in their concepts of corporal punish- 
ment? Look at the answer: '"Maybe hit her with a ruler/* "'Spank her,'* 
It should be said, however, that two of the children who said ‘‘spaok^^ 
giggled rather foolishly afterwards, and one of them added that "teachers 
don't usually spank.” Yet even this knovvledge was not enough to keep 
them from giving "spank” as a first spontaneous ajiswcr! 

It appears that on this question wc are finding some reflection of actual 
practices in both schools, and at the same time some kind of projection of 
feelings. The school controls as described by the children are entirely 
realistic. The physical punishment answers are not 

Thoiigli diiTerenccs between the two schools arc not striking, the replies 
of the South School children arc /// the direciion of fewer physically violent 
answers. 


2. Boy Against Teacher 

H.vplafiatiou: “Here's a little boy feeling very angry. See bow mati 
he is? He^s hitting the teacher, isn't he? What do you think she’ll do 
to him?” 

As indicated in Table 23, the over-all distribution of replies at the North 
School is practically what it was on the Girl Against Teacher, except that 


TABLE 23 

Boy Against Teachbr 


N-- 

c 

=25++ 

A 

=26++ 

B 

JV=20+6 

BB 

jV=^23+1 

North 

iV=9++15 /Y 
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= 25+0 

School Controls 

.55 

.60 

.50 

.67 

.58 

.72 

Scolding 

.04 

.07 

.OS 

.08 

.06 

.04 

Physical or 

Violent Quality 

X 

.41 

0 

.33 

0 

.42 

0 

.25 

0 

.36 

0 

.20 

.04 
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there seem to be ii icw itiore answers containing the corporal punishrnent 
iilea (^6 per cent as against 29 per gentO 

However, examining the nature of the school controls (Table 24), we 
see that there is a slight shift in emphasis* Whereas it was enough chiefly 


TABLE 2+ 

Bov Against I'eachkr: BaiiAKDmi'N of School Controls 



C 

N^i7 

-■/ 

N=l9 

D 

jY— 17 

nn 

N^i9 

North 

iV=72 
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Isolation iw Room 

Put in Corner, etc. 
Make Slay In 
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.06 

.16 

.21 
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A2 

.05 

.23 

.26 

.16 

0 

Isolation Outside 

Put Outside 

0 

.11 

0 

.16 

.07 

.58 

Other Places 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.11 

Rbcourse to 

Other Authority 
P rincipal 


.26 

.12 

.10 

.25 

.05 

Home 

.23 

0 

,29 

.10 

.15 

.05 

Principal and 

Home or Court 

0 

.05 

.06 

0 

.03 

0 

Miscellaneous 

Bad Marks and 
Demotion 

0 

.05 

0 

.05 

.03 

0 

Qtl\CT9 

0 

0 

.2+ 

.16 

.10 
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to Isolate the little girl In the room, apparently for this boy something a little 
more drastic must be done, There is more recourse to other authority than 
ill the case of the girl, and sending to the principal is the chief authority 
mentioned. One child even suggests that the priiicrpal will send the boy to 
court 1 

The expressions of violence arc perhaps even slightly more dramatic than 
on the Girl Against Teacher, including '‘She*ll pull him from the neck/’ 
"Give him a beating with a strap/^ "Shc^ll pull him by the collar and push 
him in the corner/' "Slam the door right on him.” (It should be pointed 
out, Iiowcver, that such dramatically violent replies arc not found in the 
second grade or BB children, who restrict themselves to a milder spank, 
shake, hh. Motcovcy, the BB childien gWe considerably fewer of these 
violent replies than any other group.) 

When w'c turn to the South School replies, we sec that the answers 
appears in proportions very similar to those of the Girl Against Teaclier, 
though there is less scolding (nientionccl in only one reply, ns against four 
on Girl Against readier). Putting out of tlic room remains the most 
prominent school control, tliough a few more children on this question 
suggest isolation in the room in the form ot "Sit him down in a chair,” or 
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"Put him in the corner.^' Only one child brings in any reference to the 
prlncipnl> and only one mentions home. 

The corporal piinisiimcnt answers (not significantly fewer than at the 
North School but certainly in that direction) are phrased in a way that 
must seem to the children appropriate for this boy. Four of them are 
exactly the same statement, ‘71 it him back.” The fifth adds “with a ruler,” 
In the case of the Bad Girl there was only one “hit with a ruler,” whereas 
the rest were in terms of “spank,” 

Thus children in both schools mete out a slightly different order of punisli- 
ment for a boy who hits the teacher than for a girl who makes faces at her. 
As a whole, the North School children arc more severe with him than 
with the girl — rougher, that Is, and they feel that his behavior merits a 
good deal of recourse to principal and home — and even court! The South 
School children hit the boy, and spank the girl, and do a little more scolding 
in her case, but one can hardly say they arc “rougher” with this boy, The 
method of discipline is essentially tlie same — he must be isolated, either in 
a chair by himself or outside in the hall. Principal and home do not begin 
to have tile importance as aids to discipline that they have in the North 
School, In general, in the South School it appears that there are less stern 
sanctions against a hoy hitting the teacher. The presence of fewer physically 
violent responses may be one of the indications of this. 

As wc suggested in summarizing the responses on tlie Girl Against Teacher 
question, it appears that here too, in neither school arc the children giving 
entirely realistic responses. The presence of these physically violent replies 
docs seem to indicate the projection of some fears, perhaps based on home 
experiences, or the home expounding of tJie traditioiial mores, probably more 
in the case of the North than the South School children. It may not be 
unreasonable to suggest, however, as we have before, that sowe ienchers may 
be able to break through these projected fears to some extent. The BB 
teacher here as in other areas seems to be doing this. 

It is likely, also, that maturity and experience help to overcome these 
unrealistic expectations. The physically violent replies of the C group (sec- 
ond grade), though they amount to a considerable percentage, arc mild 
in character. 

3. Boy JfffiifiSf Boy 

Explanation: “Here's a little boy about to hit this little boy with a 
book, isn’t he? Whftt do you think the teacher will do to him if she 
turns nround and sees liim?'” 

A new category of responses appear!? on this question, where the aggressor 
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there seem to be r few more answers containing the corporal punishment 
idea (36 per cent as against 29 per cent.) 

However* examming the nature of the school controls (Table 24), we 
sec that there is a slight shift in emphasis. Whereas it was enough chieOy 


TADLE 24 

Hoy ACiMNST Teacher: Breakdown of School Controls 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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.52 

.26 

.12 

.10 
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.05 
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.23 

0 

.29 

.10 

.15 

.05 
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Home or Court 

0 

.05 

.06 

0 

.03 

0 

Miscellaneous 

Bad Marks and 
Demotion 

0 

.05 

0 

.05 

.03 

0 

Others 

0 

0 

,24 

.16 

.10 

0 


to isolate the little girl in the loom, apparently for this boy something a little 
more drastic must be done. There is more recourse to other autliority than 
in the case of the girl, and sending to the principal is the chief authority 
mentioned. One child even suggests that the principal will send the boy to 
court I 

The expressions of violence are perhaps even slightly more dramatic than 
on the Giii Against Teacher, including ‘*She’ll pull him from the neck,’* 
‘'Give him a beating with a strap/* “She'll pull him by the collar and pusli 
him in the corner/' “Slam the door right on him/' (It should be pointed 
out, however, tliat such dramatically violent replies are not found iji the 
second grade or BB children, who restrict themselves to a mjlder spank, 
shake, hit. Moreover, the BB children give considerably fewer of these 
violent replies than any other group.) 

When we turn to the South School replies, wc see that tlie answers 
appears in proportions very similar to those of the Girl Against Teacher, 
though there is less scolding (mentioned in only one reply, as against four 
on Girl Against Teacher). Putting out of the room remains the most 
prominent school control, though a few more children on this question 
suggest isolation in tlie room in the form of “Sit iiini down in n chair/’ or 
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^Tut him in the corner.” Only one child brings in any reference to the 
principal, and only one mentions home. 

The corporal punishment answers (not significantly fewer than at the 
North School but certainly in that direction) arc phrased in a way that 
must seem to the children appropriate for this boy. Four of them arc 
exactly the same statement, ”Hit him back.” The fifth adds "with a ruler.” 
In the case of the Bad Girl there was only one “hit with a ruler,” wlicreas 
the rest were in terms of “spank.” 

Thus children in both schools mete out a slightly different order of punish- 
ment for a boy who hits the teacher than for a girl who makes faces at her. 
As a whole, the North School children arc more severe with him than 
with the girl — rougher, that is, and they feel that his behavior merits a 
good deal of recourse to principal and home — and even court! The South 
School children hit the boy, and spank the girl, and do a little more scolding 
in her case, but one can hardly say they are “rougher” with tliis boy. The 
method of discipline is essentially the same — he must be isolated, either in 
a chair by himself or outside in the hall. Principal and home do not begin 
to have the importance as aids to discipline that they have in the North 
School. In general, in the South School it appears that there arc less stern 
sanctions against a hoy hitting the teacher. The presence of fewer physically 
violent responses may be one of the indications of this. 

As we suggested in summarizing the responses on the Girl Against Teacher 
question, it appears that here too, in neither school are the children giving 
entirely realistic responses. The presence of these physically violent replies 
docs vseem to indicate the projection of some fears, perhaps based on home 
experiences, or the home expounding of the traditional mores, probably more 
in the case of the North than the South School chiUlrcn. It may not he 
unreasonable to suggest, however, as we have before, that some feachef^s may 
be able to break through these projected fears to some extent, Tlie BB 
teacher here as in other areas seems to he doing this. 

It is likely, also, that maturity and experience help to overcome tlicsc 
unrealistic expectations. The physically violent replies of the C group (sec- 
ond grade), though they amount to a considerable percentage, are mild 
in character. 

3. Boy Against Boy 

ExtlanatlQw: ‘'Here's a little boy about to Kit this little boy with a 
book, isn't he? What do you think the teacher will do to him if she 
turns around anti sees him?"' 

A new category of responses appears on this question, where the aggressor 
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is child against chiUh and not cliild jigamst teacher. We have called these 
responses attempts of the teacher Lo deal with the specific situation in a way 
that is appropriate to it alone. That is, she does not simply show personal 
anger, or use one of the stereotype control methods such as put the child 
in the corner, but instead she may “take his book awa)s” or as one of the 
South School children says, “Well, I think the teacher will have to have a 
talk with him about hitting with books because this book is in the library/' 

All of the previous categories are present on this question also. 

The North school children apportion their punishments for this boy 
approximately in the way they apportion them on the two previous punish- 
ment questlona, expect that they have added this new specific situation 
method in 10 per cent of their replies- Fifty-one per cent of the replies are 
school controls, 8 per cent scolding, and 31 per cent some form of physical 
punisliment (Table 25), 

Is the content of these answers any different? Do the school controls have 
an einpliasis appropriate to tins situation? Inspection of Tabic 26 shows that 


TABLE 25 
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the children do consider tin’s oi^ensc less serious than tlic offense of the ho}- 
who struck the teacher. Whereas isolation was not enough for him, and he 
must be sent to the principal, for this little boy isolation — almost equally 
divided between the '^corner'' and ''stay in'' methods, with a few suggestions 
also of “separating” the two — is the most important control, constituting 
a little over half of the replies in this school controls category. The recourse 
to principal and home becomes much less important, comprising a fourth of 
the replies. All of the other methods within this school controls area are 
mentioned by only a scattering of the children. 

Tlie corporal punishment answers, however, remain violent in natures 
“Beat him,” “She’ll get that book and hit him!” “Shake him up in the air,” 
“Hit him on the head with a book,” in addition to whip, smack, hit, slap, 
(Here again it should be pointed out that the BB and second ffvaders' ex- 
pressions arc among the milder ones,) 

Even some that vjc have considered “specific situation” replies have a 
violent aspect; “I think she’ll tell the boy to hit with the same book — hit 
him harder.” 

The South School children make no radical departure in the percentages 
in which tliey apportion punishments to this boy, though they also introduce 
a few answers that seem to deal just with this specific situation (7 per 
cent). As on the last question, they resort to corporal punishment (15 per 
cent) less than the North School children, not more so in the sense of a 
statistically significant difference, yet again very close to It, and these answers 
are milder in quality, three of them simply “Hit him back,” and the other 
is “Get a spanking If the teacher sees him” — though this child giggles foolishly 
after this answer, as though knowing she has said something pretty silly. 

The most common school control remains sending out hi the Jiall, with just 
a smattering of putting in the corner, separating, sending to principal, and 
sending home. 

For the first time, however, a few answers appear in tliose musccllanecms 
categories having to do with deprivation: “Make him lose something nice 
like not be able to go on a trip,” “Make him miss playground.” One reply 
has a very special flavor, “Stand him in the corner to think about it.” This 
last phrase, “to think about it” takes this reply out of the realm of simply 
piitfinu in the corner. 

Children in both schools, then, do think specifically in their replies on 
this question, bringing out emphases that seen^ to them appropriate for this 
little boy, but the weight of these emphases is by no means the same for 
both groups. Though the North School children are not so severe with this 
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boy as with the last one (not sending him to principal or court so much), 
and though tliey do let the teacher deal with the specific situation, still 
there is oji the whole much expectation of violent handling in their replies 
(with some indication of less violence in the BE group as we found before). 
Tlic Soutli School children remain iniicli less violent. Their replies seem 
to rcilcct more accurately the kind of piinishment that would actually take 
place ill tJicir room — mild deprivations» and isolation, and simply talking 
with the child to make him stop. However, even here, as at the North 
School, the presence of even a few phjsically violent replies indicates some 
projected thinking or feeling. 

4 , Girl Against Girl 

Uj^piamttion: "Here’s a little girl grabbing a book away from this 
little girl, isn^t she? 'What do you think the teacher will do to her?" 

On this question we encounter quite a shift in the responses of the Nortli 
School children. For the first time the usual school cojitrols lose tlicir over- 
whelm tug sigiiificancej and constitute only 42 per cent of the attitudes ex- 
pressed (Table 27 )^ And the specific wags of dealing with this particular 
situatton take on veal importance (25 per cent.) The scolding and physically 
violent responses appear in about the same proportions that they have pre- 
viously, however (7 per cent and 26 per cent), with a trend toward fewer 
violent responses in the BB group. 

The school controls that arc mentioned are predominantly those that 
represent some form of isolation in the room, with a rather mild ^‘putting 
in the corner'^ (and others very similar) in the lead. Just as on the last 
question, the recourse to the principal and home have much less significance, 
constituting about a fourth of the school controls (Table 28). 

The corporal punishment answers, too, though there are not significantly 
fewer than on the other questions, are somewhat milder than those meted 
out to the two boys— including beating, slapping, spanking, hitting, whipping, 
and smacking, pvitting in dark corners and closets — but there is only one 
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TABLE 28 
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that lias the vigorous and violent quality we have encountered before: ‘ Shell 
take her by the neck and just throAV her on the floor/' 

In dealing with this specific situation, the teacher is seen as trying to 
settle the difficulty in a number of ways — taking away both the girls books, 
giving the book back, taking the book belonging to the girl who is grabbing, 
etc- 

We find the same general trend at the South School. These replies in 
which the teacher deals specifically with this situation arc much moic im- 
portant than they have been before. In their general nature they are similar to 
those at the North School, though there are a number of mild verbal ones 
that arc not common at the North School, such as, I think she 11 say you 
shouldn't treat books like that." 

Here at fhc South School, however, the physically violent replies arc, for 
the first time, completely absent. 

The school controls are slightly less important on this question, mentioned 
in 55 per cent of tfie replies. As might be supposed, the “putting outside” 
metliod is still in the lead. Deprivations «nd other mild punishments .ip/)e.ar 
on this question as they did on the last one; “Make iicr lose .some fun all 
alone.” “Make her do something tliat she doesn’t want to do." “Let lier 
think about it." 

Children in both schools, then, are considerably milder toward tins little 
girl than to any of the others. 

What can we say as a whole about these concepts of punishment? 

Children in both schools seem to be reflecting two kinds of cxpcctatit>n.s 
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ill their answers — one kind is based on their actual experience with dis- 
cLpliac in tlicii own cl ass room Sj and the other kind has no basis in school 
practices. That iSj as we have pointed out before, neither the North nor the 
South School teachers beat, spank, or whip their children. 

The North School children reflect in their answers a considerably greater 
expectation of this physically violent, angry handling. What accounts for 
this? Does it reflect actual home practices? Docs it reflect the traditional 
attitude toward public school experience in New York City? Are these 
North School children still so new to school experience that they have not 
yet learned just what to expect at school? The milder quality of the 
second grade replies leads us to believe this point may be relevant. And do 
the teachers, for all their good intentions, fail to impress the children with 
their essential good will? The fact that in the midst of a group of children 
expecting severe punishment we find a segment who do so to a much smaller 
degree, leads us to believe this is partly a matter of teacher influence. 

To wliat extent do such expectations of physical punishment represent 
cluldLcifs fears? Arc they an indication of anxieties the children are carrying 
about WEtb them? Is there a relation between the pressure to he ''good"' 
and the expectation of severe punishment? If this is the case, our South 
SchQi>l children are much freer of this burden than the majority of the North 
School children arc. Though their feelings are not completely free of 
pressures, to be sure, yet their relative lack of anxiety in this area does seem 
to present good evidence that these children arc being introduced into a 
freer development, as a result of the total constellation of their living, in 
vscliool and out. 

F. Area : Anger 
1. The Afi/^rry Chrhlren 

Explamtioo: "Mere are some children who are feeling very angr5% 
aren't they? See how mad they look? What do you think the teacher 
did to make them feel that way?” 

TKe resiiouscs oii tills questiun were the most difficult of all to analyze. 
Though many of the children dearly indicated that the anger was because 
of jHuiishment, and others that it was because of having to do things they 
don’t like to do. there were a great number whose shading of ineaninR ^vas 
difficult to grasp. Th.at is, some deprivation was expressed, but it was 
difficult to tell whether the children were feeling aggrieved at the tcachcr 
for treating them unjustly, or Avhether thej' simply meant to imply that 
tliey themselves were in the wrong and being deprived for that reason, with 
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attendant anger. Such a response is ‘'She took their library books away/' 
What docs this mean? Is she a horrid teacher who should not take chil- 
dren's library books away, or have they been naughty children mistreating 
the books and thus must suffer for it? Anger could well attend either 
circumstance, as some of the replies do indicate. It is possible that many 
children simply do not, in their own minds, go ahead to analyze why 
they are being deprived. Possibly deprivation, whatever its cause, gives 
rise to anger and that is the most important emotion connected with it. 

However it may he, we would suggest that further questioning of the 
children wovdd be advisable on this particular picture. 

The categories that we finally established include: (^z) responses which 
seem to indicate that the children arc being punished, in the usual 
that they are accustomed to In their respective scliools (see the 'Tunisli- 
ment” series of pictures,) Such replies include “She punished them,” “Heat 
^em,“ “She made them stay after school/’ “She put them in the corner/’ “The 
tcaclier yelled at them.’* ‘‘Didn’t let them go out when the other children 
ivent out.” {b) Answers in this category were very clear. The child states 
not only the punishment but the reason for it: “They were drawing in 
books and she took the books (r) la this category are the deprivations 

of one sort or another, whose shades of meaning were difficult for us to 
analyze. Tliesc deprivations arc of two kinds: The teacher took something 
away from them (usually books, as clearly suggested by the picture) ; or 
she didn’t let them do something they wanted to do. (d) In this category 
the responses seemed to indicate conflicts not involving punishment. The 
children have to do something they don't like to do. “They don’t want to 
read their lesson.” “i\Iake them do their work.” “Going on a trip that they 
didn't like to go on.” It is quite possible that some of the responses that 
wc have classified as deprivations could be grouped likewise in this category, 
because after all, when a child is deprived of doing something he wants, it 
usually means that he has to do someLhing he doesn’t want. Actually wc 
arc sometimes basing our classifications here on the way a child has phrased 
his answer, (e) In these responses the children seem to be suffering over 
what might he called a loss of status. “Said that they’d been very bad 
children and they thought they’d been very good.” “Say they didn’t work 
good, and weren't steady,” “Didn’t give them good reports.” 

There were some special replies hard to classify. The cliildrcn at tlic 
North School most commonly agreed on some kind of piinishiiient as tlie 
reason for the anger. Thlity-ninc per cent of the replies embodied one or 
more of the usual school punishments (Table 29). Ten of these replies 
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TABLE 29 


The An-ciiy Chu.dren 


c 

A 

B 

BD 

North. 

South 


A’=2S + l 

N=2i+0 

N^U+2 

A'=23+l 

A=92-h4 

2^ -=25 + 0 

Piinisliinenia 
Punishment for 

,23 

.57 

.40 

.37 

.39 

.20 

a Renson 

21 

.OS 

.20 

.17 

.n 

.12 

Deprivations 

.35 

.08 

.10 

.29 

.21 

.28 

Conflicts 

.15 

.0+ 

.05 

.12 

.09 

.16 

Loss of Status 

0 

,08 

.10 

0 

.04 

.12 

X 

0 

.IS 

.15 

.04 

.08 

.12 


indicated that the teacher made the children stay in; nine mentioned some 
phj^sical kind of piinishhig such as slapping, beating, spanking; eight re- 
mained on the verbal level of teacher anger in punishment, witli scolding and 
screaming, etc.; seven simply mentioned "punish,” and five responses included 
mention of some such bodily restraint as having to sit down, or sit in a 
corner, or fold hands. One child each suggested that the children had been 
taken to the principal, and had had a letter sent to their mothers. It may 
be significant to point out here that the second graders in this group express 
piinisliinent in terms of direct teacher anger such as slapping, beating, 
scolding, much less than the first graders, In fact, only one second grader 
included svich an answer. And among the BB group, though there Is move 
in terms of scolding, only one mentions a physically violent punishment. 
This is in accord with the findings on the four punishment questions, in 
winch expressions of physical violence are milder in these two groups. 

Punishments for a stated reason were less commonly mentioned, such 
replies totalling only 18 per cent. The children sometimes suggest as 
the "reason” merely that there has been "bad” behavior, but more often 
specific misdeeds are given, such as "sassing” the teacher, being bad down 
in the yard, drawing in books, not doing their work, being noisy, screaming 
in the work period. (The second grade cliildrcn, however, do mention 
punishments with reasons just as much as punishments alone,) 

Just about as important as these punishments for stated reasons were tlic 
deprivations, mentioned in 21 per cent of the replies. These deprivations 
were almost equally divided between the two kinds of ideas, that the teacher 
had taken their books (or something similar) and that she wouldn't let 
them do something they wanted to do, such as "the teacher didn’t let ’em 
play," "They couldn’t read, they couldn’t play, they couldn’t talk, they 
wanted to go to the bathroom, they couldn’t draw.” 

be reader can sec at oucc Iioiv di/ficulr it is to get at the inmienc/os 
of meaning in such replies.) 
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Mucli less important arc the responses that we have called cotiflkiSi 
those that do not seem to have the punishment aura hanging over them, but 
suggest rather that the children don’t like to do the things that they are 
supposed to do in school. “ 1 hey don’t want to read that story,” ‘^Caiisc 
they got to do their lessons.” Xhis idea appears in only 9 per cent of the 
replies. 

Replies in the other category, suggesting loss of status, arc negligiblc- 
There were a number of replies which we found difficult to classify any- 
where. Three seem to indicate distress that the teacher is going away; one 
child interpreted the scene as meaning that one of the children in the pie- 
ture had been given books, but not the other two; another definitely blames 
the teacher, leaving no doubt that she has a grievance against her: "She 
didn’t treat them nice,” 

The children at the South School think less in terms of clear-cut punish- 
ment, though the difference is not significant on the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. Only 20 per cent of the replies suggest punishment, and almost 
needless to say the punishments described differ radically from those in 
the North School- There arc no extremely violent instances of teaclier 
beating, screaming, etc. Three responses suggest that the cliildrcn could 
not go out at play time. Another is merely ’‘Punished them,” and the 
fifth, “Make them leave their work and sit there and watch the other 
children.” 

Likewise there are somewhat fewer punishments with the reason given 
(12 per cent,) though this is not statistically less than at the North School. 
These “punishments” too, arc very mild, one of them simply taking the form 
of “made them lose their fun,” and in the other two the teacher takes some- 
thing away from the children. The “misdeeds” or reasons for punishment are 
very vague as phrased, merely taking the form of “They might have done 
something naughty,” “They musta been bad,” “If thc 5 ^’d behave better.” 

The “deprivations” total slightly more than at the North School 
per cent as against 21 per cent), but this is not a significant difference. 
They have the same general content, indicating citlier that the teacher took 
something away, or wouldn’t let them do something. “She didn’t let them 
do their arithmetic.” (Wishful thinking, again, in this mention of arith- 
metic?) 

The conflict and loss of status answers are larger categories tlian nt the 
North School, though not significantly so, and likewise there arc a few 
more of the hard-to-clnssify responses. In general, the content of all such 
replies is y^iy similar to what we find in the North School — with the 
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exception thnt loss of stfitus is once eKpvesscil as “Say they weren’t steady/’ 
an expression we never find in the North School. 

Also, ante should be taken of the keenness with which one nf the South 
School children has taken a cue from details in the picture — ‘'I think she 
inadc them read. Looks Uke they’re tired of reading?. Their ej'cs look closing.” 

The outstanding difference between the two groups scerns to be that tlie 
South School children arc not so oriented toward the expectation of punish- 
ment, and the content of punishment itself is a good deal milder. This is 
ill line with results nn the four "punishment” questions. In fact, in every 
way, the results of this test seem to corroborate what we have found before. 
The expectation of punishment looms large in the feeling of out North 
School childien. 



IV. SUjMMARY for north school 

Wlmt is tlic cQiistclliition ot I'cspomes, when we pull them together ^or 
the North School, omitting for the time bcinji^ t)ie DB group? 

In trouble, the majorit}^ of the North Schcjol children expect the teacher 
to be helpful, but have a concept of a rather unemotional pcrsoIl^ who will 
liaiidle the situation without a great deal of personal warmth. They lUc 
not free from the suspicion that when they are in trouble it is their own 
fault in some way. 

Their concepts of happiness in school show that wliat they want is tlic 
teacher, the one who gives surpiises, parties, presents. They are 
oriented not only toward these spontaneous chi Id -I ike pleasures, but also 
to tile pleasures of pLaying, aiu) making and doing things themselves — tliat 
is, building with blocks, painting, hammering, coloring. Yet even though 
their choices reveal tin’s "idea of pleasure’' so uppermost in tliclr minds, 
still there is another idea of some importance — namely, that happiness 
comes as si result of good behavior. In fact, this idea is present to just 
about tl^e extent that the Idea of self-blame is present, as an ingredient iji 
"trouble/’ 

What docs being '’good" mean to these childrca? How do they define 
goodness? A little girl, praised by her teacher, they believe has been good 
chiefly for minding the teacher, keeping quiet and sitting still; also Lo some 
extent for doing her lessons. Tlie concept of the praise card rcvolv'cs even 
more around ideas of compliant, obedient behavior. 

The children find it easici to pwt their finger on more specific acts when 
defining what is "bad,” at least in connection with a little girl deprived of a 
gold star, and a little boy sitting off in a corner for a misdemeanor. Tlie 
bad acts are not the converse of the good acts, by any means. Of course, 
the order of the pictures may have suggested to them that the girl was bad 
for "making faces." However, in the case of the little boy there is no doubt 
tliat lie is bad cliicny for hitting and fighting. Mere disobedience or general 
non-compliance becomes dwarfed in the concept of "badness” for this boy. 

The expectation of punishment is riddled through and through with the 
concept of angry, violent handling in the farm of slapping, beating, spankiiig, 
and even mucli more dramatic throwing about and lifting by collars and 
slainining against the door. This, we have said, must represent some prO' 
icetion of feeling — either based on home experience, or anxieties about school. 
It is not realistic response to the real situation. 

This phenomenon of projection can be traced like a thread throughout these 
various concept areas, prominent in some, more or less submerged in otiiers. 


6 ^ 
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In tlie trouble area, for instance, where we begin with these responses, wc 
have suggested that the inajoritj' of the children may not be reflecting all of 
the wanntli and syinpatliy they could very well expect, on the basis of the 
ncliial school situation. It seems likely that they may have brought to school 
with them false expectations and fcav^ and an orientutioa toward self-blame 
which all teachers have not been able lo break through. 

In the area of happiness, on the other hand, there is not much evidence of 
projected feeling or experience. The children seem to be responding real- 
istically, reflecting the actual pleasures of the schoolroom, as well as tlie 
feeling that happiness flows from goodness. In the definition of goodness^ 
however, we do find among these children certain concepts that we hesitate 
to believe are entirely accurate reflections of the actual scene. That is, even 
the BB teacher has not been able to entirely break through the belief chat 
the Praise Card is given for compliant “goodness,” in terms of what we have 
called “blind obedience.” Wc would never deny that the North School 
teachers do place some value on the behavior of a child who is quiet and sits 
still and does what they say. Yet the overwhelming predominance of the 
concept of compliance may very well be partly a result of reinforcement by 
Itome pressures which loom large in the growing consciences of these chil- 
drcj\ — home pressures, and resulting anxieties. 

In the area of had behavior, particularly that of a “bad boy” sitting in a 
corner, it appears that the children are well schooled in the realities around 
tlicm, Their answers are entirely realistic, in terms of the misdemeanors 
which must have been brought to their attention countless times — hitting, 
fighting, making noise, running around, throwing blocks, taking things from 
other children. 

But when wc turn to the punishments for these crimes, we find ourselves 
in the area where the responses are the most unrealistic. The children are 
able to reflect quite accurately the specific modes of control used by their 
particular teachers, yet these realities seem merely to overlay a core of 
violence which represents either home experience, or fearful imaginings, or 
both. The cliildrcn reflect this expectation of violence in their “angry” 
answers also, revealing that punishment, in violent terms, is easily read 
into a situation where “anger” is involved. There is some indication that 
the maturity and experience of the second graders has helped them overcome 
some of their most violent expectations. 

The thread of unrealistic response becomes particularly prominent, then, 
where concepts of goodness and of puni‘?hment arc involved. Immdiately 
one posits a possible connection between the pressure to obcJ^ and the fear 
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or expectation of violent handling when one does not obey. Peak matclied 
by peak. 

Perhaps one can think of this goodncss-punisluiient area as the one where 
chi Id re ri may have the greatest blocks ioivnrd the absorption of reality^ Tiiis 
means tliac the presence of fcai’s> anxieties about behavior, pressures, and 
tendencies toward self 4)1 am e may so cloud perception that children cannot 
easily believe in a teacher’s mildness and gentleness, in her readiness to take 
the child’s side and handle his misdeeds in some other way than a violently 
punishing one; in her willingness to comfort in a completely non-blaming 
way when children are in trouble; in her desire for an active, socially oriented 
kind of “good behavior” that goes beyond passive sitting and lisictiing and 
obeying. 

Other realities of the classroom may be absorbed with less diflicidty, i^c., 
tlie realities clustering around the pleasures of the schoolroom, as well us 
around specific misdeeds on the part of the children. 

An understanding that children may not nbsorb all realities with the 
same readiness should be of considerable help to a teacher who is setting up 
guideposts for herself as she struggles to implant her values. U should 
often reassure her, too, to realise that children arc not always reacting to 
her pevsonalh'j but arc coming to school with their images of her preformed. 




V. SUMMARY FOR SOUTH SCHOOL 

In trouble, these children expect a good deal of sympathy and help and 
direct warmth from their teacher. However, they arc not entirely free 
from a suspicion that they themselves arc to blame, as in the Lost Bracelet 
situation. 

Happiness and free choice ideas center around spontaneous cliild-like 
pleasures of food and parties, playing and working with the play materials 
which are part and parcel of their daily program. Yet the “idea of goodness” 
as an Ingredient of happiness is important. And the concept of pleasure as 
a release from the restrictions and restraints imposed by school is cvcji 
more prominent than the idea of goodness. This may be an indication of 
the prominent place held by problems of control in the consciousness of these 
children; or it may mean that they arc courageously expressing a wish for 
more free choice than they have; or again that they arc answering the ques- 
tion as they think public school children might answer it. 

How do these children define “goodness”? The little girl praised by her 
teacher is seen as “good” chic 11)'' for old-fashioned “behaving,” modified by 
a few children as “being steady”; however, doing good school work (in 
terms of reading, writing, and arithmetic) «and helping the teacher in some 
way in the schoolroom are also of considerable importance. 

Even the Praise Card picture, which presents a situation foreign to these 
children, brings out these ideas of good social relations, with otlicr children 
and with teacher — thovigh the preponderance of replies arc concerned with 
compliant behavior. 

Almost never do these children think of goodness in scliool as a matter of 
keeping quiet and sitting still. 

What about the had behavior of a little girl who does not get a gold star? 
Almost universally these children reply “she was bad/* when asked why 
the girl did not get a star, They are quite able to break this clown, however, 
and define the badness. Failing to do wlmt the teacher says, as well as 
various tvouhlcsomc and disobedient acts such as not resting well, arc of 
major importance in the thinking, However, the concept of failure to do 
good school work has some importance, and a mini her of children take a 
cue from the previous picture and transfer tlic “making a face” misdemeanor 
to this Bad Girl. 

The Bad Boy, sitting in a corner, has been bad for fighting and disturhiu</ 
(by bothering, grabbing, etc.). Also to some c.xtent lie lias been bad for 
failure in relation to school work — such as not wanting to read and write. 

Particularly in comparing this Bad Boy with the good Praise Card hoy, it 
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is clcftT that the concepts of goodness and badness, at least in the situations 
pictuved, ai'c by no means the reverse of each other, 

111 the icalm of puuisluncnts, these South School children reflect for 
the mast part the mild method actually in use in their group — isolation 
outside of the room, in the hall. In a small percentage of the responses — 
never more than 20 per cent, and usually less — punishments of a physically 
violent nature such as spank or whip do appear, but these are never dra- 
matically rough, and a few children giggle s el f-cunsciu us ly after mentioning 
"'spank,’* and a few even go on to say that they know teachers do not really 
spank. 

TJiougli ‘"punishment” enters into the thinking of the children in the 
angry situation, it is never the physically violent kind, but the deprivation 
variety. Deprivation, indeed, is the major concept here. 

UiirealisLic rcsj)onscs — that is, those that seem to spring from the imagi- 
nations and projections of the cliildrcn rather than from the fictual atmos- 
plicre of tile classroom, do not follow the course we traced at the North 
School. 

In the trouble nren, we find the realistic expectation of warmth and 
comfort and interest. 

The Happy responses, however, do contain two elements that lead us to 
suspect that these children were not identifying the pictured situation as 
their own, hut were replying as they thought public school children might 
reply. The bursting away from restraint aiiswers and the references to 
reading and writing, miglit be interpreted partly in this light. 

Though responses in the good behavior area do reflect many of the actual 
values of the schoolroom — the importance of cooperation, responsibility, and 
good social relations — yet here too there are unrealities. Goodness in terms 
of old fashioned behaving is more important than in the teacher's ternisJ of 
‘^steadiness/’ and it appears also in the completely unrealistic terms of doing 
one’s reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Til the bad behavior area, likewise, some of the children carry this un- 
realism to the extent of what we have called the “dunce hat“ idea — penalty 
for doing poor academic work, spelling the wrong way, etc. 

In the punishment realm, just as at tlie North School, but to a much 
smaller extent, the children project on to the teacher some physically violent 
punishment, which must represent either home experience, or anxiety. 

Thus at the South School there are unrealities, particularly in the areas 
of good behavior and punishment, just as at the North School, though in 
uuich smaller degree. The pressure to he good, and the fear of punishment 
arc greatly relaxed in comparison with the North School, but even so there 
is a sinall peak, matched by small peak. 



VI. comparison of schools 

In brief summary, what arc the outstandiiig differences between tlic chil- 
dren at the North and the South School? 

In trouble, we find the South School children expecting more warmth 
from their teachers; in happiness we find in both groups the same kinds of 
spontaneous child-like pleasures, and the strong urge to play and paint and 
hammer and build, though with more expression of desire for freedom from 
restraint and for '‘tloiijg whal they want” in the South School; in both 
schools we find in fairly similar proportions the idea that happiness follows 
from goodness. 

The definition of ^goodness'' in the South School, however, contains much 
more of an ingredient of social responsibility and good relationships than 
we find at the North School, and likewise there is some interpretation of 
compliance in the teacher's terms of '^steadiness.” 

In the bad behavior area, too, the social relations concept looms up more 
importantly tlian at the North School. 

And in punishments, we find the South School children much freer of tlic 
fear, or the expectation of angry, violent handling. 

Ihus the World of the South School children seems to be one where adults 
are looked to for comfort and sympathy and mild handling more so than 
in the North School world; where goodness is a goal but there is not an 
anxious fear of badness; where “goodness” is construed a great deal more 
constructively than in the blindly compliant terms of obeying, sitting quietly, 
folding hands. 

The fact that the responses of the BB children at tlie North School fall 
into a very similar constellation has led us to believe that a teacher can do 
a great deal to drive a wedge into the expectations and feelings that her 
first grade children bring to school with them. It appears that regardless 
of home background, she can through her atmosphere implant some con- 
striictive and positive concepts of goodness and badness, root out some of the 
fears, and establish an image of herself as a kindly and sympathetic human 
being. We do not consider this proved by the evidence of just this one 
group, but offer it as a likely hypothesis. 

If wc turn now to examine the profiles of sonic of the individual children, 
we can more clearly sec how and in what ways teachers and atmospheres 
have driven their particular kinds of wedges into the preconceived concepts 
of the children. 
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vil- INDIVIDL^^L PROFILES 

Tills examination of tlic responses of n few individual children may 
throw furtlier light on the differences between North and South School, 
on the dynamics of this test, and on the practical uses to which teachers 
may put the test. 

Though we have not stressed througliout this study tlic differences within 
classrooms at the North School, if we now take a few individuals from 
eacli classroom the render can perhaps more clearly sec the interplay of 
child, teacher, and atmosphere whose constellation it is our ultimate aim to 
describe and analyze, In the luigc study of which this paper is a part. 

A, Group /I 

1. Jack — Jffe 6:8 

TROUDLK 

The Sick Boy (Whnt is the teaciicr saying to him?) “Go down to 
the nurse." 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) “Look for it.” 

UAPPINIISS 

The Happy Children (What did the teacher do to make them feci 
so happy?) “Carry them on a picnic,” 

Free Choice (What \vi)i they choose to do?) “They'll go and play. 
I'hey'll piny in a store like this store.” 

GOOD DBHAVlOll 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) “She 
did what the teacher told her to do.” 

The Praise Card (Whnt did he do to get the Praise Caid?) “He 
waa good.’* (Whnt did he do that was good?) “He do what the teacher 
told him to da." 

DAU DEHAVIOR 

Tile Gold Star (Why didn't she get a gold star?) "'Cause she was 
had." (What did she do that was had?) “'Cause she made a . , , 

She didn't do what the teacher told her to do." 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was had?) "He was had. 
Threw blocks.” 

rUXlSUMUMTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teachei do to her?) “Stand 
her in the corner.” 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) “She'll 
.stand him — send him to (name of Principai.)'* 

Boy Against Boy (What will the teacher do to him?) (Jack breaks 
in with a comment even before the explanation of the picture is luiishcd : 
‘‘Yell, 'cause he’s inad.“) "Stand him in a corner.” 

Girl Against Girl (What u'ill the teacher do to her?) “Stand hi'r 
in the comer.'' 
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ANGER 

Tlie Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feeJ 
that ^vay?) ‘‘They didn’t get promoted." 

Here we have whaL appears to be in many ways a realistic reflection of this 
room, No deep anxieties are reflected here. In faetj school seems to be a 
relatively simple place where yon do what the teacher tells you, and refrain 
from throwing blocks, and the teacher will handle you mildly, showing 
neither strong sympathy nor tack of sympathy. There will be some pleasures 
like picnics, and the chance to play in the store in tlie corner of the room. 

Miiny of the children in this group seem to reflect this same "grey^^ color. 
That is, neither fears nor joys rise to high peaks; good behavior is a matter of 
simple compliant obedience; punishments are fairly mild and realistic. There 
is some question in our minds whether this atmosphere is really bringing 
to the surface the personality problems of these children. 

B. Group B 

In the B group we seem to find a reflection of a different atmosphere. 
Wc fed more tension in tl)c cliilclrcn, and concern over behavior, on the 
whole, with many violent and unrealistic punishments. Of course, wc arc 
dealing with a different group of children. 

Here is a child who seems much concerned with not antagonizing adults, 
yet she is not one of the most extreme cases by any means: 

1. Sylvh — /4{;e 6:10 

TAOOai.E 

The Sick Boy (What ia the teacher aaying to him?) "She .said go 
down to the nurse,” 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to lier?) “That's too 
had. Can't you \niy another one?" 

HMM‘n^ESS 

The Happy ChiWren (What did the teacher do to make them feel so 
happy?) "She made them good." (Is that what nuikca them li.ippy?) 

•‘Yc.s." 

Free Choice (Wliat will they choose to do?) "Maybe they might go 
out to the bntlu-Qoro or jump rope, or go on the slide aud big swings." 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) “The 
teacher gave her an apple.” (The picture is explained again.) "She 
was always good," 

T'hc Praise Cart! (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "For 
being good.” (What did he do that mms good?) "Maybe he was good 
and folded his hands and was in good ardei." 
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DAI) DEHAVIOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) “She was a naughty 
girl,” (What did she do?) Maybe she did something to the child or 
maybe she hit the child. I’d be good to get that gold star." 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was had?) "He was naughty, 
or maybe he hit the other children or hit another child in the stomach, 
so she’s talkin’ to him. Don’t you never do that I” 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) "Ooh ( 

The teacher will punish her I” (What will she do?) “Sit her in the 
corner or go under the piano.” 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "She’ll 
punish him and maybe she’ll take him to the principal and maybe lie’ll 
go to court because he’s a big size boy.” (Then follows a long talc 
□bout someone she knows who had to go to children’s court. Then 
she begins to tell about her cousin, how awful he is in school, all he 
thinks about is airplanes and Superman, though Mother says you 
better study.) 

Boy Against Boy (Whnt will the teacher do to him?) "Punish him. 

Well, can’t the boy fight back?" (How will the teacher punish him?) 
"Might put him in the corner or undcrncntli the table or put him to 
the piano or put him in the closet." 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) "Punish her,” 
(How?) "Put her in the closet or put her in the corner or go in the 
closet." 

ANGER 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) "Punished them." 

Sylvifi seems to be an expert on punishment. It appears that she has had 
considerable contact with transgressing children and has taken it very personal- 
ly. Slie is worried about being bad. Her philosopliy might be stated thus: 
“If you can achieve goodness, you will be happy.” Free choice, to her, 
means getting away from the tightness and constraint of the punishing world 
of school, This child, obviously, is projecting her own troubled world onto 
the schoolroom. The real teacher is not breaking througli to a very marked 
degree here, though she is seen as a fairly sympathetic person in trouble, 
and lias succeeded in getting across at least one social concept in the realm of 
had behavior — the concept that badness has to do with liitting other children 
or “doing something” to them. 

It is interesting to turn to another child in this same group, who has a 
completely different home background. His family has recently come from 
Puerto Rico, and when he entered the group in the beginning of the year, 
he could speak only Spanish, It seems quite likely that the preconceived 
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notions (if ‘'school” instilled into this child in Puerto Rico must hiive been 
homc^vh^lt different from the picture picked up by Sylvin in Hailcm. At 
any rate, George appears to be reflecting only the actual atmosphere, the 
actual teacher, iin distorted either by preconceived notions or personal fears. 

2 , Georg e — // ge 7 :4 

Tdounu! 

TUe Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to him?) "Go to the nurse>'' 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to licr?) "Go get it!" 

ItAPPlNESS 

The Ha\^py Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) "The teacher laughing and they like the teacher," 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) 'Tlay." (With what?) 

“Play clny, blocks," 

GOOD UHIIAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little giil do that was good?) "She 
knows to write." 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "HeMI 
give it to his mother." (Quesiion repeated. ) "Played nicely." 

BAD BEUAVtOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn't she get a gold star?) "She's iiad in 
school." (What did she do?) "She do a naughty face." 

Boy in tlie Corner (What did he do that was had?) "He was liittirp 
the children." 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) "She 
snid, don't do ihatl" 

Boy Against Teacher (What w'ill the teacher do to him?) "Scold 
him," 

Boy Against Hoy (What will the teacher do to him?) "Scold him." 

Girl Against Givi (What will the teacher do to her?) "Take it 
froim her and give it to her, niul scoid her." 

ANGER 

The Angry Chihhen (What did the tench er do to make them feel 
that way?) "Scold them." 

Throii^di this minimum English emerges clearly the picture of a sympatlietic, 
persoaally pleasant teacher who has succeeded in getting across very positive 
iind constructive Ideas conceniiag good and had behavior. Goodness has 
to do wntb school accomplishment and good social behavior. Bad behavior, 
too, is a social matter. We do not find blindly compliant answers in tliis 
cjiild. Punisliments for him arc entirely realistic and mild— merely a matter 
of scolding, and clearly reflected are spontaneous pleasvircs of plaving and 
w'orking with the constructive materials that arc offered. 
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C, Group C (Second Grade) 

The flavor of this atmospheic Is a cUstiiict one. Wc do not sccn\ to iind 
reflected ill tlieac children many deep anxieties. Rather, these second graders 
give a kind of stereotyped picture of school behavior — on tlie ^vliolc mild, 
but uninteresting. Very little sense of active enjoyment of school comes 
through, though again and again it is clearly indicated that these children 
would like to he playing. The *' rumpled" atiuosphcr<i of this particular 
classroom is frequently reflected — the running and jumping about, the dif- 
ficiilt disciplinary relations between teacher and children. 

Because of the stereotyped natuic of many of these replies, wc suspect tliat 
children of this age may be old enough to have become a little wary of 
expressing freely to an adult what they feel about adults, 

In Howard, below, is an example of this stereotype picture, on the lowest 
barren level, with only two glimmers showing through — one, a punlshincnt 
rather well thought out, nnd the other an indication of pleasure in drawing 
pictures. 

1 . Hq ujurd — A gc 1:10 
TROD OLE 

The Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to liim?) “Have to nn 
to the muse.'' 

The Lost Hiacelet (What is the teaclier saying to her?) “Look foi it" 

H mu NESS 

The Happy Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) '‘She made them nice," 

Free Choice (What will they chooae to do?) (He volunteered, be- 
fore the expianation was finished :) "They've been good," (After the 
end of tlte explanation:) “Draw ])ictiircs." 

GOOD DimAVlOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) 
"Behaved." 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) “He- 
ll a ved al! week." 

DAD DEUAVIDR 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she gel a gold star?) “’Cnnsc she was 
bad. Made faces at the teacher." 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that wa,s hadJ) “Fighi with 
the teaclier." i 

rUNlSIIxMFNTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) “Spank 
her." 

Boy Against Teacher (What will die teacher do to him?) “Hit him." 

Boy Against Boy (What will ibe teacher do to him?) “ilir liiin." 
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Girl Against Girl (What wiU the teacher do tn her?) “Give her 
Look back.'' 

ANGER 

Tlie Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) “Make them do their worlt,“ 

Wc see that liis chief concern is behavior, anJ his ideas of goodness are 
not too differentiated. Punishments are largely the stereo t 5 ^ped or 

*'spank,*' Tlie teacher rsuliates no •warmth. She gives only practical advice. 
In fact, she scarcely seems to exist «as a person. 

A child like tlius may not be used to being encouraged to tliink his ideas 
are important! 

Let us look now at another of these second graders — Nancy- — ^wlicre the 
concern with behavior is uppermost. The teacher is a punishing one, yet 
iioii-violcnt, and the wish to play shows through, though in the answers 
tlicrc is no orientation to ideas of constructive work, 

2. Nancy — /ipe 8:0 

TROUDLIi 

The Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to him?) “She’ll give 
him a slip and go down to tho nurse,” 

Tlie Lost Bracelet (What ia the teacher saying to her?) “Tell the 
childien and look around for lier bracelet.” 

HAPPINESS 

The Happy Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) '‘Let them talk and play.” (Vlay what?) “Ganies,'' (What 
klftd of “Did Yo^\ Dvw See 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) “Play happy together.” 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) “She 
obeyed her teacher,” 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) “He 
wasiVt bnd,” 

□ AD UEU Avion. 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) “’Cause she 
was a had girl.” (What did she do?) “The teacher had to spank her.” 
(Why?) “’Cause she was talking.” 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was had?) “lie didn’t 
piny right.” (What did he do?) “He grabbed other people's blocks 
and tilings.” 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (Wliat will the teacher do to her?) “Spank 
her.” 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) “Smack 
him,” 
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Boy Against Boy (Wliat will the teacher do lo him?) "Spank him — 
pjnisii him.” 

Girl Against Girl (What >viU the teacher do to her?) "Spank her 
and pmiish her and teach her not to grab other people's hooks." 

ANGER 

The Angry Children (W^hat did the teacher do to make tlicm feel 
that way?) "Punish them, 'cause they didn’t do what the teacher said 
to them.” 


D. South School 

When we turn to the individual profiles at the South School, we do not 
by any means find a group cf children who reflect no pressures, compulsions, 
problems, As we have already pointed out, tlie South School children liave 
a concern with “goodness’* as the North School children do, though usually 
they define it in a different manner. And they, too, project certain un- 
realities into the scene. Some of them bring certain pressures from home. 

Nevertheless, one feels very strongly here the piesencc of a teacher, or aji 
atmosphere, breaking through with very positive, constructive values. 

And the children themselves seem to emerge as individualities to a greater 
extent than most of the North School children do, We sense a greater 
variety of personalities, problems, and perceptions among them. Is this 
partly the result of an atmosphere, in their total living, which encourages 
them to be their spontaneous selves? 

Karen exempli Ties very well some of the fundamental differences between 
the North and the South School, 

1. Karen — Age 7:1 

TROUDLE 

Tile Sick Boy (What la the teacher saying to kirn?) "Well, you want 
iQ go home?" 

The Loit Bracelet (What is ihe teacher saying to lier?) "Well, why 
didn’t she ask somebody to see if they can find it or ask if they have it,” 

HAPPIWESS 

The Happy Children (What did the icaclicr do to make them feel 
so happy?) "Might have told them they’ll have ice cream for lunch. ” 

Free Choice (What ^vill they choose to do?) "I guess they’ll he goocl," 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) "She 
miista came to school on time.” 

The Praise Card (What did he do to got the Praise Card?) "U’elJ, 
he might have d rawed these picUiies good.” (Points to pictures on 
wall.) 
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HAD DEIlAVIOa 

‘rUc CioUl Sur (Why tlUliTt sUc get a gold star?) “Maybe she was 
iinugluy," (Wfmt did she do?) “She might have spilled paint all over 
the floor or .sonictliing." 

hoy in the Corner (What did he do that Avas bad?) “I guess he hit 
the UacUei or hit somebody for no reason.^' 

PUi^lSHMENTS 

Gill Against 'readier (Wliat wilJ the teachei’ do to her?) “Put her 
out ill hail." 

^oy Against Tcadier (What will the teacher do to him?) “She 
might put him out in the hall, because that's what my teacher docs if 
I hit hor.“ 

Hoy Against JJoy (What ivill the teacher do to him?) “Well, I 
lliinV the teacher aviII have to have a talk ivith him about hitting Avith 
hooka hecauac thU book ia in the Ubravy." 

Girl Against Girl (What Avi(l the teacher do to her?) “Well, I 
think she'll say you shouldirt trcjit books like that." 

ANGER 

'I'hc Angry Children (What did tlic teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) “Maybe she said they weren't going out to play or wercn’i 
going i)ii a trip or so me thing." 

Now clearly Karen lias a desire to be good, but in quite constructive 
terms. One secs ber values centering not only around school regulations 
and piotcctiari of materials (rvliat a good little housclcecpcv, caretaker, and 
tinriekcepei' she is!) but also around creative Avoric and play and trips. 
Furtlieritiorc, Ave see clearly that she likes good food, and knows slic sliouldn’t 
hit. 

No anxiety siinounds tliesc concepts. She is clear about wliat should and 
shcnild not luippen, but she is not terrified. Tlie teacher shines througli as 
a gentle and reasonable and sympatlietic person. 

Karen is a “happy" be-good child, not a “frightened" be-gooJ child. Her 
goal is to be good, but she is not afraid of being bad. Herein, perhaps, lies 
one of the fuudamcutal diffcvenccs between the North and the South School 
children. 

Let us look at another South School child, Carl, who exemplifies in one 
person many of the points \vc have been making about the South Scliool 
throughout Lliis this stud 5% 


2, Carl'^Af/e 6:11 

TROXniLR 

TUc Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to hirn?) (Before the cud 
of this quest ion and explanation, Carl started riglit out with hU own 
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interpretation which was that the hoy had been bad* His answer to 
the iiuestion was:) "She's saying, I think I shonld send you home." 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) (Before 
answering, he adds to the story of the bracelet, sugge.stiiig that what 
she lost might have been a ring.) "Ask some of the rest of the class to 
help you look for it." 

H A J* PI NESS 

The Happy Children (What did the tcnchcr do to make them feci 
so happy?) (]3efore tlie end of the explanation he breaks in and 
interprets it as the children playing a certain clapping game he knows 
ahout. Even at the end of the explanation and question he ignotes the 
“teacher" angle and sticks to his clapping game idea^ pointing out that 
one chihl is clapping while the others aren't just a a in the game,) 
“Maybe that game — 'cause I like that game myself.'' 

Free Choice (M^hat will they choose to do?) (He breaks in before 
the explanation with his own interpretation: 'd know^ they have been 
good, they're the best children," At the end of the explanation he says:) 
“WeBi she shouldn’t have snid they could do unylhingy (Wc stop 
and .converse about this point n little bit. Then he goes on:) “What 
r think they might do — they look happy — I think he wants to fight 'cause 
he’s starting to make a fist and he's happy/' (What does the little girl 
want to do?) “Wellj she look>s like she wants to fight too, 'cansc look — " 
(and he points to her hand ^vhich surely doca look as though it might 
be doubling up into a fist.) 

coon DEHAVIOR 

I'lic Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) “Did 
good work." (What kind?) “Maybe good writing," 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) “I think 
lie dr awed a good picture or wrote a book to the class," 

nAl> niUHAVlOR 

7'he Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold stai ?) “’Cause she was 
naughty. Yeah, 'cause she's the one who was uaaglity." (Referring 
to the girl who made a face.) 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was had?) “Mighta ham- 
mered a nail in crooked, and then hammered someone else's nail 
Cl ooked." 

I'UNISUMKNTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will ihc teacher do to her?) (Before 
answering, he simply added a comment, “Yeali, ’cause she chiesn't 
like her.") “I think send her out in the liall." 

Hoy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) “Mighi 

sit him down in a chair in a corner." 

Boy Against llo}' (What ^vill the teacher do to him?) (lie ignores 
the explanation and question and has an inkcrpiEisition of the scene all 
of liis own, explaining tliat “He hit /;<•;’ and site’s going over in tlie 

U'indow, and now he’s hitting him!" Decides it is tlic same had boy 
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ilint we saw before. Looks back at the picture and decides lie is right. 

At this point another attempt is mack to get at the punisimient answer:) 

“Might put him in the corner.'' (Note: In this picture there is a girl 
in the hackground, and this is the “her” Carl is referring to.) 

Girl Against Girl (What will tlie teacher do to her?) “Take the 
hook away from her and put her at a separate table with no book 
at all." 

ANGER 

The Ati^ry Children (Whai did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) “I think they made tliem read- Looks like they’re tired 
of reading. Their eyes look closing.'’ 

This boy, -witb his muturc orientation, almost seems typical oi a child in 
the middle years rather than the early elementary years. He seems to have 
achieved an independence of adults — apparent, even, in the way he ignores 
the examiner in the test and uses his own interpretations of tlic pictures. 

His maturity is app?trcnt, again, in the way he integrates his thinking 
throughout the pictvitcs and makes an interconnected whoU. 

Clearly he is a vigorous child in his mental activity — ^but spontaneously so, 
not in a pressured way. He is vigorous in other ways too, A buoyant kind of 
aggression is apparent^ — he is eager to fight for fun — but this is not anxious 
aggression. It is the dominance of a strong personality. 

In fact, this hoy seems to have no anxiety about badness or goodness. His 
values arc in terms of good positive accomplislimcnt, and the background 
underlying them is one oi security » 

Let us turn m one otiicr South School cliild, who, though lie also is a 
keenly perceptive child, reveals a pressure which is not a common one 
at the North School but weighs clown on a number of these South School 
children — a pressure on the itifellectuaJ level. Anxiety in this area is cluite 
a different matter from the behavior anxiety we find commonly among the 
North School children. 


3- Ted — Age 6 AO 

TROUBLE 

The Sick Roy (VVliBt is the teadicr saying to him?) “I don't know” 
, . . (said in a slow, thought fill way) , . . “She might say for her to 
call his mother and take him home,” (Then telLs that he wns sick 
once in schaol and had to go home.) 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) “To aak 
tVic childTen If tbey found h" 

iiwriNESs 

The Happy Children (Wlint did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) ''I ilon’t knoAv — I know! She didn't, give them anything to 
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do. Maybe tliey’re bad and they're glad they're bad 'caii!ie they don’t 
have to do anything." (And here he notices that na the children arc 
fieated, the nrrangemciU is boy, girl, boy, girl. He perceives the arrange- 
ment as in the shape of a cross, which it is.) 

Free Choice (What will they choose Ui do?) "Go onuicle uocL play, 

That’s wliat I nlwnya like. I don't like to \vork.'’ 

GOOD DEII Avion 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) 'T don't 
know." (The question is repeated and he is urged along.) "She rested 
well." (Then lie tells that lie once rested well.) 

The Praise Card (What did lie do to get the Praise Card?) "I 
don^t kno-w. , . He did his homework and lie wasn’t bncL” (Then he 
asks who the teacher is in the picture, meaning is it a rcprciteiitaiion 
of a real teacher. He is told that it is not a real person, and then lie 
goes on to suggest that pictures could be taken of a real schoolroom. 

He explains that liis father takes movies,) 

DAP DEHAmU 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) '"’Cause she 
wasn’t good." (What did she do?) '*1 don' know. . . Maybe she didn't 
do her homework, so the teacher put hci outside." 

Boy In the Corner (What did he do that was bad?) "I don’t know. . - . 

Maybe lie broke somebody else’s ivoodwork, ’cause 1 sec the wood- 
ivorking.'’ 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) "She’ll 
put her oiit.sIde - . . 'cause I . . . Why does she do this? 'Cauae she lias 
hard work to do.'* (He seems to want to explain the whole ^situation. 

The above Is not exactly verbatim. He goes on to comment that be could 
paint these pictures. He says that he is a good painter and drawer.) 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) (He keeps 
asking "Why?" during tlic explanation of the picture.) "She’ll do the 
same thing as the other one." (Tie means the girl ivho is making ii face.) 

Boy Against Boy (What will the teacher do to him?) (Asks "Why?" 
first.) "Put him outside, 'cause he wasn’t reading his book and she'll 
put him outside." (Then he asks if there are any answers to these 

questions ?) 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) (Ma'ams to 
know first why the girl is doing this.) "Put her outside, ’cause she 
was reading and she wasn't." 

ANGER. 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them Feel 
that way?) "Did she take away the hooks, ’cause I don't see any books 
for these two children'’ (pointing to the ones who have no books in Front 
of them). 

Ted appears to be suffering under n burden of “liomework,’* which m.ay 
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be a reflection oi too bigb stand fil'd s beld np for him at home. ( The only 
“lioiiicwork^' actually given by this tcaclicr was an occasional fissigiinient to 
investigate something iil home, asic parents for uifoimation, etc* The term 
‘‘lioincwork" rvas used.) His responses indicate that school is felt as a 
restraint, and that he has anxieties about living up to expectations in the 
realm of intellectual endeavor. To be sure, he secs the teacher as sympathetic, 
and his concepts of punislinicnt arc realistic and mild. His relations witli 
people on an enioiioiuil level arc relaxed. The pressures are on the 
i/itfllffi t/fil level. 

His many ‘'I don’t knows’' contrilnite to this impression. He seems to 
be a child who fears that he will not know all there is to know. He reveals 
this, also, iJi his (luestioning about whether or not there are any re^l answers 
on this test. 

Such an fin.xicty probably springs from the background of this child, 
not iroin the atniosplicre of the scJioolrooni. It represents one of the 
anxieties that may easily take root in a family milieu where the parents are 
professional people with high intellectual goals for tliemselves and tlicir 
offspring, and usually their onr offspring at that. 

E. Group BB 

We Imve purposely left the HB Group till the end. Following closely 
upon these South School profiles, the resemblances between tlic two groups 
may be apparent, 

Let us begin with Bobby, w’ho is almost like a mirror bcUi up to his 
teacher. Here arc reflected the values slic was striving for. We can sec 
wherein they ate similar to the South School values, and wherein they differ. 

1 . B ohby — /I (je 6 :1 J 

TROUni.Il 

The Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to him?) (Interprets it 
first ill his own way which is dint soincliody hit the boy.) “I don't 
know." (He is urged nlong.) "What’s the matter?” 

Tlie Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) "Slic'Il give 
her another one,” 

llAmKFSS 

The Happy Children (What did tiie teacliei do to make ihcin feel 
so happy?) “Gonna hav« a party,” 

Free Choice (What will they clioose to do?) "Paint pictiiies,” 

GOOD nrniAvioR 

The Good Girl (Wliat did the iitllc giri do that Avas good?) "She 
didn't an.sAver anybody." (This probably incaiis that when children 
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tniked to her when they shouldn’t^ she didn’t answer them,) 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "Painted 
a nice picture." 

DAD BEHAVIOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) "'Cause she was 
bad." (What did she do?) “She talked when the teacher told her not to,” 

Jjoy in the Corner (What did he do that was had ?) "lie didn't play 
right with the others." 

L>uisuuui:.yT:a 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teachei do to her?) "Make 
her stay in." (He goes on to say that sometimes his teacher makes 
them do that.) 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "Scud 
him up to the principal." (Tells that the children in Ins room talk 
hack but don't hit the teacher.) 

Boy Against Boy (What will the teachei do to liiin?) "Slie‘11 make 
him go out and can't come in any more." 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) (I'ells first 
why she is grabbing). "Same thing as the one hitting with the bonk." 

ANGRR 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them /col 
that way?) "'Cause they got to do their lessons" 

It is clear that Bobby is giving an almost entirely realistic picture of the 
atmosphere of his room. He seems to be trying hard to m a tell the situations 
to his room and his teacher. Clearly he has integrated many of liis teacher’s 
values centering around playing nicely, and doing constructive creative work 
such as painting good pictures. She herself is mirrored as a sympathetic, 
interested person who helps in trouble, gives parties, punishes mildly. In all 
these ways the picture is almost identical with the Soiitli School picture. We 
do find here one slight difference, however. There is concern with ‘'talking” 
that seldom appears at the South School. Plowevcr, Richard uiulerstands 
well that talking per se is not the sin. It is only wrong when you talk at 
the wrong time — when the teacher has told you not to. Even here he is 
integrating his teacher’s values. 

Josephine, below, is another child who is coming right along. One can 
sense the teacher and the atmosphere breaking through here and establishing 
themselves. Only the punishment concepts lag behind. 

2 - Josfphine—Ao^ 6:11 

TROUnLE 

The Sick Boy (What is the teachei saying to him?) "I'll write a 

note and send you to the nurse." 
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The Lost Brncelet (Whnt is the teacher saying to her?) "How did 
you lost it?'" 

Hi^PPtRESS 

The Haijpy Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) “Told them n story in a book” 

Free Choice (What ^viU they choose to do?) "Paint.'' 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

The Good Girl (Whnt did the little girl do that was good?) “She 
rends." 

Tile Praise Card (\Vhat did he do to get the Prai'fC Card?) “Done 
everything tlic teacher told him to." 

DAD n£llAVlO/l 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) “Because she was 
a had little girl.” (What did she do?) “She didn't do her work.” 

Iloy in the Corner (What did he do that was bad?) “’Cause he hit 
the little girl and boy.” 

PUNisrtMKNTS 

Girls Agtuiist Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) “HU her.” 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) “Punish 
him.” 

Iloy Against Boy (What will the teacher do to him?) “Take the book 
away from him and hit him.” 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) “Make her 
put her face to the wall.” 

ANGER 

The Angry Children fWhot did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) “Wouldn’t read a story to 'em.” 

It is apparent that Josephine Is beg-inning to place “goodness’’ values on 
constructive school work such as reading. She shows pleasure in painting 
and stories. However, she has quite a bit of teacher hitting in her concepts. 
She has not yet learned to modify severity and adapt punishments to reality. 
This area may he the very last ouc a teacher can break through. Wc find 
tills the case with a number of these BB children. 

Wc should also mention, at the other end of the scale, that two of the BB 
children liavc succeeded in integrating the teacher’s values to such an extent 
that they even use her word, “cooperate,*’ In deJiniiig goodness. 

In connection with this presentation of a few individual profiles, it should 
be pointed out that here, in this kind of study and analysis of tile constellation 
of responses from individual children, is one of the most important uses of 
this test. We advise grouping the responses just as wc have done, and 
studying them in search of pressures, anxieties, freedoms. We arc convinced 
that many of the children involved in this study revealed themselves to us, 
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in this test, much more importantly than to their teachers. This was clear 
when we sat clown with the teachers and went over some oi these profiles 
with them- We recall a ease of a child who was fairly new in her group. 
The teacher Ivatl formed almost »o idea of her, yet she happened to be u 
very voluble child who opened up and revealed in this test an extremely 
interesting personality which the teacher would have given a great deal 
to have been aware of. 

And we are thinking of other children, who on this test, showed thein- 
selves at tlie top of the scale as far as integration of positive values is con- 
cci-ned — yet the teacher had not recognized it because these were the quiet, 
and in some ways slower and less articulate children. 

And there were others whose underlying anxieties at least one of the 
teachers was unaware of, probably because the eager response of tliesc chil- 
dren to the work and play materials had impressed and pleased her, and 
put lier off ihe track. 




VIII. NOTES ON THE MULTIPLE REPLIES 
AND ON SEX DIFFERENCES 

A. A Note on the JIultiple Replies 

Though the responses which embodied more than one attitude on a ques- 
tion were of relatively minor incidence, we considered it worth while to 
examine them to see if they fell into any particular pattern. At the Nortli 
School, it was only in the areas of good behavior and pimishnient that more 
than lO per cent of the children gave such replies. In these areas we find 
a range of from 14 per cent on the good behavior questions to a high of 
20 per cent on the Boy Against Boy in the punishment scries, Tlic meaning 
of this is difficult to tease out. These are the two areas where the chilclvcji 
seem to feel the most compulsion and anxietj', and where their responses 
reflect more than the actual behavior and attitudes of the tcaclicr. 

Are the children less clear-cut in their thinking about issues that trouble 
tlicm the most? 

At the South Scliool, on the whole, there is less of tin’s multiple thinking 
than at the North School. On four questions there is none of tliis kind of 
thinking at all — which is never the case at the North School. On only one 
question docs tlie percentage rise above .09, and tliat is the Praise Card 
picture where 12 per cent of the children answer with tliesc replies com- 
bining more than one attitude. 

It may be that the more relaxed feelings the South School children have — 
that is^ the absence of strong pressures toward compliance and fears of 
violent punishment — result in somewhat less of a need to '4ay it on thick’’ 
from all possible angles, in responses to these picture situations, 

B. A Note on Sex Differences 

Significant differences between boys’ and girls’ responses on tliis test arc 
conspicuous for their absence rather than their presence. We cai^ point to 
only a few trends that come to light at the North SeliooL (Because of the 
small numbers at the South School, wc have not tried to study possible 
differences between the North and the South School, or differences ^vHtll^n 
classes at the North and at the South School.) 

There is some indication that it may be the boys who prefer use of 
materials such as paints, clay, wood, etc., when choosing what they want 
to do and telling what makes them happy. These differences are not 
statistically significant, but may indicate a trend. 

Another such trend which appears rather consistently is tlic tciulency for 
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Ijirls rRthcr than boys to define good or bad behavior in terms of the general, 
over-all kind of compliance vvliicli we have called blind obedience— “minding 
the teacher," “doing wliat the teacher tells you," being "good," Again, tliere 
arc not statisticnlly significant differences to back this up, but the general 
direction appears in three of the four good and bad behavior questions— The 
Good Girl, the Praise Card, and the Gold Star. 

On the Boy in the Corner, a difference comes to light that is statistically 
significant. The boys much more tlinn the girls claim tliat the offense of 
the bad boy is bod reintioiis such as bothering, mussing up another child's 
work, etc. The girls, on the other hand, are the ones who appear to claim 
that the boy has been fighting (though this difference is not significant.) 
Do the boys reject a reputation for hitting and fighting? 

Finally, there is some suggestion that it is the girls rather than the boys 
who tend to give the multiple answers that embody more than one attitude. 
'Plus is by no means the case on every question, but appears particularly on 
the Good Girl, the Boy Against Boy, and the Boy Against Teacher (with 
a statistically significant difference here). On no questions do the boys 
give significantly more of these dual attitude responses than girls do. 

Summing up what differences we have found in the North School, we can 
.say that there appears to be some evidence that more boys than girls will 
choose to work with materials such as paints, clay, wood ; that more girls than 
boys tend to conceive of good and bad behavior in terms of general over-all 
being good and minding, or not being good, not minding. 

It is the gills, too, who appear to divide their thinking a little more, 
giving more the multiple answers that contain more than one attitude. 

And lastl3', tile girls seem to claim that boj's hit and fight, whereas boj's 
explain their misdemeanors more in terms of bad social relations such as 
bothering. 

We refrain from any further comment until such time as there maj' be 
further material available by which to test these findings. The little we 
liavc here cannot be more than suggestive. 



IX. GENERAL SUMMARY 

A projective picture technique was devised to explore tlie feelings of 
cliildrcn about their relationships to their teachers, and their life in school. 
Thirteen picture situations, with explanations, and questions were used to 
elicit from children expression of their feelings in the areas of trouble, 
happiness, good and bad behavior, punislinicnts, and anger. 

This test represents one segment of a larger study of classroom atmos- 
pheres and their effect on the children exposed to them. 

The test was given to a total of 94 first and second grade children in 
four classrooms in a New York City public school, the “North School,” 
and, for purposes of comparison, 25 first grade cliildrcn in a private ex- 
perimental school, the “South School.” 

The majority of the North School children revealed strong pressures to 
obey in a compliant, blindly obedient fashion- Their concepts of punish- 
ment were rather heavily weighted with the expectation of violent handling; 
however, they took spontaneous pleasure in parties and surprises and liad 
a strong drive to play and work with materials, and in general saw their 
teachers as sympathetic and helpful, though unemotional. 

Their responses reflected a good deal of the teachers’ actual methods, 
values, and programs, though notably in the two areas of goodness and 
punishment there were unrealistic responses that seemed to represent pro- 
jection of home experience or underlying anxiety or both. 

In general the South School children had a great deal more freedom from 
pressures and fears in the areas of good and bad behavior, and punishments, 
than the North School children had. Their concept of the teacher was n 
warmer one, and they placed more emphasis on constructive social aspects 
of behavior in the classroom, In these ways they were reflecting the actual 
atmosphere of their classroom* However they too gave some unrealistic 
responses, revealing that they had slightly more respect for “blind obedience” 
and more expectation of spanking than tlicir teachers would have expected 
them to have. Likewise they made many references to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic — all of which were non-existent in tlicir program, and may 
indicate that they were not responding to the pictured situations as their 
own. 

Tlie fact that the children of one teacher in the North School, a teacher 
whose values were fairly close to South School values, gave responses that 
were in many ways similar to those of the South School children, led us 
to believe that it is entirely possible for a teacher to mold attitudes and 
values through the classroom atmosphere she creates. This is not proved by 
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tile findings in this one group, but is offered as a hypothesis for further 
study. Additional weight is given to the hypothesis by examination of 
individual profiles, by classrooms. The particular atmosphere created by 
each teacher docs seem to find some reflection in the individual children’s 
replies. 

Use of this test as a tool to study the anxieties and pressures in individual 
cliildrcn is seen as a fruit ful possibility. In the cases of some of the children 
tested, a great deal was icvealcd that the teachers had not been aware of. 

Sex differences in responses wcic studied for tlic North School only, and 
very few differences or trends came to light. There was some indication that 
It was the bo3's wlio preferred working with materials; girls who tended to 
think of goo cl and bad behavior in terms of general over-all compliance or 
non-compliance; the girls who did slightly more of the divided type of 
thinking, and the girls who cLaimed that b 03-^8 hit and fought (whereas bo3^s 
defined their behavior more srs “bothering”), 

Tliroughoiit this report we have raised certain general questions as they 
occurred to us in connection with the specific findings. Though it is not 
possible in a single study to do more than define differences in responses of 
two groups of children, \vc were interested to reflect on possible explanations 
for the differences we found, some of which were more surprising than 
0 tilers. Now we arc reluctant to close tins report without drawing together, 
in somewhat more general terms, the tentative explanations which were made 
in the body of the stlld5^ To us there seem to be implications liere for the 
problems currently being faced by teachers and educators on several points, 
the basic problem being, of course bow to apply newer, deeper insights 
about the psychology of behavior to tlie process of education. 

The problem of how to develop a socialized individual who yields Co the 
rules of the group but not out of fear, whose group participation can be 
thorouglily cnjo3^e(l without asking too much personal, individual denial, is 
a predominant one. Modern educators have claimed that the children tvho 
arc educated in the atmosphere of the new school become adept at genuinely 
social living at relatively early stages of development. Judging not by how 
cliildren act but by the values they seem to have absorbed into tlicir system 
of things (a much sterner test), these findings seem to substantiate this 
claim. 1 he replies of the South School children indicate much more active 
growth in the area of social relations, getting along well with other children, 
helping the teacher; and, in general, sustaining positive social relations 
appeared as values both with respect to good behavior and had behavior 
for boys as 'well us girls. 
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Tliis^ however, is the beginning rather than the end of this important 
question. In educational circles, early integration and absorption of social 
values has become an accepted objective, clearly articulated in recent 
publications of the New York City Board of Education, for example. Ex- 
perimentation over a considerable period, both in the classroom and the 
laboratory, bears out the feasibility of holding this objective. What needs 
to be studied further is the process by which young children absorb the 
values related to the socialization process. Until this process is carefully 
studied and understood, we are in danger of making errors that will be no 
less harmful because they are by-products of worthy goals. 

One of the results that was surprising to us was that the children of the 
South School, living in a consciously freer atmosphere, expressed feelings 
of being restrained and a degree of seeking to be released from restraints 
in various ways. Several explanations were previously posited but the most 
significant, in connection with the present point, is the clue this may give us 
to what the children are involved in, subjectively, The philosophical tenets 
of being reasonable rather than arbitrary with children, giving them ample 
opportunity to make choices, use judgment, suffer the "natural consequences,” 
create an atmosphere which the children take an active part in structuring, 
collectively, and lead to early and deep exposure to basic human relation- 
ships. These children show greater absorption of social values because 
they are struggling actively with and enjoying, as well, deeply felt social 
experience. Subjectively, this is a broadened stage for learning from one*s 
ervors, suffer mg conflicts in the pi:occss of living them out, developing a 
personal code within the group code. All this is in contrast to the formal 
school where the code was "taught” to the children rather than assimilated 
by experience and where actual spontaneous social contact was at a minimum. 
The problem calling for study is analysis of the process of early socialization: 
What is the psychological load? Is the conscious staking down of freedom 
by the children part of the basic process or is it a by-product of tlie self- 
consciousness of the adults who have broken this path? How can this 
ferment in the area of social relations which is only a reflection of the 
general social ferment concerning problems of freedom and authority, be 
adapted to varying needs and rates in social growth of individual children? 
These comments arc not intended to disparage socialization as an important 
democratic goal. They are intended rather to point to directions for further 
study of the complex process of absorption and integration of social values, 
specifically, study in those situations where the initial experimental stages 
have already been worked through. 
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It is interesting to study the difference in the structure of the value sys- 
tems, as rcHcctcd in tlicse responses, of these t\Vo groups of children. The 
relationships of what is dominant, what is differentiated, what is emotionally 
salient, arc more important than any one specific finding- Thus, Wc see 
that the South School children show not only greater absorption of social 
values hilt also markedly fewer values that would lead them to expect 
compliant, obedient behavior of themselves. Their concepts of goodness 
and badness have much less to do with passively and quietly pleasing and 
minding the teacher or blindly obcjdng her than do the concepts of the 
North School children. Not that they do not take pleasure, a& has been noted 
previously. In being good, in being approved and accepted by their teachers. 
The fact is they aie moving beyond the range of satisfaction through sub- 
mission. I'hcir heightened social values arc evidence of one of the ways, 
alternate to compliance and obedience, through which they can find pleasure 
in acceptance by the adult. The difference lies in what is conceived as the 
essential ingredient of goodness rather than any fahe independence of the 
need to he accepted as essentially good. 

In the South Scliool children's i espouses \vc noted that their concepts of 
what constitutes good and bad behavior were not only different in content 
but were also both more specific and more highly differentiated than tliose 
of the other group. These concepts were embedded in the ordinary workings 
and the exigencies of the daily school situation. They were not merely 
gtoss coMnterpaTts of the nod ot tht frown of the teacher. The authority of 
the teacher had already been partly diffused into the needs of tlie situation, 
and virtue in the eyes of the teacher lay more in making things go right for 
the group ratlier than smoothly for the teacher. The implication here seems 
basic to the whole large question of education for democratic living. The 
teacher’s role leans toward that of an instrumental rather than an arbitrary 
authority, 

Closely tied in with children's concepts of wliat constitutes bad bebavior 
are expectations of what will happen if one is '‘had," of how one's bad 
behavior will be censored, disapproved of, or punished. In the North 
School, tile teacher was mucli more likely than in the South School to mete 
out some form of arbitrary punishment rather than to deal with the bad 
behavior in terms of its specific aspects, and punishments conceived by tlic 
children were very often violently destructive in nature. The violence ex- 
pressed was phantasied far bc3'ont! the reality of school experience and 
probably was also in excess of the children's home experiences, in the main. 
Putting this finding beside other findings such as the concern over com- 
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pliRiice and the relativcl)^ undifferentiated authority vested in tlie teacher, 
another relationship suggests itself which is worthy of further study on 
other groups of children, in other sitviations. Children's concepts and 
phantasies of punishment arc a function of the strictness of the code (related 
to compliance and the authority-figure) under wliicli they arc expected to 
behave. In the South School, where children’s codes are structured to a 
greater extent, around the specific needs of a social situation and wliei'c tlic 
teacher, the figure of authority, is partly an iiistvuvnent for the situation 
rather tlian an authorit)^ per sc, infringement of the code has less devastating 
psychological overtones, ffvoadct study of this relationship would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a way of substantiating the claims for positive mental 
hygiene values implicit in the atmosphere of the modern school. The 
indications from these findings arc that the children of the South School 
were absorbing a less stringent system of values, conceiving basic vclation- 
ships (of which the teacher-child relation is certainly one) with a lesser 
degree of servile compliance and fewer fears of devastating disapproval or 
punishment. 

Insomuch one could say that they were more relaxed, psychologically, 
even though one keeps in mind some of the ferment and ps)Tliological turmoil 
referred to earlier in this summary in connection with the problem of early 
absorption of social values. The falseness of the common concept of the 
"modern” child as an indulged child, with no need to please anyone but 
himself %vas evidenced in the degree to which the children of the South 
School as well as those of the North School associated goodness with 
happiness. With a different system of values to absorb and a different kind 
of authority to internalize, their conscience development becomes a com- 
plicated and slow process. This is the personal counterpart of tlie com- 
plexity and something less than top efficiency which cliiiracterr/xs the 
democratic process, generally. 

Perhaps if this could be understood by those critics of modern education 
who regard it as a scheme for free-for-all indulgence of chlldisli impulses, 
there would he less resistance to the problems of educational transition 
with which wc arc working. Tivo of the specific problems of transitloir 
should also be noted in connection with the findings of this study. 

Throughout it has been pointed out that the values of the children in 
cither school reflect partly school atmosphere and partly home atmosphere. 
Often, teachers working with children where home mores do not coincide’ 
with the philosophy and practices of the modern school feel deep futility 
concerning the value of what they do. For them, the findings of tlic group 
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■wliich wc have called B£J, seems to us to have special (mpoitance and should 
be further studied and checked. If the atiiiosplicrc of the school can have 
as much effect on the development of values and attitudes as seems to be 
tile case fa this instance, tlien the psychohglcfil atimsphei'c of the school 
as a whole can be seen to be a major factor in counteracting the harsher 
aspects of reality which many children meet in their out-of-school lives. 

The question of rc-tvaining teacltcis is a prominent one. Wc are im- 
pressed from the experience of our ■work, with the difficulty in changing 
psychological atmosphere in a school for several different reasons. Perhaps 
too much thought has been given to what tcaclicrs should be and what they 
should give children without sufficient thought and analysis of what the 
children within the larger context of their life atnio.sphcres can really absorb. 
Wc me hopeful that the technknic such as the one we arc working with 
may illuminate this problem of wliai the child can learn or become in the 
sphere of values and attitudes rather than merely what the teacher can give 
to him. Ill the intellectual sphere, this point of difference between what 
is taught and what is learned has been more clearly recognized. The question 
of the application of mental hygiene to scliooTroom atmosphere begins basically 
with what the teacher feels about the children and what her own ideals for 
human relationships are. How much these can be passed on to tlie childreji will 
depend on the total school atmosphere, on the children’s preconceptions of 
school as a constellation within which the children have to absorb the 
values and attitudes of a particular teacher and on a broader plane it will 
also depend upon the general life atmosphere of the children which is an 
important, decisive factor in determining how readily and bow selectively 
they absorb teacher values, 



APPENDIX 

The pictures were presented in the following order: 

E The Good Girl. 

2. The Sick Poy- 

3. Girl Agitinst Teacliei. 

4. The Happy Children. 

5. The Gold Star. 

6. Boy AgaiiivSt T'cachcr. 

7. (Pictuie that was discarded.) 

8. The Praise Card. 

9. Boy Agalpst Boy. 

10. The Lost Bracelet. 

11. The Angry Children. 

12. Girl Against Girl. 

13. Boy in the Corner. 

14. Free Choice. 

In using these pictures again, Wc would change the order so that the Girl 
Against Teacher does not precede The Gold Star so closely. It seemed fairly 
clear to us that many of our Gold Star answetsS were conditioned by this Girl 
Against Teacher picture. 

We would prefer a different set of pictures for use in such schools as the 
South School, where the phj^sical set-up and mores are so different from 
those we were trying to reflect in the present set of pictures. 

Results of the stud5'' indicate that a different pairing of pictures might well 
be experimented with, particularly in the sympathy area. 
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I. THE SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 

A. T Hn Hypothesbs 

Psychologists over the pfist 20 years have studied the relationship be- 
tween the age of subjects and the factor patterns obtained from their scores 
on batteries of intelligence tests. Professor Henry E. Garrett, in his 
address to the American Psychological Association as its retiring president 
for the year 1946, presented evidence to support a differentiation hypothesis 
with respect to the growth of intelligence. Professor Garrett’s hypothesis 
was: “Abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age 
Increases from a fairly unified and general ability to a loosely organized 
group of abilities or factors” (12, p. 373). From his hypothesis Professor 
Gaj'rctt drew important theoretical as well as practical implications. Briefly, 
lie pointed out that it “seems to effect a rapprochment between the Spear- 
man General Factor and the Group Factor theories," and further that 
“Thorndike's 'quantity hypothesis* is jiot opposed to the differentiation 
liypothcsis. . . (12, p. 376). 

Concerning Its implications for practice he said: 

“The dificientiation hypothesis has dcfuute practical implicalioa for 
ilic interpretation of intelligence test scores over a wide age range. . . . 

I do not think that at the elementary school level wc should attempt, 
except very tentatively, to fractiunntc the IQ into say, language ability^ 
number ability, reasoning and the like" (12, p. 376). ... At the high 
school and college levels intelligence breaks down . . , into a number 
of relatively independent factors. It would seem to be theoretically more 
defensible, therefore, and practically more useful, to ineasure verbal, nu- 
merical, perceptual, and spatial ability, and perhaps other factors at these 
ages, than to give the subject a single over-all score" (12, p. 377), 

To this investigator it seemed that the implications of this hypotJicsis 
were of such importance for both theoiy find practice that an independent 
Lest of it was just [fled. 

In addition, an examination of the testing techniques employed in the 
PLiulics upon wliich the differentiation liypotlicsis was based led the investi- 
gator to formulate a second hypothesis to be tested at the same time. This 
second hypothesis was: The observed differences between the factor patterns 
for two age groups arc due not only to tlie age differences of the groups in 
question but also to the differences in the cliniculty levels of the test materials 
for the two populations. 
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13. Previous Work on the Differentiation Hypothesis 

A survey of that part of the literature which concerns the change of 
mental pattern with age might well begin with Slocombe (31) who was 
one of tile first to consider this problem. Slocombe studied the variations 
in as measured by tests administered to subjects at intervals of time 
varying from one day to three months. Although we today would look 
upon this method as being entirely iaadequate, Slocombe concluded "... 
that V* i‘<ially is constant, and that any apparent variations found by test- 
ing arc attributed to varying group factors involved in the tests used, and 
that the appearance of such variation is to be regarded as a serious defect in 
the tests" (31, p. 110). 

As long as changes in group factors were considered defects in tests, little 
in die way of constructive work on the problem of their relationship with 
the general factor could be expected. It was not long, however, before 
psychologists became interested in the importance of group factors as in- 
dicators of special abilities over and above the general ability designated 
as " 

T. L. Kelley (19) was one of the first to study their importance as 
measures of intelligence. He administered a battery of 10 tests to a pop- 
ulation of 140 seventh grade subjects and also to 110 third grade sub- 
jects of both sexes, Because only 60 of the third graders turned in usable 
papers on the tenth test, Kelley made two separate analyses of his data. From 
these he concluded, . . the factors found are independent of the tutelage 
occurring between grade three and grade seven, ... It thus seems that factors 
reported arc established early in life, In fact it seems reasonable to attribute 
them, at least in major portion, to original nature" (19, pp. 133-134). 
When he extended his study to a kindergarten population he again concluded 
that all of tlie factors be found in the younger subjects, except one, were 
of the same nature as those revealed in the older populations (19, p. 149), 

Soon after the work of Kelley others became interested in the organi- 
zation of general and group factors. Schneck (30), in working with college 
men, found a correlation of only .2625 between verbal and non-verbal 
abilities, and even lower correlations between these and memory. He con- 
cluded that at the age level of his subjects (18 to 21 years) the verbal and 
number tests were not measures of the same general ability, and thereby indi- 
cated that there was a rather complete independence of mental factors in 
adults. 

In contrast to these findings, Bryan (5) reported that at tlic age of five 
years intercorrclations between memory tests,, vocabulary tests, and the 
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Stanford Binct 3 deided a single central factor. The fact that the Stanford 
Binet and the vocabulary tests showed a slightly higher correlation with 
this factor than did the memory tests is not so important here as is the fact 
that these three types of tests all measured much the same thing in young 
children, 

Schiller (29) tested boys and girls aged nine years and found definite 
evidence of verbal, number, and spatial abilities with , . the possibility 
of a single common function throughout all such tests” (29, p. 58), 

Three years later Asch (1) retested 79 of the boys and 82 of the girls 
of Schiller’s original group. He found that a drop in the mean in ter cor- 
relations of the tests had taken place, and that tliis drop was somewhat 
larger for boys than for girls. He also analyzed the intercorrelations using 
the multiple factor method, and the results of this analysis fully confirmed 
both of the previously mentioned facts. These findings are extremely impor- 
tant because Asch’s study is one of the few that is based upon a retest of 
the same population. It should be pointed out here that his results, showing 
that the decrease between the ages of 9 and 12 years in the intercorrelations 
and in the first factor loadings was greater for boys than for girls, are not 
in confoimity with those which have been found by the other investigators 
mentioned later in this study. 

A study by Garrett, Bryan, and Perl (13) was designed to gain infor- 
mation concerning the mental organization of children aged 9, 12, and 15 
3 'ears. The battery which they used consisted of six memory and four non- 
memory tests. They found that the mean intercorrelations of all tests for both 
hoys and girls decreased between the ages of 12 and 15 as did the mean inter- 
correlations of Cfich of their sub-groups of tests for tliese age levels. Their 
data, however, show that altJimigh this decre.ise likewise occurred between 
the ages of 9 and 12 for girls, it did not occur for boys, there being an in- 
crease in the mean intcvcorrelations of all the tests for the latter. ITis 
increase also appeared in the mean intercorrelations of all tests by sub-groups 
except I [lose in wliich the mcraorj^ tests predominated. 

Tile multiple factor analysis employed in this study corroborated these 
findings, showing a consistent decrease with increasing age in the per cent 
of the variance attributable to the first factor for girls and for boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 15 years. The per cent of variance attributable 
to the first factor increased in the case of hoys aged 9 to 12 years. When 
onl}^ the memory tests were factored this increase disappeared (13, pp. 
18-27). Therefore wc may presume that had only the non-memory tests 
been factored a much greater rise would have occurred in the per ceJit of 
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variance attributable to the first factor for boys between the ages of 9 and 
12 years. 

These data were also’ analyzed by Richards (27) usijig the centroid 
inetliod. His solution showed a cons is tent shift toward discreteness with 
increase in age for girls. The same general shift was likewise observed for 
boys bill the picture was somewhat confused at age 15 because of the 
low total variance, and because a third factor was necessary for adequate 
interju’etation at this point- 

In addition Richards analyzed Chrysostom's mental test data for chil- 
dren in Grades IV, V, and VI. Here he found a tendency for the clusters 
to become more discrete in passing from Grade IV to Grade VI. How- 
ever, ill passing from Grade IV to Grade V the factors became less discrete. 
It was necessary to use three factors at the fifth grade level instead of the 
two which bad sufliced in both the upper and lower grades. 

A similar re-analysis of previous studies ciuployiiig the centroid method 
was reported by Garrett (11) under whose direction much of the work 
just cited had been done. In analyzing the data of Schiller, Scliiicck, Uryan, 
and two studies by Anastasi, his most important findings were; (a) a 
decrease in the correlation between the verbal and number factors from 
.825 for Schiller’s nine-year-olds to .225 for Schncck’s college men and 
.242 for Anastasi’s college woman; (/>) a correlation of .000 between the 
inemory and number factors and .085 between the memory and verbal 
factors of Anastasi's college women. His analysis of Bryan’s study of 
3 ^ 0 ling children failed to show any clear-cut structure. It will be recalled 
that her original data indicated a very close relationship among all of the 
tests given to her five year old population. 

In close agreement with other studies of the mental pattern of adults 
was the work of Thurstooe (35), He administered 56 tests to 240 sub- 
jects whose modal age was 18 years. From these tests he obtained 12 
orthogonal factors, nine of which he named- These latter have conic to be 
known as the Primary Mental Abilities. 

Thiirs tone's Theory of Independent Mental Abilities was subjected to 
a test in an experiment conducted by Morrow (23). He gave eight tests 
consisting of 23 variables to 80 college men and found that, . . the 
correlations arc mainly positive . . . although rather low, thereby indicating 
slight degrees of Interrelationships among the abilities tested” (23, p. 84). 
When lie submitted his data to analysis by the centroid method, four factors 
emerged. The correlation between Factor I and Factor II was .242 and that 
between Factor I and Factor III was .500. These findings led him to con- 
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elude that: “It is apparent . . . that the factors arc not orthogonal. There- 
fore, Factors I, II, and III are apparently interrelated^* (23, p. 102). 

Using Thurstonc's well-known test of Primary Mental Abilities, Clark (7) 
studied changes in the mental pattern of boys aged 11, 13, and 15 years. 
She found that, with the exception of memory, there was a consistent drop 
in the intercorrelations of these abilities with increasing age, and that this 
trend was not influenced by the general intelligence level of the subjects. 

Rcichard (26), on the other hand, using a battery consisting of three 
verbal, two number, one spatial, and two memory tests to study the 
cliangcs in mental organization occurring in boys and girls aged 9, 12, and 
15 years, found a consistent increase in her inter-test correlations for 
both sexes between the 9 and 12 year age levels, The increase for boys 
was much more marked than was the increase for girls. After the age of 
12 years the expected decrease occurred in botli sexes. For girls this de- 
crease was so great that the mean Intercorrclation for 15-ycar-olds was be- 
low that for 9-year-olds, But in the case of boys the mean iiitcrcoiTclation 
for 15 -year-olds remained somewhat greater than the mean in tercorrelation 
for 9-year-olds. The average loadings of the first centroid factors which 
were extracted from the correlation matrices confirmed the trends shown 
by the mean in ter- test correlations. 

Recalling the results of the study of Garrett, Bryan, and Perl on these 
same tliree age groups, it is apparent that Rcichard *s results in part con- 
firm and in part contradict those of the former, However, it should also 
be jiotcd that Rcichard*s battery was not as heavily loaded witJi memory 
tests as was the battery of Garrett, Brj^an, and Perl. 

An experiment employing the method of factor analysis used by the 
present investigator, i.c., the bi-factor solution, was conducted by Swine- 
ford and Holzingcr (34). For their study a battery consisting of three each, 
of verbal, spatial, speed, and memory tests, plus one general test, was ad- 
ministered to 457 seventh and eighth grade hoys and girls. One year 
later 385 of tlie original group were retested using the same battery plus 
the Woocly-McCall Mixed Fiindanicntals test. Their results showed that 
at tlic seventh and eighth grade level the common factors accounted for 
approximately 45 per cent of the total variance, and tliat one year later 
tlicse same tests produced common factors which accounted for nearly 53 
per cent of the total variance. It should be noted that these results exhibit 
a trend similar to tliaL repoitecl by Rcichard, even though a different method 
of factor analysis was used. 

Swine ford (33) administered a battery of six tests to 212 pupils in the 
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eiglitJi grades of sevcii dilferciit ijchools in the Autumn of 1944, and ad- 
ministered the tests again a year later to these same pupils w^hen they were 
in tJie ninth grades. She also tested 173 pupils in the seventh grade in 
1944, and retested the same pupils when tlicy were in the ninth grade in 
J946. The hi-factor analysis yielded a general and a vcrhal factor, both of 
which Swineford concluded could be given the same interpretation at all 
three grade levels (33, p, 263), She also studied the differentiation of tJie 
factor patterns at the three age levels to determine whether or not hex- 
data would support the hypothesis that, with increase in age, ‘Sndividuals 
tend toward the increasing use of their ‘special abilities’ with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the use of 'general abilit}'* ” (33, p. 263), She found no 

evidence to support the hypothesis, but, on the contrary, found that with 

increase in age, the general factor increased in both its absolute and relative 
contribution to the total test variance (33, p. 271), 

The relationship between general and group factors has also attracted 
the attention of workers in other fields of abilitjL For instance, Babcock 
and Emerson (2) found a consistent increase in the mean rank order cor- 
relations between six of the seven sub-tests of the MacQuarrie test of 
Mechanical Ability and the Tcrman Vocabulary Test for subjects between 

the ages of 14 and 17 j^cars, and also between the ages of 17 years and 

adnlfcliood (20 to 28 years)* In the one remaining sub-test there was a 
decrease in the mean rank order correlations between the ages of 14 and 17, 
hut none between the latter mentioned age groups. 

The experiment that covers the largest age range was tit at of BaVmsky 
(13), who studied six different groups ranging in age from 9 to 59 years. 
His subjects were selected from tliose who had been used for the atandardi- 
xation of the TF echsler-Bellevne lutelligeuce Scale. Several interesting 
findings were reported, among which were: {a) a general factor common 
to all tlic tests appeared at the age of 9, became submerged during the 
intervening years, then reappeared in the 50 to 59 year group; {b) the 
average of the sub-test intcrcorrelations decreased from age 9 to the 25 to 
29 year age group, and then progressively increased up to the 50 to 59 year 
age group; (c) the percentage of variance attributable to the first factor 
decreased from 38 per cent at age 9 to 20 per cent at the 25 to 29 age level, 
and then increased again to 45 per cent at the 50 to 59 age level; {d) there 
was a definite tendency for sub- tests to be found in different clusters at 
differcat age levels, 

A critical examination of the studies reported in this section revealed 
a general agreement that there was a differentiation in the factor pattern 
of girls after the age of nine 5 ^ears, even though this differentiation was not 
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as marked in those studies in ^vliich mtiinoiy tests played si niinof role as it 
was in the studies nsiny: hsittcrics more heavily loaded with such tests. 
In tile ease of boys tiic differcutiation of tiic factor pattern usually did not 
become apparent before the age of 12 years unless the batteries were quite 
lieavily loaded witli memory tests. In those studies in which verbal, num- 
ber, and spatial tests played a more important role, the results were both con- 
fusing and inconclusive. Therefore an independent test of the differentia- 
tion liypotlicsis using non-memory tests seemed to be jus tilled. 

C. pRRvjous Work on the Efeect of Test Difficulty 

The usual method of studying shifts in the factor pattern is to use the 
same tests for subjects of all ages (29, p, 59). It is evident that this 
iccliniquc does not control the difficulty of the test material as judged by 
the mean scores of the subjects, but it is tacitly assumed that tliis diCfexcnce 
ill mean scores is merely an additive factor wliicli lias no effect upon the 
intcrcori'clations of the tests, or upon their factorial patterns, provided the 
tests have sufficient range to insure that the scores for the different age groups 
tested arc not significantly skewed. 

However, a review of tlic research concerning the effects of test difficul- 
ty both upon inter- test correlations and factorial patterns revealed several 
interesting and significant findings. 

Hertzman (17) analyzed data obtained by Smith (32) on 180 college 
men using four numerical and three spatial tests. He found that by dividing 
each of the tests into two parts, an easy and a difficult part, and by scoring 
the subjects separately upon each of these parts, the resulting inter- test 
correlations were different. He concluded that: “Other factors being equal, 
differences In the level of the same kind of material result in a depression of 
the correlation between samples of it . . . the easy and the difficult items 
consequently cannot be thought of as measuring exactly the same ability’' 
(17, p. (64). 

Observation of the fact that “As difference between two levels of difficulty 
increases, there is drop in the correlation which measures relationship be- 
tween performance at the two levels" (28, p. 5), led Sargent to conduct a 
rather ingenious piece of research. He trained IS college students, all of 
wliom were majoring in psychology, to “talk out" the thought processes 
tiicy engaged in while solving problems of varying degrees of difficulty. In 
addition to his work with these students he tested an additional 50 college 
students Individually, and 317 college students using the group method. 
In all eases the test cmploj'cd was one composed of 40 disarranged words 
classified as easy, medium, and difficult. His coiiclusiou was that, “Hereto- 
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fore it has been assumed that easy and difficult levels of a problem differ 
oidy in degree; these results suggest th«it, in terms of mental processes in- 
volved, tlicy t-end to be different kinds of problems'* (28, p. 54). 

Studies of the effect oi difficulty upon factorial pattern were made by 
Ferguson (IQ) and by Guilford (15), Ferguson showed that, theoretically, 
tests which were similar in difficulty should correlate more higJily than 
tests separated by wide differences in difficulty level. He inade an empirical 
test of this theory by administering six difficulty levels of a Moray House 
Jerbal Intelligence Xest to 1 1 -year-old child re lu The first factor loadings 
of each test tended to decrease as the tests bccanie either more or less 
difficult than the two middle tests of the battc^ 3 ^ The second factor had 
positive loadings on the easy sub -tests, approximately zero loadings On tests 
of mean difficulty, and negative loadings on the sub-tests of greater than 
mean difficulty. In direct support of his tlicory he found that at eacli point 
in the scale, tests of approximately equal difficv\lty were move nearly alike 
ill their factorial composition than Were the tests separated by wide differences 
of (lifTiCulty. 

Guilford (15) analy'/.ed the 10 sub-tesU of the Seashore test of pitch 
discrimination, He found that the loadings of the one factor which 
accounted for the greatest share of the variance decreased systematically 
wich increasing difficlllt 3 ^ Two other factors were found, but we arc not 
immediately concerned with their interpretation. From this study \Vc may 
jj]fer tJiat the first factor loading on the easier forms of tests sJiould be 
liiglicr than the first factor loadings on the more difficult forms of the same 
material 1 other things being equal. 

Three important conclusions can be drawn from the results of these studies. 
First, differences in the difficulty levels of tests directly affect both tlic lu- 
te I'KsL corrchitions and the factor pattern which emerge from them. Second, 
niiiiimizing the differences in difficulty among tests increased their intcrcor- 
rehition^> and hence tlie observed degree of relationship among them. Third, 
the same item measures one ability on one level of difficulty, and a different 
ability on a different level of difficult}'. 

In view of these facts, the previously mentioned “tacit assumption*' of 
many Investigators that using the same form of one test for more thvvn one 
age level will not directly affect in ter- test cor relations and factor patterns 
is here tiucsdoiicd, because scores obtained on a test by younger subjects arc 
not obtained from the same difficulty levels as arc scores obtained by older 
subjects on the same test, When children of two or more different ages are 
given the same test, the scores of the older subjects consist of correct 
rcsponscf» to ; 
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(^/) Items wliicli for them were much easier than were any of tile items 
for the 3^011 n(^cr subjects; (Z>) items which for them were of average difliculty 
as was an entirely diftcrciit group of items for younger subjects; (c) a 
small number of items which for them were relatively very diflicult as was 
a much larger number of items for the younger subjects. 

A coiivsidcration of all of the above facts led the investigator to consider 
whether or not minimizing the differences in the relative difficulty of tests 
for two populations of different ages might not increase the nhservecl de- 
gree of relationship between the two age groups. 

1). Design of the Experiment 

'riie review of the literature dealing with changes in mental organization 
with age seemed to justify an iiidependent test of Professor Garrett's 
hypothesis that “Abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its organization 
as age increases from a fairly unified and general ability to a loosely organized 
group of abilities or factors” (12, p, 373). In addition, a study of the 
literature dealing with the effect of differences of difficulty level upon the 
intercorrelations of tests established the need for testing the hypotliesis of 
the investigator that: The observed Jiffercnccs between the factor patterns 
for two age groups are due not only to the age differences of the groups 
in question but also to the differences in the difficulty levels of the test 
materials for the two populations. 

Tlie cxperimenL repoited in tills study was specifically designed for tile 
purpose of testing these two hypotheses. Each of the tests to he used was 
to consist of two forms which were similar in content but which differed 
in difficulty level. Form I was to be approximately as difficult for the 
3 ^ounger children as was Form II for the older children. The two groups 
selected were to be well separated in age, of the same sex, and homogciKous 
with respecl to racial and cultural background. Each form of each test 
was to be administered to both the ^muiiger and the older age groups, and 
the results were to be submitted to n factorial an.al 3 'sis using the bi-factor 
method. 

Hy the first Iq^pothcsls, the factor pattern of the older subjects should, 
form by form, exhibit greater differentiation than should the factor pattern 
of the yu Linger subjects for the same forms. 

By the second hypothesLs, the differentiation of the factor pattern of 
the younger age group on Form \ be more i^c^rly like tlrTvr. tUc 

older subjects on Form IT than like that of the older subjects on Form I, and 
the degree of clifferentiaLion of the younger age group on Form 11 sliould 
he least like that of the older age group on Foim I. 




II. THE EXPERIMENT 
A. Tun PoruLATioN 

The 3 ^oungcr subjects used in this experiment were 103 white boys aged 
9 years to 9 years 11 months. The older subjects were 115 white boys 
aged 12 years to 12 years 11 months. They were all regularly enrolled in 
four elementary schools in Springfield, Illinois. 

The subjects may be described as a cross section of the school population 
of a typical in id -western city, excluding the exceptionally under-privileged 
and foreign speaking groups. All were able to speak, understand, read, 
and write simple English. A careful clieck of the public school records 
showed that there was no adverse selection due to the more bvilliimt boys 
having been promoted to another school. By testing 9 and 12-year-old boys, 
and by conducting the program in a system in which the children were kept 
in the same building from the kindergarten through tlic first eight grades, 
all persons within the age ranges regularly enrolled in the public scliools 
were reached. The few that were absent or turned \n deleetwe papers 
were excluded from the experimental group. 

Ic is possible that this experimental population was slightly above the 
national average in intelligence. Recently obtained scores which were 
available for the fourth grade in the system showed that pupils in the four 
schools tested tended to be somewhat superior in ability. A group that was 
slightly superior in ability but homogeneous with respect to race and 
cultural background was to be preferred in this study to a more nearly 
normal but heterogeneous sample (19, pp- 24-33). The standard deviations 
of the scores obtained indicate that the range of ability was not seriously 
truncated. 


13. CoNSTRUCTiohr or this Tests 

Verbal, number, and spatial materials were selected for test content be- 
cause the character of the changes in the relationships among tliese factors 
between the ages of 9 and 12 years seemed to be more uncertain than were 
the changes between any one of them and memory. 

Each test was constructed by first assembling a common pool of Items 
for it, In some cases bi-serial coefficients of correlations bctwecji tlic sev- 
eral items and the common pool were available. In other eases the pool was 
made up of a collection of items from a test which had been subjected to 
carclul study by its author. For approximately half of the tests, there were 
data showing the per cent of typical 9-ycar-old children and of typical 12- 
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yenr-old children who had on other occassioiis passed each item. In some 
enhts the items had been scaled by the authors o^ the tests irom which they 
were drawn and tlicse data were available, lii all cases enough was 
known about tile difficulty of the items to enable the investigator to place 
them In tile 9'year-ol(l form or the 12-ycar-old form on the basis of their 
difficuitj''. The items comprising the 10 tests used in this study were gathered 
from four sources, 

(/7) Professor F, H. Finch of tlie College of Education of the University 
of Ulinois very generously made available five groups of im published, ex- 
perimental items. For jnany of these items the bi-serinl coefficient of cor- 
relation between the several items and their respective pools were available. 
For each one, there was accurate information concerning its difficulty for 
younger and older children. The difference in the difficulty level for children 
separated in age furnished an indication of each item's ability to discriminate 
between younger and older subjects. 

Froin these five groups, carefully matched items were drawn to malce 
two forms each of the following tests: '‘Finding Middle Number/’ “Num- 
ber Series,” “Number Patterns,” "Figure Exercises,” and “Boys and Girls,” 

(/;) The University of Chicago Press granted permission to use itevns 
drawn from the “Chicago Mental Growth Battery,” by Freeiirjan and 
Wenger. All items in this battery are sealed on the basis of difficulty. From 
this source items were drawn to make two forms of the “Paper Form Board,” 
the “Vocnhulary,” the “Opposites,” and the “Word Grouping” tests. The 
preliminary trial, to be described later, showed that the “Paper Form 
Board’^ was not satisfactory for this experiment, so it was dropped. 

(c) The World Boole Company granted special permission to reproduce 
and use the items In the Figure Dividing Section of the “Pintner General 
Ability Tests: Non-Language Scries, Forms K and L” These items were 
supplemented by a group ol 24 similar items constructed by the experimenter, 
and from this combined pool, items were drawn to make two forms of the 
“Figure Dividing” test. 

(d) The remaining test entitled “Arithmetic Reasoning” was developed 
by the experimenter after a careful analysis of the types of verbal problems 
cmpJo 5 "ed In standard arithmetic texts. 

It will he recalled that the design of this experiment necessitated tlie use 
(if one form of each test which would be as difficult for younger subjects 
as was the second form for older subjects. The two forms of each test were 
constructed by alternately drawing items for those tests frc^in their re- 
spective pools. An item of a given difficulty level for boys aged nine years 
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i.lmvi'i fov Form 1, tbcii ;in item of the siune didiciiky level for boys 
a^ed 12 years was drawn for Form 11. 'Phis method of drawiiij^ items 
more nearly assured homogeneity of coiitent and of di/Ticulty than might 
have been secured had either of tlie forms been made first. 

The system employed in distviliuting item diflicuUy [i\ each form was 
based uj^on a rough approximation to tlic normal curve. If the two forms 
were to contain 30 items each, the first item in Foini I would have a 
per cent passing, of 90 oi above for children aged nine, the first in Form II 
would have a or above for children aged 12 ^ two items in cxicli 

form would have "/i\s" between 80 and 90; five or six items in each form 
would liave between 60 and 80; 12 to 14 items in each form between 

40 and 60 ; fwe or six items in each form between 20 and 40 ; and two oi: 
three items in each form Avcnild have below 20. 

In all probability this method of distributing item di/Ticulty had a greaf 
deal to do with the general tendency of the distributions of total scores 
to be platykiirtic. It is apparent that in such a distribution of difficulty, 
a])proximately two-thirds of the items were wlthiji 20 per cent of the 50 
per cent difficulty point. Coolers (8) invc.stigation of tlie effect of tlie dis- 
tribution of word difficulty upon the shape of tl\c distiilnition of total spell- 
ing scores showed iliat concentrating woids at the 50 per cent tended to 
produce a flat distribution. 

C. Dhscription of the Tfsts 
1. Fin/littf/ AtidfUe 'Nit nib er 

The items in this test consisted of five or seven numbers in a disarranged 
order. 74ic subjects were instructed to "find the middle-sized number" or 
the one which "if the numbers were in order from the smallest to the 
Irugcst . . . would be in the middle," and to fill in the space under it. In 
Form I, the five niimhers in eacli item varied in size from one to four 
digits. In Fojm II, 15 items consisted of five niimhers varying in size from 
three to five digits, nine items consisted of seven miinbcrs of three or four 
digits each, and one item was defective because it inadvertently contained 
six, an even number, of parts. Number of items in each form (including tlie 
defective item in Form II), 25; working time for cacli form, 7 minutes. 

2. Number SrnVs 

This test was in multiple choice form, the correct answer being one of 
the five numbers in the adjacent column to the right, hcadc<l "next lUinibcr." 
Tlie subjects were directed to ‘Tind tlie rule" for each row, tlieii to use this 
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rule *'tD figure out whiit number should come next, Jiud to fill in the space 
Under it/’ Since they ^vere required to U5C one of the five choices in the 
second coiuinn, ambiguities could be eliminated by failing to include among 
the answers any numbers that could be obtained by alternate solutions* 
Number of items in each form, 26; working time for each form, 10 
minutes. 


3. umber Fat terns 

This test was essentially an adaptation of the number scries problem. In 
the problem of Form I, a row of two numbers, and a secojid row with a 
missing number were placed in a square. The subjects were shown how to 
solve the problem by starting with the first number in a row and figuring 
out what inatlieniatical computation wiis performed to get the second num- 
ber in the same liorizontal row. They were then shown that doing ^^tlie 
same thing” to the first number in the second row would give them the 
jiiissing number for the answer, which was always one of the five numbers 
below the square. The problem wa^s varied in Form I by using both 
addition and subtraction and by changing the position of the required answer. 
In Form II, all foviV of the fundamental arithmetic processes were used, 
the position of the required answer was changed, the pattern was increased 
to nine numbers, and varying numbers of figures in the horizontal rows 
were omitted. Number of items in each form, 30; working time for each 
form, 10 minutes. 

4. Figure Exercises 

This test was essentially spatial analogies. Three figures and a blank 
space were enclosed in a square, There were five figures below the square, 
one of which belonged in the blank space- By means of the practice exercise 
and the verbal explanation, the subjects were led to find the relationship 
between the first and the second figure, and to use this relatlonsliip, starting 
with the third, to find the fourth figure. The correct figure for the blank 
space was always the one which bore the same relation to the third as did 
the second to the first. Number of items in each form, 24; working time 
for each form 8 minutes. 


5. Figure Dividing 

This test consisted of horizontal rows of drawings. In each row, there 
Was first a closed figure, then four line drawings, then a group of pieces 
which had been cut from the first figure. One of the line drawings would 
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cut the first fif^ure into the pieces shown hi the hist group. The subjects 
were directed to fill in the blank space under the line drawing whicli would 
cut the first figure so as to make it look like the last one. Number of items 
in each form, 30; working time for each foim, 8 minutes. 

6 . Bays and Girls 

The "Boys and Girls” were drawings of small, doll 4 ike figures of children, 
the first figure in each row being separated from the rest by a dotted line. 
The subjects were directed to “look at the first picture to see how the 
arms are held/* then to “make a mark” on that one of the five remaining 
pictures in the row which held the arms in the same position as did the 
first child. The figures were both revolved in tlie plane of the paper and 
rotated on their own major axes. Thus the first figure might be standing 
upriglit, facing the reader and holding the right arm above the head. The 
correct answer miglit be a figure which was turned so that the licad was 
down and tlic back was to the reader, but it would he the only one in the 
row holding the right arm above the head. Number of items in each form, 
27; working time for each form, 9 mimites. 

7. Vocabulary 

This test was made up of rows of six words Ctich, a single word being 
placed to the left of a vertical line and the five other words or phrases to 
the right of the line. The subjects were directed to fill in the space under 
the word or phrase to the right of the line which had the same meaning 
as the word to the left of the line ii\ that row. Number of items in each 
form, 27 ; working time for each form, 9 minutes. 

8. Vocabulary 

This test was made up of rows of six words each, a single word being 
placed to the left of a vertical line and the five other words or phrases to the 
right of the line. The subjects were directed to fill in tlic space under the 
word or phrase to the right of the line which had the same meaning as the 
word to the left of the line in that row. Number of items in each form, 
30; working time for each form, 6 minutes. 

9. Opposites 

The form of the “Opposites” test was much like that of the Vocabulary 
test, the only difference being that the subjects were directed to mark tlic 
word whose meaning was the exact opposite of the key word located to the 
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left of tlic vertical line. Number of items in each form, 30; working time 
for each form, 6 minutes. 

10. ir ord Grouping 

In this test each item was made up of five words or phrases. The sub- 
jects were told that four of these words or i)hrases belonged together in 
some way, hut that one did not belong with the rest. They were directed 
to fill in the space beneath the latter word or phrase. Number of items in 
each form, 30; working time for each form, 8 minutes. 

11. Arithmetic Reasoning 

In constructing tliis test, several series of clemciitary arithmetic texts 
were examined to determine the types of verbal problems boys aged nine 
and bo 3 ^s aged 12 3 Tars were customarily required to work. The same types 
of problems, using very simple number combinations and relatively simple 
language, were used. The subjects were permitted to use an extra sheet 
of paper on which to work their problems if they wished. Number of Items 
in each form, 30; working time for each form, 10 minutes. 

12. Paper Form Board 

'i'lu’s test was unsatisfactory'' and was replaced by the ‘'J3oj'’s and Girls” 
test after the preliminary trial. 

The tests were assembled into 10 booklets. The cover page provided 
space for the subject’s name, sex, grade, school, city, age, and date of birth. 
The cover page also contained examples and whatever directions the sub- 
ject was to read prior to starting the test. The booklet for each test was 
so assembled that Form I followed the cover page, face up, and Form II 
followed Form I, back to back. 

The directions for working both forms were the same for all tests through- 
out the entire battery, The subjects were told to continue working through 
tlic ]>ages of Foj’m 1 until they reached the blank page in tJie middle of tJie 

booklet. This blank page was, of course the back of the last page of Form 

II of the test. They were directed to check their work on Form I and 

after checking, to wait quietly for further directions. Upon the expir- 
ation of the allotted time the subjects were asked to stop, close their test 
booklets so that their names would be on top, turn tlie wliolc booklet over, 
and start working on the second part, continuing until they again reached 
the blank page in the middle. They were directed to check their answers to 
the questions in this part of tlie test, but were told not to turn back to the 

material in the first part of the test. 
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D. Preliminary Trial 

To vcrifj' difficulty levels of the two forms as well as their ability to 
discrlmiiuile between older and younger subjects, a preliminary trial of the 
test materials was held in the elementary school of Stauiiton, Illinois, during 
the last week of February, 1947. The test included all children in grades 
four through eight, and in addition, children wlio liad readied their ninth 
biitlulays, but who were still in grades lower than the fourth. Complete 
notes were taken on such matters as optiiTUim working times, desirable 
changes in the manualsi typographical errors in the mimeographed materials, 
and subjects’ attitudes toward the different tests* 

Tlie tests were then carefully scored. On the liasis of the mean scores 
of boys and of girls at each age level, and the notes taken at the time of 
testing, manuals and tests were revised. The “Paper Form Board’^ test 
'Was eliminated from the battciy, because it did not discriminate between 
the two age groups. The test, “Hoys and Girls,” was developed then to 
rcjdacc the “Paper Form Board.” Several of the otiicr tests were revised to 
make Form I more nearly of 50 per cent mean difliculty for boys nine 3 ^cars 
of age and Form 11 of more nearly 50 per cent mean difliculty for bo^^s aged 
12. Minor revisions were made in the manuals and the time limits were 
established. 


E. Testing Procedure 

The revised tests were administered in the Springfield schools between 
April 22 and April 29, 1947. Three sessions of apiiroximatcly 90 ini mites 
each were required to complete the battery. In every school, the work was 
scheduled so tliat each age group had one sessicui in the mbniing and another 
the same afternoon. The third session was held within 48 liours of the 
other two. At each session at least one test involved numbers, anotlicr 
verbal material, and a tliird spatial material. The various tests were given 
in a different order to each group, and the order was so varied tliat it could 
have liad little systematic effect upon the scores of the subjects. 

The general testing conditions were excellent. Besides the examiner in 
charge, an adult assistant was present at all times in the larger groups. 
All examinations were conducted by the supervisor of testing in the Spring- 
held schools or by the expevimentcr. 1 he usual precautions were taken to 
prevent copying. The subjects were told that they were part of an expciimcnt 
and tliat although the scores on the tests would not affect their school marks, 
tlicir scores would be returned to them so they could see how well tlicy had 
done. The general atmosphere was conducive to good woik at all times. 
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P. Rkliadility and Inter-Form Correlation 

The reliabilities of the tests as measures of the abilities of the age groups 
studied in this experiment were not known prior to their use with the 
experimental population. This information is particularly important in 
fact-or studies, because the factorial analysis of unreliable measures makes 
the menning of the factors extracted extremely uncertain. 

Guttman^s (16) lower bound, La, was used as the measure of reliability. 
The formula involves a summation of the item variances as well as the 
variance of the total test To obtain the item variances the papers were 
so scored that the per cent passing cacli item could be computed. The lower 
bound of reliability of Form I, Form II, and of the Combined Form, was 
computed for the experimental population of 9-ycar-old boys and of l2'year' 
old boys, separately. These lower hounds arc reported in Table 1 for the 
younger group, and in Tabic 2 for the older group. 

TABLE I 

Lowuft Bounds of Reliapility for Boys Aged 9 Years 


Test 

Form I 

Form II 

Combined 

Form 


1 

.934 

.756 

.929 


2 

.924 

.875 

.944 


3 

.961 

.761 

,936 


4 

.910 

.901 

.947 


S 

,939 

.m 

.950 


6 

.805 

.833 

.912 


7 

.919 

,700 

,914 


8 

.848 

.638 

.866 


9 

.884 

.7+9 

.909 


10 

.867 

.741 

.898 



Read; For 1, the lower bound of reliability of Form I Was .934; of Form II, 
.75(5', of the Combined Form, .929; etc. 


Names 

1. Finding Middle Niimhci' 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Patterna 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. FiEure Dividing 


F Tests 

6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


It may be noted that the reliabilities of each form based upon data from 
each age group arc generally as high as those ordinarily reported for 
psyclio logical tests. The lowest bound for subjects aged nine years is that 
of Form II of Test 8, which is .638. The lowest bound for any of the tests 
at the 12-year level is .593, that of the reliability of Form II of Test 7. 

I'he correlations between the two forms of each of the 10 tests used in tJiis 
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TABLE 2 

Lower Bounds of Reliaihi-ity for Boys Aged 12 Years 


Combined 


Test 

Form I 

Form II 

Form 

1 

.955 

.868 

.956 

2 

.950 

.946 

.971 

3 

,967 

.915 

.961 

4 

.919 

.909 

.951 

5 

.896 

.838 

.9IS 

6 

.884 

.942 

.954 

7 

.866 

.593 

.966 

8 

.826 

.674 

.858 

9 

.823 

.758 

.876 

10 

.872 

.819 

,918 


Read: For test 1, the lower bound of reliability of Form 1 was .955 ; of Form 11, 
.868 ; of the Combined Form, .956; etc. 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


CORREI.ATION OF 

TABLE 3 

Form I and Form II or Each of tiik Ten Tests 


T II 

T II 

Test number 

Boys aged 9 years 

Boys aged 12 years 

1 

.657 

.769 

2 

.749 

.845 

3 

.230 

.531 

4 

.811 

.827 

5 

.736 

.709 

6 

.749 

.797 

7 

.704 

,714 

8 

.697 

.673 

9 

.784 

.744 

10 

.747 

.841 

Read: Foi test 1, the correlations between Form 1 

and Form II for boys aged nine 

years was .657, for boys 

aged 12 years .769, etc. 



Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle N 

umber 

6. Boys and Girls 

2. Number Series 


7. Vocabulary 

3, Number Patterns 


8. Opposites 

4. Figure Exercises 


9. Word Grouping 

S. Figure Dividing 


10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


studi^ are given in Table 3. For boys aged nine years, seven of the cor- 
relations were larger than .70, two were between .65 and .70, and one, 
tliat for Test 3, was .230. The second form of this test was extremely dif- 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 
S. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 
10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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ficiilt fo]' this group and this fact no doubt contributed to the low correla- 
tion. Tor boys aged 12 years, the coirelations between the two forms 
exceeded .70 in eight of the 10 tests. Of the two remaining tests one had 
a correlation of ,673 between the two forms. The correlation in the case 
of Test 3 had risen some 30 points, now being .531. 

It should be pointed out again that these are not equivalent forms in 
the sense in which this term is generally used. They are two forms having 
similar content that were intended to differ in difficulty. We should 
therefore expect these correlations to be somewhat lower than would have 
been the ease had the forms been equivalent. 



in. DESCRIPTION OV THE IMTA 

The following di^cusMon will contain ii very complete luid detailed des- 
cription of the data obtained in this study. This is essential because of tlie 
general inadequacy of existing error formulae for factor coefficients and re- 
siduals, Hohi^inger^s hi- factor solution is the only method of factor analysis 
for which such error foviuuhie exist and he very strongly advises that they 
be used "with great caution and with a full realization of the underlying 
assumptions,” many of which arc only roughly satisfied in most empirical 
dAta {18, p. 131). Even if adequate error forimdac existed, we still would 
know all too little of the conditions under which factois emerge because 
factors certainly are not entities independent of the conditions in which 
they are found* Kelley has expressed this point well when he said: "There 
is no search for timeless, spaceless, population less truth in factor analysis ; 
rather, it represents a simple, straightforward problem of description in 
several dimensions of a definite group functioning in definite manners, and 
lie wlio assumes to read more remote verities into the factorial outcome is 
certainly doomed to disappointment” (20, p. 120). Essentially the same idea 
was expressed by Garrett wlio stated, . factors (are) , . . (/?) experi- 
mentally determined, (i) operationally defined, and (r) subject to tests 
of validity” (11, p* 295). 

A. The DiSTRmuTioN or Scored 

The distributions of the scores for boj's aged nine years and for bo^^s aged 
12 years on each form of each of tlic 10 tests are described in terms of their 
respective means, standard deviations, and tliird and fourtli moinciits ex- 
pressed in standard units, The first two descriptive constants arc commonly 
used in educational and psychological litciature. Since the third and fourth 
iiioinents are not as familiar, a brief explanation of each may be helpful. 

When the third moment is taken about the mean, it is a measure of skew- 
ness (21, p. 71). If the distribution is symmetrical, its value is zero. If the 
distribution ib not symmetrical its sign indicates the direction of skewness. 
The third moment expressed in standard units is denoted hy the Greek letter 
alpha and its symbol is It is defined as tlie mean of the third powers of 

the deviations from the mean of the distribution divided by the third pou'^tM 
of the standard deviation. Since is independent of tlie type of distribu- 
tion and of the unit of lucasurciuent^ it is a more satisfactory iiicasiiie foi 
CQiTipai'ing the symmetry nf tlie distributious in this experiment tlian aie the 
more commonly used niensures. 
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The ioiirtij moment taken about the mean is a measure of kurtosis ( 21 , 
p. 71). When expressed In standard units it, too, is denoted by ulpha^ its 
symbol being 'V/". By definition, a^. is the mean of the fourth powers of the 
deviations taken from the mean, divided by the fourth power of the standard 
deviation of the distribution. Since, like ^ 73 , it is independent of both the shape 
of the distribution and of the unit of measurement, it too is more suitable for 
use in this study than arc the more commonly employed measures. Its value 
for the normal curve is three. If is greater than three, the distribution is 
leptokurtic; if less than three, it is platykurtic, 

To facilitate comparisons, the constants of the distribution for the two 
age groups on tiie different forms of the tests have been assembled in separate 
tables. It is not possible to compare the means and standard deviations of 
the various tests directly because these arc in terms of raw scores. How- 
ever, the measures of skewness and kiirtosis are directly comparable because 
tlicj^ arc expressed in terms of the appropriate powers of the standard devia- 
tions of their respective distributions. 

Tliesc data for nine year old boys on Form I, Form II, and the Com- 
bined Form are presented in Tables 4, 5, and 6 , respectively. Table 4 


TABLE 4 

Mean, Standard Deviation, and ^4 of the Distridution of Scores for Boys Aged 
9 Years on Form 1 of Each of Ten Tests 


Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Devintion 

Skewness 

rta 

Kurtosis 

fl4 

1 

9.68 

7.04 

o.so 

2.08 

2 

11,51 

7.11 

0.39 

1.88 

3 

13.03 

9.96 

0.40 

1.65 

4 

9.SS 

6.50 

0.79 

2.36 

5 

22.17 

7.40 

—1.15 

3.09 

6 

11.31 

4.80 

0.59 

-2,86 

7 

17.7+ 

7.03 

—0.34 

1.80 

S 

15.87 

5.U 

—0.25 

2,41 

9 

17.03 

6.56 

—0.26 

2.07 

10 

9.76 

4.95 

0.25 

2.26 


Read Horizontau.y: The mean of Test 1 is 9.6&, its standard deviation is 7.04, 
skewness (ffa) is positive 0,50, and its kiirtosis (rti) is 2,08, which indicates that it is 
Hauer til an the normal curve. 

Read Vertically: The rhean of Test 1 is 9.68, of Test 2, 11.51, etc.; the standard 
deviation of Test I is 7.04, of Test 2, 7.11, etc,; the skewness (/Ta) of Test 1 is 0.50, 
of Test 2, 0.19, etc.; and the kiirtosis (^^) of Test 1 Is 2,08, of Test 2, 1.88, etc. 


Names of Tests 


1 . Finding Middle Number 

2 . Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Voeab alary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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table 5 

Mean, Standard Deviation, and a* op tjie Distuidution of Scores for Boys Aged 
9 Years on Form II of Each of Tun Tests 


Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

SkewnesR 

rta 

KurtoHis 

1 

4.34 

3.34 

0.86 

3.06 

2 

S.54 

4.9S 

1.14 

3.78 

3 

3.82 

3.35 

1.43 

5.04 

4 

9.49 

6.17 

0.70 

2.35 

5 

16.43 

6.67 

—0.29 

2.43 

5 

6.94 

5.37 

1.54 

5,07 

7 

9.81 

3.72 

—0.03 

3.02 

8 

9,31 

3,55 

O.ll 

2.67 

9 

9.61 

4.52 

0.48 

2,96 

10 

3.77 

2.83 

0.64 

2.82 

Read JIorj2ontaixy: Tbe 

mean of 7'est 1 is 

4.34, its .standard 

deviation, 3.34, 


skewness (rta) is positive 0,86 and its kurlosis (fli) is 3.06, which indicjucs tlint it 
is approximately normal. 

Read VERTicAU.y, The mtnD of Test 1 \& 4.34, of Test 2 , S.34, etc.', tiic standard 
deviation of Test 1 is 3.34, of Test 2, 4.95, etc.; the skewness (fla) of Test 1 is 0.86, 
of Test 2, 1.14, etc.; and the kurtosis of Test 1 i.s 3,06, of Test 2, 3.7H, etc. 


Namfs of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 
Si Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposite^ 

9. Word Grouping 

10, Arithmetic Reasoning 


shows that four of the distributions were negatively skewed and that six were 
positively skewed. Nine of the curves were platykurtic and the remaining 
one was practically normal. Examining the constants for Form If rccordctl 
in Table 5 wc find that there has been a decided shift toward positive skew- 
ness, there now being eight distributions so skewed and only a relatively 
slight negative skewness in the other two. Also wc find that in comparison 
with Form I, eight of the distributions were more Icptokurtic, that of test 
/Ive was more platykurtic, and that of test four showed practically no change. 

The constants for the scores on the Combined Form sliown in liihle 6 
rcveiil the expected general increase in the standard deviations. Six of the 
distributions were positively skewed, three showed slight negative skewness, 
and that of Test 5 showed marked negative skewness. Eight of the curves 
were definitely platjdcurtic, Test 5's was practically normal, and tlic cuivc 
of Test 6 was leptokurtic. 

Similar presentations of the data for l2-ycar-old bo^'s on Form I, Form II, 
and tile Combined Form arc to be found in Tables 7, 8, and 9, lespectivcly. 
The distributions of scores for all tests in Form I reported in Tabic 7 showed 
negative skewness. Half of the distributions were leptokurtic and the other half 
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TAELE 6 


Mean, Standard Deviation, and ^4 of tub Distribution of Scores for Boys Aged 

9 Years on Combined Form or Each op 10 Tests 

Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Skewness 

' 

Kurtosis 

a. 

1 

14.02 

9,57 

0.66 

2.49 

2 

17.06 

11.28 

0,74 

2.59 

3 

16,84 

11.22 

0,55 

2.30 

4 

19.38 

12.05 

0,81 

2.43 

5 

38.60 

)3.U 

—0.88 

2.94 

6 

18.25 

9.S1 

1.12 

4.06 

7 

27.54 

10.00 

—0,22 

1,88 

S 

25.18 

8.05 

—0,10 

2.45 

9 

26.56 

10.61 

—0,12 

2.22 

10 

13,52 

7.31 

0,37 

2.51 


KiiAD Horizontally: The mean of Test 1 is 14.02, its stsindard deviation is 9.57, 
skewness (^3) is positive 0.66( and its Nrtosis (^4) is 2.*19 which indicates that it is 
flattcL- than the normal curve. 

Head Vektically: The mean of Test 1 is 14.U2j of Test 2, 17.06, etc.; tlie stnnclaid 
deviation of Test 1 is 9.57, of Test 2, 11.28, etc.; the skewness (/la) of Test 1 is 
0.66, of lest 2, 0.74, etc.; and the kurtosis (rti) of Test 1 is 2.49, of I'cst 2, 2.5V, 
etc. 


Names or Tests 

1. Finding Middle Nuniher 

2. Number Sciies 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


table 7 


MliAN, SrAKDAHW DkVIATIUN, rta 114, OE THU DISTRIBUTION OT SCORUa FOR BOYS ACEO 

12 Years on Fok.m I of Each or 10 Tests 

Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Skewness 

Kurto&is 

1 

16.68 

7.82 

—0.71 

2.07 

2 

18.06 

7.67 

— 0.7S 

2.24 

3 

22.11 

9.25 

—1.00 

2.4S 

4 

14.37 

6.75 

—0.23 

1.73 

5 

25,97 

4.63 

—2.30 

7.91 

6 

17.52 

6.02 

—0.37 

2.14 

7 

24.77 

4.49 

—1.68 

5.63 

8 

21.95 

4.62 

— 1.42 

S.84 

9 

23.24 

4.71 

—1.33 

5.14 

10 

19.86 

5.40 

—0.65 

3.43 


Read Horizontally:^ The mean of Test 1 is 16.68, its standard deviation 7.82, 
skewness (ria) is negative U.7I and its kurtosis (rti) is 2.07, which indicates that it 
is flatter than the normal curve. 

Read Vertically: The mean of Test 1 is 16.68, of Test 2, 18.06, etc.; tlie standard 
deviation of 'I'est 1 is 7.S2, of Test 2, 7,67, etc.; the skewness (fia) of Test 1 is nega- 
tive 0.71, of Test 2, negative 0.78, etc.; the kurtosis (rti) of Test 1 is 2.07, of Test 2, 
2.24, etc. 

Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

.. r.' TM — f 11 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9- Word Grouping 
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TAHLl-: 8 

MliAN^ STANDAJID DL'VJA'J'JOJV^, m ANJJ rff, Ol' TIIU UlSlHWUTlOS OF i>CORfc'S FOK HoVS ^VGED 
12 VKAtlS ON KoILM J1 OF ICACU OF 10 TeSJS 


Test 

Mean 

St.'iiidard 

Deviation 

Skewiie,ss 

Kui to bis 

a* 

1 

9.25 

5.12 

0.04 

2.26 

2 

12.72 

7.92 

—0.07 

1,66 

3 

9,82 

6.79 

O.SO 

3.49 

4 

13.56 

6.41 

—0.38 

1.91 

5 

21.50 

5,20 

— i,27 

4,SS 

6 

13.27 

8.03 

0,19 

1.70 

7 

13.58 

3.10 

—0.72 

3.63 

« 

14.03 

3.69 

—0.30 

2.93 

9 

15.00 

4.S5 

0.07 

2.76 

10 

11.10 

4,37 

—0.47 

2.60 

Hr.Al> IIOIIIZONTAI.LY 

: The mean 

of Test 1 

is 9.25, ita standard 

deviation is 5.12, 

skewness («,) is positive 0.0.| and 

its kiutosis 

{«,) is 2.26, wliich 

iiidicRCcs that it is 

li alter than nonnai. 





KFAI) Vfrticaua : The mean of Test l is 9.25, of Test 2, 12.72, etc.; ilie staiulaid 
deviation of 'I'eM I \s 5.12, of Test 2, 7,92, etc,', the skewness (Oi) of 'l’c^t I is posi- 
tive 0.04, of 4'est 2, negative 0.07, etc.; the kurto.sia (/i^) of ToNt I is 2.26, of 'I'esL 2, 
1.66, etc. 


Namks of Tfsts 

L FiluUng Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number ratterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 

TAULE 9 


6. Hoys and Girls 

7, Vocabulary 
Opposites 

9. Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Hen zoning 


Mean, Standard Deviation, and ai, of the DisTRinunoN of Scores for Hoys Aged 
12 Years on CoMni.Mrn FVhim or Each of 10 Tir.srs 


I’cst 

Mean 

Standard 

Pcvintiori 

Skewness 

a-i 

Kill to sis 

(ii 

1 

■ 25.93 

12.20 

—0.45 

1.96 

2 

30.78 

14.97 

—0,41 

1,82 

3 

31.93 

I4.0S 

—0.33 

2.20 

4 

27.83 

12,51 

—0.28 

T79 

5 

47.48 

9.05 

—1.87 

6.58 

6 

30.79 

13.33 

0.04 

1,83 

7 

38.36 

7.05 . 

—1.13 

5.11 

8 

35.98 

7.6i 

—1.10 

4.88 

9 

38.16 

8. Si 

—0.70 

3.41 

10 

30.97 

9.38 

—0.59 

2.98 


Rkad riOlll2(?NTAl4.Y: 'Flic Tiicfjn of Test I in 25.93, its ^talu^ard deviation 12.20, 
skewness («,,) is negative 0.45 and its kiirtosis ( ^ 4 ) it> 1.96, which indicates that 
it is flatter than tlic normal curve. 

Read VlrticAi.i.y : Y'he mean nf Test 1 is 25.93, of Test 2, 30.78, etc.; the standard 
ilei'iation of I'est 1 is 12.20, of T'est 2, 14.97, etc.; tlic skc'vnes*^ (//i) of Test 1 is 
negative 0.45, of Test 2, negative 0.41, ete.’, av^d tUc kuilosis (rti) of Test I is 1.96, 
of I'est 2, 1.82, etc. 

NaMFS of Ti'srs 

1. Finding Middle Number 6. Boys and Girls 

2. N\ind>er Series 7. Vocabulary 

3. Niuubcr Patterns 8. Opposites 

4. Figure ExcicUea 9. Woid Grouping 

5. Figure Dividing iO. Arilhmelic Rensoning 
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were sonicvvliat platykiirtic. On Farm II, as shown in Table 8, we find that the 
distributions were much more symmetrical, and that seven of them were 
platykurtic while the remaining three were slightly leptokurtic. On the Com- 
bined Form the expected increase in the standard deviations again concurred- 
Table 9 shows that there was a general tendency toward slight negative 
skewness and that six of the distributions tended to be platykurtic, whereas 
four tended to be leptokurtic. 


13. The Adequacy op the Tests 

The data in Table 10 may be examined to determine how well these tests 
fulfilled the requirements set up in Section IL The ratios of the differences 
between the specilied mcaus to their respective standard errors are indicated 
in the several columns of this table. For purposes of tliis discussion a differ- 
ence will be considered statistically significant when its entry exceeds 2.34. 
This ratio establishes the significance of the difference at approximately 
the one per cent confidence level. Tliis is true because we are concerned in 
this study with positive differences, only. 


table 10 

Ratio of Differences hetween Selected M^ans to Their Respective Standard Errors 


Test 

Form I, Age 9 
Minna 

Form 11, Age 9 

Form 1, Age l2 
Minus 

Form 11, Age 12 

Form 1, Age 12 
Minns 

Form 1| Age 9 

Form 11, Age 12 
Minus 

Form II, Age 9 

1 

9.93 

15,70 

6.96 

8.47 

2 

I2.SI 

13.15 

6,54 

8,11 

3 

9.S9 

HS.37 

6>96 

8.41 

4 

1.04 

2.23 

4.99 

4.78 

5 

11.31 

12.66 

4.49 

6.22 

6 

12.17 

9,37 

8.46 

6.90 

7 

JS.65 

38.20 

8.70 

8.09 

8 

17.98 

24.50 

9.12 

9.62 

9 

18.55 

25.84 

7.96 

8.49 

10 

6.66 

32.08 

14.41 

14,88 


Read Horizontally: For Test l, the difference between the menns of the scores 
on Form 1 for boys aged 9 years nnd on Form 11 for hoya aged 9 years Wfis 9.93 
times its standard error | the difference between the means of the scores on Form 1 
for boys aged 12 years niul on Ftnm 11 for boys aged 12 years was 15.70 times iis 
standard error; etc. 

Read VfiRTIcali.y : To secure for each of the tests the ratio between any desired 
difference and its respective standard error, read down the appropriate Column. 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2 . Number ScrieB 

3. Nurnber Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 
8- Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 
10. AriibiTkctic Reasoning 
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TAnUi 10 I) 


Ratio or Differences nETWEEN Siu.ecteu Means to Their Respective standard Errors 


Teat 

Comb,, Age 12 
Miiuis 

Conil)., Age 9 

Form 11> Age 12 
Minus 

Form Ij Age 9 

Form 1, Age 12 
MlnuM 

Form 11, Age 9 

1 

8,06 

—0.51 

15.42 

2 

7.69 

i.ia 

14.45 

3 

8.79 

—2.75 

19.82 

4 

s.oa 

4.19 

'5.58 

5 

5.75 

—0.77 

12.15 

6 

8.05 

2.21 

13.71 

7 

9.1J 

—5.53 

26.92 

S 

10.15 

—3.00 

22.77 

9 

8.71 

—2.57 

21.59 

10 

15.39 

2.12 

27.94 

Read Horizontally: 

For Test 1, the 

difference between ilie 

menus of the scores 


on llic Combined Form for boys nged 12 years and the Combined Form for boys aged 
9 years -was times its standard error; tbc dilfertnce betweer^ tbc means of tl\e 
scores on Form II for boys aged 12 years and on Korin I for boys aged 9 years was 
— 0.51 times its standard error; etc. 

Read Vehticaeey: To secure for each of the tests the ratio between any desired 
difference and Us respective standard error, read down the appropriate colunui. 

Names of Tests 

6, Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 
S. Opposites 
9. Word Grtuipiiiff 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 

Tile first requirement wns thsit Form I should be easier tluin Form II 
for bo til groups. An inspection of the second and tliinl columns in Table 10 
shows that for boys aged nine years and for boys aged 12 3 Tars Form I of 
each of the 10 tests was easier than Form H, In nine of the tests this 
difference was established with practical certainty. In Test 4, however, 
tlie difference was not statistically significant. 

The second requirement was that each test in each form he easier for 12- 
ycar-old boys than for 9-year-ol(l boys. The differences between the moan 
achievements of the two age groups on the tests in Form 1 and Form II arc 
given in the third and fourth columns, respectively. The concspiuidiug 
differences on the Combined Form are given in the second column of Table 
1011. In every case the mean of the scores for boj's aged 12 years was sig- 
nificantly higher than for boys aged nine years. Therefore the tests fulfilled 
the second requirement. 

The third requirement was that Form I of each test be approximately 
as diflicult for boys aged nine years as Form II was for bo 3 's aged 12 I’ears. 
By checking the signs of the differences recorded in the third column of 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Serie-s 

3. Number Patterna 
+. Figure Exercises 
5. Figure Dividing 
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iM) 

'^rablic lOli it will he noted that for Form I, six of the 10 tests were soine- 
wJint easier for tlie younger boys thnn was Form II for the older ones. 
In five cases the difference in relative cl i faculty was not statistically signifi- 
cant. Of the live sigiiiricant differences, four favored the 9-ycar-olds and 
one the 1 2-yea r-ol (is. Thus we find that the third rerfuirement was rather 
well fulfilled. 

In view of the fact that reference will later be made to the differences 

the iv^zxm pvittons boys 12 on I b^ys 

ngccl nine years on Form IF the differences in the relative difficulty of these 
forms for their age groups should be pointed out at this time. The ratios 
recorded in the last column of Tabic lOB show that the differences between 
these means were larger than any that have been mentioned previously and 
Were all highly significant. It will be recalled that tlie tests were so con- 
structed that this combination should have presented tlie greatest difference 
between tlie sets of scores. 



IV. THE FACTORIAL ANALYSES 

1 he intcrcoj I clntioiis of the scores of each a(^e group on Form I, on Form 
II, on the Combined Form wcie analyzed by the l>i-f actor method, "^I hcsc 
fUial 3 "ses, avS aic-all factor analyses, are somevvliat criicle, hccsiusc chcro is no 
known way to determine precisely "when to stop factoring.” A few general 
principles arc accepted hy most workers in this ficUl and the present iiwesti- 
gator has been guided by them. The first of these is that factor loailings 
whicli are less than .316 generally may be disregarded because they con- 
tribute less than 10 per cent to the variance of the test. The second prin- 
ciple is tJ)at factor coefficients becorne qucstioriable wjicri are less tlian 
tltrcc times their standard error. This criterion, liowcvcr, should he used 
with a great deal of caution because the standard errors may be somewhat 
too small or the assumptions undcrljnng their use may not always be ful- 
filled (18, pp- 131-132). The third principle is tliat the anal^^sis should not 
be carried so far that insignificant residuals arc being analyzed. Again, tlic 
test for the significance of a residual is crude ( 18, p. 131 ).and should he used 
with great caution. There is also a subjective element involved in the deter- 
mination of the significance of a residual because groups of small, hut posi- 
tive, residuals actually may be significant wlicn tJic individuaj residuals tl?at 


TABLE 11 


I NTERCOR relations OF 

S conns of Boys Aniin 9 Years on Form 

I OF Each 10 Tests 

Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 9 10 

J 

2 

.505 








3 

.314 

,530 







4 

.365 

.457 

.377 






S 

.280 

.414 

.336 

.386 





6 

.479 

.440 

,349 

.529 

.466 




7 

.363 

.442 

.225 

.325 

.479 

.500 



8 

.370 

.479 

.340 

,302 

.520 

.419 

.796 


9 

.405 

.485 

.279 

.312 

,476 

.491 

.855 

.829 

10 

.519 

.571 

.350 

.254 

.481 

.401 

,689 

.700 .726 


Reau: For eacU read along iKc row to the diagonal and then down in llic 
cofiimii carjying the test lumiher. For insfancti the correiation between Test 4 find 
each of the reinaining tests from 1 to 10 respectively is read .365, .457, .377, .3Sfi, 
.529, etc. 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boj'S aiul Gills 

7. Vocabulary 
R. Opposites 

9. Word Gioiiping 
10. Arilbniclic Reasoning 
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TABLE 12 


IJi-FACTnH Pattern of Scores of Boys A(;kij 9 Years on Form I of Each of 10 Tests* 



General 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 




F atlor 

Fuctor 

F actor 

Factor 

Doublet 

Unique 

'PcJlt 

Bo 

Ui 

n. 


Pi 

Ui 

1 

.613 





.790 

2 

.724 





.690 

3 

,506 





.363 

4 

J44 





.839 

5 

.6+6 





.764 

6 

.6S8 





.726 

7 

.620 



.651 


.438 

8 

.6S0 



.606 


.459 

9 

.651 



.681 


.335 

10 




.414 


.601 

Coniribiulon 







of Factor 

4.0'H 



1.425 


4.534 


* = .088 


Read Horizdntmja : Fdt Test 7 lUc general factor coefiicient ia .620, the group 
factor coeiHcieiit, .65L and the coefficient of tlie unique factor .438. 

Read Vertically; The coefficiciu of the genera! factor for Test 1 is .613; for 
Test 2, . 72+4 etc. 

Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2 . Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7 . Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


form tlic groups would not be significant if they appeared alone (18, pp. 135- 
136). Whether “to factor or not to factor'* is a decision that must often 
be made arbitnirily by the person making the atialysis. Such decisions have 
been inaJc by the present investigator in the six solutions presented. 

The intCLCor relations of the scores of each age group on Form I, Form II, 
and the Combined Form arc given in Tables 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, and 21. The 
factor patterns derived from each of these tables follows immediately after 
it and these arc numbered Tables 12, 1+, 16, 18, 20, and 22, ^espcctivel 5 ^ 


A. Summary of the Six Bi-factor Solutions 

The factor patterns derived from the six correlation tables showed two ' 
types of changes. First, there was a change in the nvimbev and kinds of fac- 
tors which emerged. Second, there was a change in the relative size of the 
contributions of the general factor, of the group factors, and of their sum, 
the cotnmimnlity, to the variance of the tests. 
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TAIJLE 13 


iNTERCQRTlV.iATlONa OV' S CORES OF ROYS AOEO 9 YeARS ON FoRM II OF EacH OF 10 ThSTS 


Test 

> 

Z 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 10 

1 

2 

.374 







3 

.239 

.291 






4 

.265 

.453 

.024 





5 

.236 

.529 

.136 

.397 




6 

.229 

.388 

.019 

.450 

.515 



7 

.125 

.238 

.244 

.263 

.445 .215 



8 

.238 

,379 

.237 

. .310 

.401 .380 

.634 


9 

-256 

.526 

.102 

.272 

.505 .312 

.530 

.625 

10 

.423 

.531 

.092 

.375 

.560 .365 

.43 5 

.554 .681 

Read : 

For each 

test 

read along the io>v 

to the iliaguiia 

1 anil ilieu 

down in ilic column 


carrying the test lUimher. For instniicc the correlation between Test 4 and each of 
tiic remnining tests from I to 10 respectively is reatl .265, .453, .024, .397, .450, etc. 


Names of Tests 

t. Finding Middle Number 6. Hoys niid Girls 

2. Niiniber Scries 7. Vocabulary 

3. Number Patterns 8. Opposites 

4. Figure Exercises 9. Word Grouping 

5. Figure Dividing 10. Arithmetic Reasoning 

TAULE 14 


Di-factor Pattern of Scores of Boys Aged 9 Years on Form II of Each of 10 Tests* 



General 

Group I 

Group II 

Group HI 




Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Doublet 

Unique 

Tciit 

Du 

Hi 

D. 


D, 


1 

.430 

.251 




.967 

2 

.722 

.254 




-644 

3 

.176 

.646 




.742 

4 

.517 





.856 

5 

.751 





.660 

6 

.488 





.872 

7 

.485 



.474 


.734 

3 

.626 



.524 


,578 

9 

.636 



.675 


,374 

10 

.756 



.222 


.616 

Contribution 







of Factor 

3.410 



1.004 


5.040 

* rt = .113 







Read IIorizontam.y: 

For Test 7 

the general 

coefficient is 

.485, the 

group factor 

coefficient, .474, 

and the 

coefficient of 

the unique 

factor is .734. 




Read Vehticat.i.y : The coefficient of the general factor for Test 1 is .430; for 
Test 2, .722, etc. 

Names of Tests 


1, Finding Mi<l<lle Number 
Z. Nv^mbcY Series 

3. Number Pattern.'! 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. V oca h Ilia cy 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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TABLE 15 


lNTL:HCORRE[.t\TlONS OF SCORES OF HoYS AgED 9 YEARS ON THE COUIHNED FoRM OF EaCU 

OF 10 Tests 


T cst 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

.524 










3 

.341 

.570 









4 

.376 

.494. 

-318 








5 

.352 

.545 

.386 

.433 







6 

.428 

.469 

JOl 

,555 

.558 






7 

.311 

.436 

.245 

.334 

.552 

.421 





S 

.368 

.502 

.359 

.336 

.552 

.444 

.837 




9 

.402 

.570 

.339 

,343 

.561 

,459 

,844 

.844 



10 

.572 

.628 

,390 

.350 

.605 

.428 

.698 

.735 

.770 



Read: For crcU tesl vcad along U\c rosv to the diagonal and then down in the column 
carrying the test number. For instance, the correlntion befvvecn Test 4 and each of 
llic rcinniniiig tests fioin 1 to 10 respectively is read .376, .494, .318, .433, .555, etc. 


NAxMES of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


Table 23 siiows all of the factor patterns which emerged in this experi- 
ment. Form I was factorially simple since at both age levels only the gen- 
eral factor and one group factor were required to describe Its commiinality. 
Form II was more complex. At nine years of age the general factor and two 
group factors plus a doublet were required. At both age levels the Conv 
blned Form necessitated the use of the general factor and one group factor 
plus a doublet to describe its commiinality. 

It will be noted that on the 12-year4evcl this doublet appeared in the 
group where a factor had emerged on Form II for 9-year-olds, and that on 
the 9 -year-level it appeared in the group where a factor had emerged on 
Form II for the 12-5^car-olds. The appearance of a factor in one case and a 
doublet in the otlier was due in a them a tic ally to fluctuations in the relative 
sizes of group residuals. Whether these fluctuations were due to chance or 
whether they had psychological significance can be ascertained only by fur- 
ther rcscarcli. 

The commiiii all ties of the forms for both age groups and the contribu- 
tions of tlic general and group factors to the variance of each arc shown in 
Table 24. The inclusion of the large doublet in the commiinality of the Com- 
bined Form for 12-year-olds makes the quantitative interpretation of this 
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TAJJLE 16 


lli^FAcnjR Pat’ii-iin or Scours or Hoys Aokd 9 Ye 

or 10 Tests *' 


A us ON CO.MIJINI'I) FoIIM OF EACII 


'Rest 

General 

Factor 

Re 

Group I 
Factor 

JU 

Group 11 
Factor 

Jh 

Gioup III 
Fact 01 
lU 

Doublet*'^ 

Dt 

Unique 

1 

.596 





,S03 

2 

.792 





.611 

3 

.499 





.S67 

4 

.562 




,32*1 

.827 

5 

.754 





.657 

6 

.640 




.324 

,768 

7 

,596 



,635 


.421 

8 

.668 



.622 


.409 

9 

.698 



.626 


.3*18 

10 

.774 



.356 


.523 

Contribution 







of Factor 

4.411 



1.376 

,210 

*l-.213 


* "rt = .079 


This d oil blot was established at a low confide nee level and is not included in 

further analyses. 

Read Horizontally: For Test 7 tlic general factor coeflicient is .596, tlic group 
factor coefficient, .685, and the coefficient of the iinique factor, .421. 

Read Vertically: The coefficient of the general factor for Test 1 is ,596; for 
Test 2, .792, etc. 


Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 
2- Number Series 
3. Niunber Patterns 
4- Figure Exercises 

S. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. AritbiTietic Reasoning 


liiitter}' both difficult and uncertniii. Therefore, the Combined Form for botli 
nine and 12-ycar-old boys was not subjected to further analysis, 

The data in Table 24 may be examined to detciminc what chiuijies in tlic 
contributions of the general and of the sums of the Kroup factoin occurred 
with change in age- There were changes between the age of nine and 12 
years in each of the two forms. In Form I the geiicral factor increased 0,484 
or approximately 11.2 per cent and in Form II, the general factor increased 
0.533 or 15.6 per cent. The sums of the group factors decreased with age 
in both foims, In Form I the decrease amounted to 0.785 or 55.1 per cent. 
In Form II the decrease' was 0.J56 or approximately 23 per cent. Tile com- 
munality, which is the sum of the general and group factors, showed a small 
decrease with age iti Form I and a small increase with age in Form II. The 
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TABLE 17 


Intrucorrelations of Scores of Boys Aged 12 Ykars on Form I or Each of 10 Tests 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

9 

10 

1 

2 

.49+ 


' 








3 

.302 

.400 









4 

.486 

.467 

.263 








5 

.405 

.310 

.236 

.470 







6 

.410 

.427 

.203 

.392 

.369 






1 

.456 

,500 

,347 

.506 

.508 

.250 






.535 

.51+ 

.411 

.561 

.450 

.31+ 

.719 




9 

.527 

.+80 

.313 

.522 

.++2 

.257 

.7H 

,699 



10 

.6+3 

.+91 

.38+ 

.554 

.523 

.426 

.618 

.725 

.670 



Read: For crcIi lest read along the row to the diagonal and then down in the column 
carrying the test number. For instniiccj the correlation betwen Test 4 and each of 
the remaining tests from 1 to 10 respectively ia read .+S6, .467, .263, .470, .392, etc. 


Names 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


Tests 

6 . Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


decrease ninouiited to 0.301 or 5.5 per cent in Form I and the increase to 
0.1777 ur 3.4 per cent in Form U. In these aiialysesj the content of the tests 
was the smi3c for each age group, b\it both age and relative difRcuUy were 
permitted to vary. It is, however, the method used in all factor studies re^ 
ported in this stiicl}^ and the results are not in conformity with those to be 
expected \yy the proposed differentiation hypothesis. 

The design of this experiment permits us to study the shifts in tlie con- 
tributions of general and of the sums of the group factors under conditions 
in which age is perm it led to vary but in which differences in relative diffi- 
culty is miniinizcd, and in which the content for tlic two populations is 
similar, but not idcnticaL 

The effects of increasing age upon the factor patterns under tliose condi- 
tions can be sliown comparing the factor pattern of bo 3 \s aged nine years 
on Form 1 with the pattern, of boys aged 12 years on Form 11. This com- 
parison shows that under conditions of minimum difference in difficulty the 
contribution of tlie general factor to the variance of the tests was 0.098 less 
for the older than for the younger hoys and, at the same time, the contribu- 
tion of the sum of the group factors was 0,231 less for the older boys. 
Using the contribution of the general factor at age nine as the base. 
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TABLE IB 


Bi-F/kCTOR Pattern of Scours of Boys Agro 12 Yrmis on Form I of Each ok 10 Tests^ 


Test 

General 

Factor 

n. 

Group I 
Factor 

R, 

Group 11 
Factor 
li. 

Group III 
Factor 

Ih 

Doublet 

UtlKpiC 

1 

.727 





.689 

2 

.671 





.742 

3 

.439 





.899 

4 

.682 





,731 

5 

.571 





.820 

6 

.481 





.876 

7 

.717 



.431 


.549 

8 

J77 



,J89 


,495 

9 

.709 



.480 


.517 

10 

.844 



.270 


.465 

Contribution 







of Factor 

4.525 



0.640 


4.835 


* rt = .082 


Read Horizontaixy; For Test 7 the general factor coefiicicnl is .717, the group 
factor i.H .431, and the coefficient of the unique factor is .549. 

Read Vertically’. The coefficients of the general factor for Teat 1 ia .727 ; for 
Test 2, .671, etc. 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10, Arlthmelic Reasoning 


we may ROte that the decieasc of 0.098 amoviuted to 2.4 per cent. 
Using the contribution of tlie sum of the group factors at age nine as the 
base, we note that the decrease of 0.231 amounted to 16.2 per cent. It should 
be recalled that the contents of the two forms were similar, but not identi- 
cal. It should also be emphasized that there is no known test for tlie signifi- 
cance of these differences, even if the content were identical. 

These results suggest that age alone may make little difference in the 
size of the general factor. It may influence the group factors to a greater 
extent. 

The data in Table 24 may be examined to determine tlie effect of differ- 
ences in test difficulty upon the factor patterns. This can be shown by com- 
paring the patterns of each age group on each of the two forms. Based upon 
the contribution of the general factor in Form I at the respective age level as 
the unit of measure, the general factor for hoys aged nine years decreased 
15.6 per cent with the increase in difficulty between Form I and Form II, 
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TABLE 19 

iNTiaicoaiii'EjVi’ioNs or Scorn of Boys Aatn 12 Yf.(\hs on Form It of Eact or lo Tusts 


T-est 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

1 

2 

.528 










3 

.288 

.514 









4 

.438 

.527 

.28+ 








5 

.331 

.271 

.096 

.467 







6 

.371 

.450 

.255 

.422 

.357 






7 

-330 

-386 

.249 

-303 

-l&l 

.234 





8 

.394 

.42g 

.177 

.446 

.385 

.304 

.461 




9 

.442 

.516 

.401 

.510 

.383 

.375 

.550 

,511 



10 

.526 

.622 

.420 

.503 

.433 

,363 

.554 

.555 

.623 



Rfau: For each test read along the row to tlie diagonal and then down in the culinnn 
carrying the Lest numher, For instance, the corielatioii between Test + aiul eacli of 
tlic reniaining tests from 1 to 10 rcspectivciyr jit read .438, >527, .234, .467, .422, etc. 


NaMks of Tests 


1 . Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 
4- Figure Exercises 

5. Figiirc Dividing 


6 . no 3 "S and Girls 

7. Vocal)ulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Wo id Grouping 

10. jVrilhinetic Reasoning 


anti the general factor for boys ag^d 12 years decreased 12.9 per cent under 
tile same canditiotis, Based upon the contribution of the sum of the group 
factors in Form I jit the respective age level as the unit of measure, tlie con- 
tribution of the group factors for boys aged nine years increased 8.8 per cent 
and tlie contribution of the group factors for boys aged 12 years increased 87 
per cent under the same conditions. Again it should be pointed out that a 
portion of the differences noted may be due to the fact that the two forms 
were similar in content but were not identical, Tlicj'^ certainly differed in 
difficulty. 

When age is permitted to vary and the extremes of relative difficulty are 
analyzed, the trends noted above arc even more pronounced. The greatest 
diffcrcjiccs in relative difficulty arc those between the 12-ycar-olds on Form I 
and Q-yeav-olds on Form II, Using the contuibutinn of the general fiictov 
at age 12 years on Form I as a unit of measure, \vc nia5^ see that the increase 
in relative difficulty was accompanied by a decrease of 24.6 per cent in the 
contrlhution of the general factor. Using the contribution of the sum of the 
group factors to the variance of the same tests at age 12 years as a unit of 
measure, wc note that the increase in difficulty was accompanied by an in- 
crease of 142 per cent in the contribution of the group factors. 
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TAIILE 20 

factor 1^ ait Kim OF Scores ov Jiovs A<;kd 1 2 Years on Toum ii of Each of io Tests* 



General 

Group I Group II Group III 




Factor 

Factor Factor Factor 

Douhict 

Unique 

Test 

Bo 

u^ 

n= li. 


Ui 

1 

.661 




.751 

2 

.742 




.670 

3 

.423 




.906 

4 

.671 


.302 


.677 

5 

.444 


,559 


.700 

6 

.530 


.2ia 


.820 

7 

.479 


.303 

.214** 

.355 

8 

,612 


,209 


.762 

9 

.755 


,234 


,612 

10 

.821 



-214** 

.571 

Contribution 






of Factor 

3.943 


.451 .743 

.092 

4.863 

^ = .095 






Due to its size, this douhict is 

not included in the cnmtminnlity reported for these 

testa. 






Read iroRizoNTAi.i.Y: 

For I’cst 

7 the general factor coefficient is .479, the group 

fnetor coefficient is .803, 

and the coGfliriciit of the iinuiiic factor 

is .355. The 

doublet 

of .214 is not included in the conimiiiiaUty, 






Njwits OF Tests 



1, Finding Mitidle Number 

6. Boys 

and Girls 


2. Niiinher 

Series 


7. Vocabulary 


3. Number 

Palteins 


fi. Opposites 


4. Figtii'c ! 

Excrcisc.'i 


9, Word Grouping 


5. Figui'e Dividing 


10. AritUiuctlc Reasoning 




TABLE 21 



I NT ERCORR IDEATIONS OF SCORES OF 

Boys Aoed 12 Years on CoMnmEn For.m or Each 




OF 10 Tests 



'I'cst 1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 7 

8 9 

10 

1 

2 .570 






3 .319 

.759 





4 .iI4 

.557 

.325 




5 AOC 

.347 

.193 

.508 



6 .427 

.470 

.282 

.460 .412 



7 .452 

.505 

.352 

.466 .430 .284 



S .533 

.548 

.367 

.573 .461 .352 .713 



9 .539 

.569 

.393 

.559 .472 .374 .720 

.677 


10 .670 

.609 

.465 

,571 .529 .445 ,6S3 

.727 .699 



Read: For ench test read along the row to tl»e tlinKonnl nnil then clown in the cnliiiiin 
carrying the test number. For instance, the correlation between Test 4 and cacb of 
the rcii'ininiiig tests from t to 10 respectively is rend .514, i557, ,5^5, ,50S, efr. 

Naues of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Nurnher Pattems 

4. Figure Uxercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6 . Iloya nn<l Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10, Ariiliiiictic Reasoning 


HO 
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l ABLE 2Z 

Bl'FAcrOR PArJ'ERK OF SCORES OF BoYS AGED 12 YeaM ON COMBINED FORM OF EaCH 

OF 10 Tests" 


Test 

General 

Factor 

So 

Group T Group II 
Factor Factor 

Bx Ih 

Group III 
Factor 

n, 

Doublet 

Dx 

U nique 
Ox 

1 

.730 




.684 

2 

.743 



.550** 

.382 

3 

.478 



.550** 

.685 

4 

.710 

.282 



.645 

5 

.546 

.424 



.722 

6 

.535 

,282 



.796 

7 

.662 


.690 


.292 

8 

.755 


.309 


■ 579 

9 

.774 


,301 


.557 

10 

,875 




.485 

ContribtJcion 






of Factor 

4:775 

-340 

,662 

.605 

3.638 

a ^ .074 






** This doublet is included 

in the eommunnlity reported for 

these tests. 



Read Horizontaety: For Test 7 the general factor coefficient is *662, the group 
factor cocnicieiU, .690, and the coefficient of the unique factor .292. 

Kkad Vertical, y: The coefficient of the generul factor for Test 1 h .730; for 
Test 2, .745, etc. 

Names of Tests 

1 . Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 

TABLE 23 

SUM. MARY OF Factor pa'iterns Derived from thf. Six Correlation Tadi.es of This 


Experiment 

Age 

Form 

General 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

9 

I 

X 



X 

12 

I 

X 



X 

9 

II 

X 

X 


X 

13 

II 

X 


X 

X, D* 

9 

C 

X 



X 

12 

c 

X 

D** 


X 


* 'Phis doublet was established at a low confidence level and was not included in 
further analyses. 

** This doublet was established at a high confidence level and was included [n 
further analyses. 

Read: For subjects aged nine years, Form I showed a general and n Group III 
factor. , . . For subjects aged 12 years, Form II sbovved a general factor, a Group II 
factor, and a factor plus a doublet in Group- 111. 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocnbulary 

8. Opposites 

9. M^ord Grouping 

10. Aritlimctic KcnAoiiing 
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Tlicst! rc?uUs suggest that increasing the rchitlvc difficulty of testti tends 
to decrease the contribution of the general factor to tile variance of the tests 
mnl, at the same time, to increase the contributum of the group (actors. 


TABLK 24 


CoN'nunijTioNs to tub Tbst Variances of the Gkubkal Factors, ok tub Sums of 
THE Gkoui' Factors and or tub Communautiks for Boys Aofd 9 Years 
AND FOR Boys Aged 12 Years on Each Form 


Age 

Form 

Contriluuion to Test Variance 

Geiieial 

Fiiclor 

Sums of Group 
Factors 

Cornmiinalily 

9 

I 

4.041 

1.425 

5.466 

12 

I 

4.525 

,640 

5A65 

9 

11 

3.410 

1,550 

4.960 

12 

11 

3.941 

L194 

5,137^ 

9 

C 

4,411 

1.376 

5.787^ 

I2 

C 

4.775 

1.607 

6.3fl2** 


* Doublet excluded from the comnumality. 
n'lchdtit hr the cwnmvwaUiy. 


Read Hoiuzontau,y: For subjects aged nine years on Form 1 the general factor 
coiUribiited 4.041, the sum of the group factors contributed 1.425, and the total of 
the two, the communalky, contribtued 5,466 to the variances of the tc.sts. 

Read Vertically: For subjects aged nine years on Form I the general factor 
contributed 4.041 ; for subjects aged 12 years on Form I the general factor contrilniteil 
4.525 to the variance of the tests; etc. 




V. INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. The First Hypothesis 

111 this chapter we are primarily coiicerncci with the interprctJitioii of these 
data ill relation to the hypotheses slated in Section 1. It will be recalled that 
the first hypothesis, that proposed by Professor Garrett, was: '‘Abstract 
or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age increases from a 
fairly unified and gcneial ability to a loosely organized group of abilities or 
factors'’ (12, p. 373). By this hypotliesis, as the age of the subjects increased 
the general factor should have contributed less to the variance of the tests. 
Between the ages of nine and 12 years in both Form I and Form II there 
was, on the contrary, an increase in the contribution of the general factor. By 
the same liypo thesis, there should have been an increase witli increase in age 
iu the contribution of the group factors to the variance of the tests. In this 
Study there was a decicase with increase in age in the contribution of such 
facto IS, Fur thermo re, an increase in the specificity of the tests and an ac- 
companying decrease in their conimiinalitics would have supported this hy- 
pothesis, The communalities, however, remained relatively stable, those in 
Form I sliowing slight decrease with age and tliose in Form II showing slight 
increase with age. It is apparent that those data do not support the hypothesis 
stated above. 

If these data are confirmed by other studies it would appear that the first 
hypothesis will need to be re-examineJ. 

B. The Second Hypothesis 

The second liypothesis, that proposed by the investigator, was: The ob- 
served differences between the factor patterns for two age groups are due not 
only to the age differences of the groups in question but also to differences in 
difficulty levels of the test materials for the two populations. Since the de- 
sign of this experiment did not make it possible to hold both difficulty and 
content constant and to permit age, alone, to vai 7 , we arc unable to state 
tliat age, alone, did or did not affect the observed shifts in the factor pat- 
terns. Wlien the difference in relative difficulty was minimizec], the gen- 
eral factor was quite stable, showing a decrease of only 2.4 per cent between 
the ages of nine and 12, but the sums of the contributions of group factors 
showed a decrease of 16.2 per cent, It may be that group factors are more 
sensitive to changes that occur witli normal increase in age than is tlic gen- 
eral factor. 

T lie re is strong evidence to support the Iwpo thesis that tlie observed diffei- 
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cnees between the iactor patterns loi two age groups arc due in part to 
differences in the relative difficulty of the materials. Tlie analysis in the 
concluding section of Chapter IV showed that cvciy time a test situation be- 
came rclativcl}^ easier there was an increase in the contribution of the gen- 
eral factor and a decrease in the contribution of the sum of the group fac- 
tors. It is certain that consistent changes in the factor patterns derived 
from those data accompanied known changes in the difficulty levels of these 
materials for the subjects of this experiment. 

C, Implications for Furtlier Research 

Since these data do not conform with the data obtained by other investi- 
gators, the scores of the girls who took these tests should be analyzed to de- 
termine whether sex differences may have been the disturbing influence. 

TJic influences that control the communality of tests should also be sub- 
jected to further study, In this study the coin munali ties obtained showed 
small and contradictory changes with age. The communality of the easier 
form was somewhat gveatev for subjects of both ages than was the com- 
munality of tlie more diflicult form. In this study, the commiinalities were 
relatively stable, being influenced very little by either clianges in age or in 
the relative difficulty of the test materials. These data are too meager to 
warrant sweeping generalizations, however. 

The influence of age and of test difficulty upon the size and the number 
of tlie group factors is also noteworthy. In every case the contribution of 
the group factors was greater at the age of nine years than at the age of 
12 years. The contribution of the group factors was greater in Form II than 
in Form I at each age level. There were also more group factors in Form II 
than in Form I at each age level. It thus appears that relative immaturity on 
the part of the subjects and greater difficulty on the part of the materials may 
call into play quite highly specialized abilities which, among more mature 
subjects and with easier materials, become a part of the general competence. 
This may result in part from physiological maturation and in part from a 
longer common school training and the increase in experience wiiich normally 
accQinpaines an increase in age in a typical American community. 

Closely related to the appearance or disappearance of group factors is the 
change in the specific tests which make up the group in which the factors do 
appear, Other investigators have found that tests commonly shift from one 
group to another depending upon the characteristics of the population tested 
(3). It would be extremely difficult to determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty when such changes arc part of a directed process and when they are tile 
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results of chaiicc* However these shifts within the common factor space in- 
dicate that the factor pattern is not a static structure. The stucly^ of tlic dy- 
namics of the factor pattern thereby becomes an important problem for 
further research. 

In conclusion it should be stated that by usini^ different methods of factor 
analysis of data s\)ch as these and by comparing the results obtained, one 
might contribute to the understanding of the changes which occur in tile fac- 
tor pattern with changes in age and in test difficulty. 
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I. THE PROBLEM 


Til is report describes an cxploratoiy experiment Avith the incomplete 
story as a projective tecliniquc for the study of cliildreii. In the search 
for improved methods of personality study incrcnsiiiK emphasis has been 
placed by psychologists on the projective approach. The essence of the 
projective method is the presentation of stimuli which elicits from each 
individvial his own pattern of interpretation. 

Amojig the stimuli which have been widely used for projective purposes 
arc ink blots, indistinct sounds which subjects may perceive as words, and 
pictures about which subjects are asked to tell stoiics. 

If subjects are presented with ink blots and asked what shapes tlicy 
see in them, the responses will have great varletj'. If subjects are given 
pictures, as in the Thematic Apperception Test, and asked to make up stories 
about the people in the pictures, the plots will vary in length and complcxit)^, 
and the characters will differ in their motives, feelings, and actions. Among 
tile problems in the interpretation of sucli projective protocols has been the 
separation of the elements or themes that mirror the subject’s own overt 
experience and the life he sees around him from those that represent pro- 
jections in the original Freudian sense (10) and from fantasy jiroduced by 
the subject as a means of vicarious satisfaction. 

One of the purposes of this experiment was to throw additional light on 
these forces which may enter into projection. If two groups of subjects 
differ in respect to ?in area of life experience, will their projections which 
deal with this area of experience differ^ and, if so, in what direction? 

A principal difficulty in attacking this problem is tlie variety and com- 
plexity of the productions obtained from the Thematic Apperception Test 
or other relatively unstructured projective stimuli. If we select two groups 
of subjects, for example, on the basis of wlicthcr they linvc or have not been 
guilty of truancy and give them the Thematic Apperception Test, we will 
obtain a great variety of themes. Only a small proportion of these may be 
related obviously and directly to the subject’s attitude toward his school. 
While this variety of response ma5^ be one of the unique values to be obtained 
from certain projective stimuli as many writers in tlic held have pointed out, 
it has led to serious research difficulties. One form of attack is the use of 
stimuli possessing greater structiiralization which Klopfcr and Kelley (16, 
pp, 13, 14) have defined as ‘‘the degree to which the material has some 
objective meaning which it tends to impose upon the subject.” 

The story is one of the more structuralized approaches which has received 
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Yelativcly little Attention.^ The subject may be asked to make up a story 
on a given theme, to reproduce a story previously heard ^ or to complete a 
story ei tiler by making up an ending or by making a selection from a num- 
ber of choices presented to him. Despert and Potter (8) employed the first 
two methods with a group of children under psychiatric treatment. Anthony 
(3) used the incomplete stories developed by Thomas (37) with British 
diilciren and studied the death themes in the protocols. Roody (26), cm- 
plo 3 n‘jig stories with multiple -choice endings, found no significant difference 
In the “realism” of the endings chosen by well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted 
pupils. Zuckcr (41) used delinquent and non-delinquent bo 3 ''s as subjects 
and found significant differences between the two groups in tile endings 
which they supplied to stories describing parent-child situations. The incom- 
plete story as a research method has the advantage that it may deal with a 
particular phase of the lives of the subjects. If subjects arc systematically 
selected who differ in this same phase of life expcricaccv then the analysis 
of tlicir projections might throw additional light on projective processes. 

Children were chosen as subjects of this investigation because the inves- 
tigator’s interest and training was in education and child pS 3 Tliology. In 
considering the life area which would serve as a basis for grouping or differ- 
entiating the subjects, it seemed most desirable to select one wiiich was com- 
mon to all or nearly all children and considerably charged with feeling. Such 
an emotion all 3 ^ charged area is less approachable by direct inquiry and, hence, 
it is an area in which projective tecliniqucs arc more likely to be required. 
Around it the individual builds psychological defenses which will alter his 
interpretation of the external world and his responses in projective situations. 

The area of parent-child relationships seemed to meet all the require- 
mentxS which had been set by the experimenter. Nearly all children have 
had relations with a parent or parent surrogate. The relationship is charged 
with feeling. It begins early in life and generally extends throughout child- 
hood- It is of central interest in itself to clinicians who work with cliildrcn. 

The parent-child relationship is exceedingly complex. Writers in the field 
(2, 13, 17, 22, 34, 38, 40) speak of such variables as acceptance-rejection, 
consistent discipline-inconsistent discipline, domination-leniency and the like. 
Acceptance-rejection is one of the factors in the parent-child relationship 
Mdiich lias received wide attention. The traumata produced by parental re- 
jection arc considered by most writers to be dcep-scatcd and severe. The 
acceptance-rejection variable was accordingly chosen as the basis for the set- 
ting up of experimental groups. The selection had the additional practical 

"For refcicnce clefiliiig rvith the use of the story consult 3, g, 15, 25 , 26 , 36, 37 , 
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advantage tliat severe rejection is more likcl)' to come to the lU lent ion of 
schools and social agencies chan some other factors in tlie parent-child reln- 
t ion ship and therefore suitable subjects could be more easilj^ located. 

The central problem of the research then became the selection of two 
groups which differed as groups in respect to their experience of parental 
acceptance or rejection. These two groups were to receive incomplete stories 
dealing with parent-child situations. The stories were to be so planned tliat 
the subjects in ending the stories could have the parent display variations in 
tlic amount of acceptance or rejection. It would then be necessary to deter- 
mine whether the two groups differed in their projections and whe tiler any 
(liffcicnce, if there was one, would be in the direction of the subjects’ life 
experience. 

Many other factors would undoubtedly iulluencc the projections. Clus- 
tered around the central problem, tliciefore, were the subsidiary problems 
of determining whether there were relationships between tlic projections and 
such factors as the age, intelligence, sex, and personality of the subjects. 

Without reviewing the literature, it may be stated as a generally ac- 
cepted principle that the rejected child responds to Ills rejection in various 
ways, such as by aggression, submissi veil css, projection of his repressed lios- 
tility on others, withdrawal, etc. As in most cxpciimeuts, the investigator 
began with hypotheses derived from consideration of general theories on 
personality foi'itiation and projection, personal experience in clinical work, 
and preliminary trials of projective materials witli small numbers of siih- 
j'cets. The hypotheses, in brief, were these: (/?) If a group of rejected chil- 
dren arc presented with incomplete stories for which they must choose tlic 
’most likely'^ ending describing a parental response, they will tend to 
select endings describing more rejecting parental behavior than would a 
control group of children representative of the general population, (b) 
If some of the rejected children tended toward the choice of endings describ- 
ing accepting parental behavior, these children would be shj^, withdrawn, a [id 
given to daydreaming because their defense against rejection was tlic sub- 
stitution of pleasant fantasy and this tendency in the projective situation 
would cause them to select “ loving parent” endings, (r) Control group 
children would show a relation between the choice of endings describing 
accepting child behavior and good personality adjustment. Of tlic more 
poorly adjusted children, the shy and withdrawn would have a stronger 
tendency toward the choice of accepting parent endings than would the 
children characterized by aggressive behavior because the aggressive children 
have met their rejection by open resistance. 
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The experimenter realized that in nil cases complex forces would be at 
work, but it was felt that an experiment of this kind would determine whether 
tile re was a general tendency for projection to work in the indicated directions. 

In brief, it was felt that such an experiment might throw light on pro. 
jective processes generally, give more information about a projective tech- 
nique which had been subjected to relatively little experimentation and pos- 
sibly lay the groundwork for the eventual development of a clinically use- 
ful instrument. 

This was the background of the study and the general considerations 
which led to the setting up of the expei’iment. The next section will more 
precisely define the methods, materials, and terms employed in tlic ijivesti- 
gatiori. 



II. DEVELOPMENT OF TPIE PROJECTIVE MATERIALS AND 
SELECTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Since the proposed incomplete stories were to have endings in wliicli 
parentvS would be described as behaving in a manner indicative of various 
degrees of rejection or acceptance, the first step in planning the stories 
was a study of the literature on parent-child relationships to determine 
the meaning commonly attached to these terms and to gather samples or 
descriptions of parental behavior which might he placed on an acceptance- 
rejection continuum. After making this survey, the experimenter concliK!e<l 
that accepting behavior would be defined for the purpose of this experiment 
as behavior indicative of parental («) satisfaction with the child's charac- 
teristics, {h) positive, pleasure-giving feelings arising from the parent-child 
relationship, (r) nurturant, protective feelings toward the child. Rejec- 
tion was defined as the opposite of these characteristics. A long list of 
behavioral descriptions and adjectives was condensed into Table /L 


I'ABLE 


Rejection Indicators 


Acceptance Indicators 


1. Threatens or promises punishment, 1 . 

2. Indifferent to child's health and wel- 
fare. 

3. Scolds, attributes iinfavoiable quali- 
ties to child, expects the worst from 
him. 

4. Does not give child help in meeting 

his problems, 3, 

5. Does not show interest in child's 

achievements. 4 

6 . Lack of empathy with child, “can't 
undeistand him.” 

7. In ease of conflict, parent's wishes, 

opinions, etc., take precedence over 
child’s. 6 . 


Gives praise to child, attributes fav- 
orable qualities to him, proud of 
child, 

Helps the child in satisfying his wants 
either directly or by making sug- 
gestions. 

Seeks to protect child's health and 
look after his welfare. 

Gives consideration to child's desires 
and opinions. 

Ha.s empathy with child, understands 
him. 

Interested in child's achievements. 


Stories were then invented describing mother -child situivtions in which the 
mother might show either rejecting or accepting behavior or some blend of 
the two. Mothers only were used so as not to introduce another element 
of variation into the stories. Furthermore, it was planned to use in the 
rejected group only children who had known a mother relationship. 

Another set of stories was developed in which the endings would describe 
a child's reaction to a situation. These stories were designed to call forth 
the kinds of ' reactions which writers in the field felt were associated with 
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rejection such as aggression directed outward, guilt feelings, and egocen- 
triclty. It was planned to determine ^YllCther children choosing passive, udth- 
d rawing endings to these stories would have a tendency to choose accepting 
endings to the mother-reaction stories and whether children choosing aggres- 
sive endings would have the opposite tendency and also wlietlicr there would 
be a demonstrable relationship between the responses and other variables 
xSUch as agc> sex, intelligence, and personality characteristics, llotli kinds of 
stories, without endings, were then given to 40 sixth and seventh graders. 
I'he children were told to read each story and write what they thought the 
parent or child would do or say under the circiJinstanccs. 

Thc results were studied and a number of stories were discarded because 
they seemed to call forth essentially the same response from nil or nearly 
all the children. Two revised forms were next prepared and given to 55 
cliildrcn, The author went throiigli the responses and constructed three 
endings for each story, one typical of the more rejecting free responses, one 
re present! Jig tlie more neutral responses, and one the more accepting responses. 
It was often possible to incorporate the phiaseology commonly used by the 
children. In all eases the endings constructed were samples of frec^response 
types actually written by this preliminary Experimental' group. Tliere were 
in all 20 stories calling for reactions of the mother and 10 calling for child 
reactions. These stories were then divided into two sets. The mother^ 
reaction stories were so divided that various tj^pcs of parental reaction 
such as threats of punishment, giving of praise, and interest in the child’s 
acliievcinejit would be represented in each set. The results from the pre- 
liminary trial also showed variations in the proportions of accepting, neutral, 
and rejecting responses given to the stories individuall 3 ^ This factor was 
also taken into consideration in dividing the stories into two sets. The sets 
(liereaftcr designated El and F2) were planned for use in a study of the 
consisSteucy of the subjects’ responses, 

Tile two forms arc given in the Appendix, but their ariiingemcnt there 
docs not indicate the actual format of the material as it was presented to 
the children. In the original forms, each story was followed by a blank 
space for a "free response” cjuling while the multiple-choice ending to the 
story appeared on the following page. Section III describes the use made 
of tins arrangement. 

A. PuriL Hehavior Rating Sc.alus 

The hypo til esis that rejected children might tend to differ from others 
according to certain personality characteristicb has already been stated. The 
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traits associated by writers with rejection on the basis of experimentation and 
experience consisted f^cnerally of observable behavior. Much of the work 
in the held had depended on ratings or less formalized observation. It was 
therefore planned to have ratings of the subjects made by teachers who were 
familiar with them. In an exploratory study of this kind with a relatively 
untried technique, this seemed more desirable than some more elaborate 
approach such as ratings by classmates, multiple ratings by several adult ob- 
servers, etc. 

It was felt that the traits selected for ratings should meet tlicsc qualifica- 
tions; (rf) he characteristics of rejected children as reported in the literature, 
[b) be traits which would influence projections under the planned experi- 
mental conditions according to the experimental hypothesis, (c) be observable 
by teachers, (rf) be scalable. 

Six scales were developed. These appear in the Appendix- It was felt 
that a five-point scale was as fine a discrimination as teachers would willingly 
make and that finer classification of the particular traits selected would be 
impracticable. A reading of the scales will show that the teacher was en- 
couraged to compare each pupil with other class members. 

The traits included were not conceived as independent but as various 
aspects of interrelated traits most readily observable by teachers. 

13 . Selection oe the Experimental Groups 

The central problem having been set as a comparison of a group of re- 
jected children with a group of other children differing as a group in respect 
to the kind of parent-child relationships they had experienced, the question 
arose as to liow the experimental groups should be selected. The group 
with which the i ejected group ^vas to be compared might be made up of chil- 
dren who were accepted by their parents. Their parental relatiofisliip 
would be characterized by love, regard for physical welfare, respect for the 
child's personality and the like. There seemed no manner of assembling 
a group of this kind, howTver, with the means available. Teachers would 

have to depend upon such dues as cleanliness or chance stateniciUs made 

by the children. Friends of parents who might be asked to give an opinion 

might either be prejudiced or migliL lack real knowledge of tlic home situa- 

tion. Furthermore, it seemed desirable to have normative data which would 
give some idea of the kinds of responses to he expected from tlic general 
])opLJlaticn of the ages and grades under consideration, iheiciorc, it was 
decided to di'iuv a sample representative of sixth and seventh grade studenTS 
in Elizabeth, N. and to compare the responses of tills sample with those 
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oi Ttjtcte:d These two groups aie hereafter designated the Cai\- 

trol and the Reject group. 

Since it was most feasible to give the stories to groups of children at a 
time, schools were selected whose populations would be samples of the 
different socio-economic levels of the city. In the elementary schools and 
\K\ some of the iunior high school homerooms the children are heterogene- 
ously grouped. ^Vhere homogeneous grouping was used in junior high 
schools, samples were drawn from upper, middle, and low groups. When 
the sampling was completed, it was found that the test had been adminis- 
tered to 140 boys and 143 girls. To facilitate computations and comparh 
sons, the records of the girls were tlioroughly shuffled and three removed 
by chance so that the number of the hoys and girls was even. A total of 
]44 pupils, 65 boys and 79 girls, Avere in the sixth grade while 136 pupils, 
75 hoys and 6l girls, were in the seventh grade. 

Later in the year, after the experimental tests had been given, the sched- 
uled group intelligence tests were administered to all sixth grade pupils in 
the city. Tlie results give some indication of tlie representativeness in respect 
to intelligence of that portion of the Control group which consisted of 
sixth graders. These data are presented in Table 1. A chi-square test 

TABLE I 

Distridution of iP's Derived from the Pintner General Adility Test, Verdal 
Series, for tjie Control Group dt Sex, Control Group Sixth 
Graders and All Elizabeth Public School Sixth Graders 


IQ 

Control 

Gi'oup 

Boya 

Control 

Grovip 

Girls 

W 

Total 

Control 

Group 

N % 

Control Gvovtp 
Sixth Graders 

N ^!o 

AU Sixth 
Graders 

N % 

120 and above 

9 

8 

17 

6 

7 

5 

69 

9 

no to 119 

31 

25 

56 

20 

23 

16 

124 

16 

9Q to 109 

HI 

86 

167 

60 

88 

61 

3S8 

45 

SO to 89 

15 

15 

30 

n 

18 

12 

140 

IS 

79 and below 

4 

6 

10 

4 

8 

6 

98 

t2 

TotnW: 

140 

1^ 

240 

101 

1^4 

too 

n^ 

100 


indicated that there was less than one chance in a hundred of getting such 
a difference between Control group sixth graders and all sixth graders through 
the operation of random sampling. The Control group sixth graders must 
be considered a sample representative of the whole group in central tendency 
but biased in the direction of mediociity. The Control group contained 
more average pupils (fQ^s 90 to 109) and fewer markedly Inferior and 
markedly superior pupils than the population from which it was drawn. 
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Siicli direct comparison cannot he made for the portion of the Control 
group made up of seventh grade pupils since intelligence tests arc not admiii' 
istered to all seventh graders and the pupils enrolled In the seventh grade 
are not identical with those enrolled the previous year in tlic sixth grade, 
due partly to random changes caused by I’cniovals and new entrants and 
partly by the tendency for considerable numbers of parochial school students 
to enter public schools at the beginning of the seventh grade, If it could 
be assumed that these shifts were random ones in respect to the intelligence 
of the pupils involved, then it could be concluded that the portion of seventh 
grade students in the Control group differed from the entire seventh grade 
group in possessing a higher proportion of mediocre and superior pupiU 
and smaller proportions of very superior, inferior, and vciy inferior pupils. 
The factor of intelligence was the most important one in testing the ran- 
domness of the sample because of the variations in intelligence level from 
school to school. The socio-economic composition of the Control group is 
described in Section III, 

Because comparisons will be made later between the responses of boys 
and girls in the Control group, the distribution of IQ*s for the two sexes 
separately is presented in Table 1, The mean IQ for the boys was 102.86 
and for the girls, 101.79. The standard deviations were respectively 11.94 
and 11.96. The small difference between the means is not statistically 
significants . 

For the purposes of this study it was decided to seek eases for tlic Reject 
group in which the rejection was as overt and unequivocal as possible, 
Tliese eases would be easier to locate because tlicy are more likely to come 
to the attention of social agencies than arc eases in wliich the rejection 
is indicated only by the mother's subtle innuendos as she speaks to the 
child or by those ovcrprotective activities wliicli appear to the lay public 
as the apex of parental solicitude, Furthermore, the findings of the study 
would be less subject to question on the grounds that the rejection of the 
subjects was not established. 

It is recognized that there is a difference between the everyday parent- 
child situations which make up the bulk of most of the stories and the 
instances of parental behavior which appear in the ease records. These 
records describe such things as desertion, ejecting the child from the house, 
going away and leaving him unsupervised for long period^ of time and 
tJie like. They do not describe the words and tone used by the parent at 
the meal table or at bedtime. An investigation of everyday home behavior 
would require some means of maintaining undercover surveillance of the 
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Iiomc. We may therefore be forced to use an assumption which, reasonable 
though it may appear, must h^ recognized for what it is. This assumption 
is that parents who display the oveit and vseverc rejection described in this 
report will, by and large, show more of tlic previously listed rejection indi- 
cators which appear in the stories than do the general run of parents. This 
supposition v^^oiilcl be needed if it is found that rejected children choose 
more rejecting endings and if we interpret such a finding as indicative of 
projection which directly reflects experience. If the principle is accepted 
that human behavior has considerable consistency^ the assumption seems 
justifiecL 

When the experimenter started on this project after several years of 
case work experience which included close cooperation with a wide variety 
of social Pigcncics, he conceived that it would be rather easy to locate 50 
rejected cliildren of the appropriate age. Social workers agreed with liini 
but, after calling to mind a few outstanding and current cases, they found 
it diflicult to add cases which had the accessary qualifications. At con- 
siderable expenditure of time, they were kind enough to check their files 
seeking subjects, About three thousand active and inactive cases from the 
author’s case files were individually read. Those that offered any clues 
indicative of rejection were checked with the social agency central index, 
If the family was registered, the records of the agencies interested were 
examined. In this way 50 cases were obtained, They seem to represent 
a very large proportion of the overtly rejected children of appropriate age 
known to social agencies as residing in the city where this study was 
conducted. 'I'hercfore, the sample seems to comprise a very large propor- 
tion of tJic population from which k is drawn. 

In the examination, of case records, the following grounds for classifying 
the child ns rejected were used: (a) child removed from the custody of the 
parents by court order because of lack of care, cruelty, and other indications 
of improper guardiaiisiiip ; (b) failure to provide support when it was 
within the means of the parent to do so; (r) desertion; (d) neglect of 
proper care; [e) parent states child is unwanted; (/) parent ejects child 
from home or states that they do not wish to keep child; (^) parent re- 
linquishes guardianship or custody cither voluntarily or under pressure from 
a social agency when in the opinion of the social agency, grounds for court 
action against the parent were available. Each of these cases wns read by 
two professionally-trained social workers and only cases which they agreed 
showed rejection were included. The number of instances of these grounds 
appearing in the 50 cases is shown in Table 2. 
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I'AIILE 2 

EvincNci-s or lUj action Occukhinc Amoni; the Cuiumi'N ov luu Reject Groui* 


Eviclencc 

Shown 

Boys 

to 

Girls 

Total 

Shown hy 
Fathers Motheis 

Non-Suppoi't 

18 

U 

31 

2K 

7 

Desertion 

10 

4 

U 

6 

8 

NcRlect 

22 

19 

41 

22 

27 

Pa vent states cbiUl wmvnntcd, 
evicts child, seeks to get 

rid of ciiiUl 

20 

8 

2S 

13 

19 

CrticUy 

6 

S 

11 

11 

— 

Child VC moved hy court 

11 

(i 

17 

— 



Guai diansldp rclln(|iiished by 

parent under pressure 

6 

4 

10 

— 

— 


AnoLlier factor given consideration in the selection of the rejected groii]i 
was the recency of the rejection experience. It sccnrccl likely that children 
wlio had been placed in good foster homes and who had made emotional 
transference to the foster parent miglit tend to react to the storied sitiiaUoiis 
accoiding to their most recent experience. On the other hand, institn- 
tionalized children who had never made a transference to foster parents 
might be expected to react to the parcnt-cliild situations in tlic light of tlicir 
own ]i a rental relationships. Preference was Lhcicforc given to cliildVcn 
who icsided cither with their ojvn parents or with parent surrogates wlio 
were rejecting, or to institutionalized children who had maintained a rela- 
tion with their parents, Thirty-two of the Reject group were still residing 
with their own parents. One lived with a foster motlicr who !iad adopted 
him at birth and who was rejecting. One had resided with a rejecting 
grandmother from infancy. One had been boarded by his motlier in a pri- 
vate liomc for a year and a half. Neither the child nor the mother re- 
garded this as a foster home. In fact, the child vega tiled the placement as 
indicative of the mother’s rejection of him. One had been residing with 
an aunt for two years and seeing her mother and father at intervals. Four- 
teen of the children were in an institution where parents could visit weekly 
and where the cliild could visit his own home in most instances. Four 
of these children were in tlieir fiftli 3Tar in tile institution; tlircc in their 
fouuh year; two in their third year; and one in his second year. Four 
had been in the institution less than a year. 

Without reading the complete case histories, it is difriculi to gain a pic 
tore of the atmosphefe in which these children were reared* The follmv- 
ing brief summaries were prepared from the full case records because no 
enumeration could give the impression to be gained from the social liis- 
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torics. Emphasis has been placed on those details which indicated that the 
child could be classified as rejected as rejection is defined in this study. 
The individual records were selected by taking every fifth case when the 
cases were divided by sex and arranged in alphabetical order. 

Case 1: dnna T. 

Anna is the third of four children born to a com in on-law relationship. 
Mrs. T. liad two children previously born in wedlock. After being de- 
serted by her husband, she went to live with Mr. T. This relationship, 
wliicli lasted 15 years, was terminated when the Domestic Relations Court 
ordered Mr, and Mrs. T. to live apart because of their continual physical 
brawls and obscene recriminations in which the whole family would become 
involved. Mrs. T. then went to work and the children, previously con- 
sidered neglected by social agencies, were left entirely witlioiit supervision. 

A family case work agency peisuaded the mother to relinquish custody 
of tlic three youngest children. Because they were still emotionally attached 
to tile mother, they were placed in a child- caring institution ratlicr than in 
foster homes. Both parents were to contribute to the support of the chil- 
dren. They neglected to make their payments. Each maintained tliat the 
otllfer should bear a larger share of the cost. Finally it was necessary to 
place them under court order to pay. 

At this time, the oldest daughter born to Mr. and Mrs. T., who re- 
mained with her mother, complained that her mother frequently ejected 
licr from the house because she was not earning. Investigation showed 
that when this girl obtained work, the mother would call the employer 
and ask for her discharge because the girl was epileptic, This girl would 
take shelter with an older half sister, Mrs. D., who was the child of 
Mrs, T.’s legal marriage. To the social worker Mrs. D. described her own 
childhood as '^terrible.'* Childhood friends were never allowed in the 
lioiisc, All the housework was done by the children. 

All during this time, Anna and her brothers and sisters in the institution 
made regular visits home to which they were still emotionally attached. A 
few months before Anna was used in this experiment, Mrs. T. left a note 
for the children saying that she no longer desired to sec them. Anna went 
through a period of depression after this. Shortly before she responded to 
the stories, she told the director of the institution that she had come to 
realize what her mother really was and she no longer wanted to have any- 
thing to do with her. 

The classification of rejection was based on neglect of the physical care 
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and training of Anna, the necessity of placing the pavcius under a court 
order to pay for her support, and the refusal of the mother to sec Anna and 
the other children or to have anything to do with them, 

Cnse 6: Bernice il/, 

Bernice is the fifth of six children of Greek parentage. During her child- 
hood, her parents alternated between living together and apart. Mr. M. 
accused his wife and oldest daughter of being promiscuous. He claimed 
that his wife would not go to the town where his work made it necessary 
for him to reside. Mrs, M, claimed that her husband had a violent temper, 
that slie lived in fear of him and that he sometimes threatened her with 
a knife, 

Bernice was cared for in a day nursery between the ages of four and 
seven, Mrs, M, was to pay 10 cents a day for her care but it was difficult 
to collect even this from her, although the day nursery directors found she 
was able to pay. Much of the time Bernice had pediculosis which ]\'Irs. M. 
did nothing to eradicate. During tins period, the day nursery reports de- 
scribed Bernice as having a pale expicssionlcss face, being very rougli in her 
play, and given to swearing and the discussion of sexual matters. The direc- 
tor of the nursery wrote another social agency that it was her considered 
opinion that Mrs. iVI. was an improper guardian. In tlie strife between 
Mr. and Mrs. M., some of the children sided with the father and went to 
live with him, and some with the mother. In 1943 another child was born 
to Mrs. M. Mr. M denied paternity, claiming that the real father was 
the husband of Mr. and Mrs. M.’s oldest daughter. Mrs, M. said that 
she did not want the child. She refused to remove it from the hospital. A 
social agency took the child and placed it for adoption after the agency 
brought court action against Mr. and Mrs, M. and convicted tlicm of 
being improper guardians. Mr. M.'s record showed that lie had had com- 
plaints of disorderly conduct and assault and battery lodged against him 
at various times. These complaints were dropped, but in 1942 he was con- 
victed of atrocious assault and placed on probation for two years. 

One of the older daughters ran away from home at 16 and did not com- 
municate with her parents for three years. She accused her fatlicr of trying 
to force her into marriage with an older man. One of the sons left home 
at 15 and joined the Aierchant Adarine by falsifying his age. 

Classification of rejection is based on the failure of the parents to provide 
a proper home, evidence of physical neglect, failure to pay for her care 
when it was within their means to do so, and a court conviction of being 
iinjiroper guardians. 
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Case 11: Connie V. 

Connie is the second oi four children born to Mr. and Mrs. V. who 
w^eie living as man and wife, although Mr. V. had an earlier marriage which 
had never been legally dissolved. 

Mr. V. liad served in the Army during the first World War. He spent 
some time in a military hospital with a diagnosis of shell shock. For 
several years prior to 1947 his mental condition seemed to show progressive 
deterioration. Veterans groups had tried to obtain assistance for him through 
the Veterans Administration but these efforts always broke down because 
of Mr. V.’s refusal to go to a hospital or submit to a medical examination. 
Althougli he claimed that doctors were in league with the undertakers and 
no one was allowed to leave a ]ios[)ital alive, he frequently sought help from 
local hospital clinics because of st variety of vague coinplaiiits which the 
clinic records indicated were mostly psychosomatic. Because of his distrust 
of doctors, he refused to have any medical care for his children. At the time 
of this study, Mr. V. had been unemployed for 10 years. Frequently 
lie threatened that he would desert his fiiinily if conditionf; grew wovse, but, 
at other times, he threatened to commit suicide if separated from them. 

Mrs. V, is thus described in a social agency summary: 

She is exceedingly dull, cannot follow directions, and is easily coil' 
fused. Moreover, when crossed, she becomes angry (piickly and h 
soweiimes abusive to die cbildren. By and large, their meals con- 
sist of sweet rolls nnd coffee or cold cereal. She is both dirty and 
Inzy and unable to plan adet]iinie meals for the children, We have 
had numerous complaints from every neighborhood in which the V.’s 
have lived because of their poor housekeeping standards and the dirt 
and filth in which they live, . . . 

Custody of the children wns finally taken by the State after court action. 
Prior to this, a social agency had gained the consent of the parents to place 
the children in an institution located only a few blocks from the V, home. 
Connie was placed there ahead of the other children and she manifested 
lier resentment by "ugly'’ behavior which was modified when her brothers 
and sister joined her. Mr. and Mrs V. sometimes came on visiting days but 
the children appeared apathetic toward the parents. By the time Connie 
took part in the experiment, all the children had made a retasonablj/- good 
adjustment to the institution. 

Rejection is indicated by the failure of the parents to provide properly or 
to give care, frequent abuse of the children by the mother, and the necessity 
of removing them from the custody of their parents. This failure and the 
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lack of cmotionnl bond between parents and children was probably dvic to 
tlic low mentality of the mother and the mental deterioration of the father. 

Case 16: Dorothy F, 

Dorothy's mother died of tuberculosis when Dorothy was two. Little is 
known about her treatment prior to that time: From her mother’s death until 
Dorothy was six* she lived with her alcoholic and promiscuous father in a 
series of disreputable rooming houses. She was then taken in by her grand- 
mo thcr> who had a tubercular history, after a social agency had pointed 
out to the grandmother that the child was living luider improper condi- 
tions. A grandfather and an aunt with her infant child were also in the 
household, This aunt was separated from her husband. Six years after 
this placement, the grandmother was called to school because Dorotliy had 
been late 19 times within six months. The grandmotlier complained tliat 
Dorothy was unclean, disobedient, and a thief. All the adult members 
of the family were employed. Because Dorothy had taken money from the 
lujusc to buy candy when she came home from school to lunch, the grand- 
mot her kept the house locked and Dorothy was forced to eat her lunch on 
the back porch. The school principal referred the grandmother to the school 
psychologist. The grandmother came to the psychologist’s office with Doro- 
thy's aunt. Both bad a long list of complaints about Dorothy. The aunt 
said that cither she or Dorothy would have to get out of the house. Dur- 
ing the conversation she revealed that she had been recently hospitalized 
for a "nervous breakdown" which followed an alcoholic period. The psy- 
chologist concluded from the statements given that Dorothy was severely 
rejected; the rejection had included severe punishment for minor miscon- 
duct and constant tlireats to "send her away." He referred the ease to a 
family case work agency whose worker concurred in his opinion. Dorothy 
was immediately removed and placed in an institution. 

Case 21: Ethel S, 

Ethel is a highly intelligent girl of 14 who is now rcsidijig with an aunt. 
She was previously removed from the custody of her parents by court order 
which resulted from a complaint brought by a family case work agency, 
Ethel’s father claims to have run away from home at 11. He says that 
liis surname is unknown to him. Pie can only remember that he was called 
"Toin." He has always worked on merchant vessels, seldom, returning Iioinc 
more than three or four times a year. Mrs. S. was a nurse prior to her 
marriage. She claims that her marriage proved unhappy because Mr, S. 
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never made nn effort to establish a home. He was satisfied to have her live 
in furnished rooms which he visited at rare intervals. 

Ethel, the only child of this marriage, first came to the attention of a 
social agency through the complaints of neighbors that she was being neg- 
lected- Investigation showed that Mrs. S. was a confirmed, alcoholic who 
was intoxicated almost continually. Ethel was then seven, and, according 
to Mrs. S.'s own family, Mrs. S, had been drinking heavily for about 
two years. Protracted efforts to stop Mrs. S.'s drinking were without effect, 
and finally, after three court hearings, Ethel was placed under the guar- 
dianship of a child protective agency. These hearings established chat al- 
though the father knew of the conditions under which his child was living, 
he had remained indifferent. 

Etliel seems to accept no one emotionally. She is very withdrawn and 
has had episodes during which she has refused to go to school. She would 
prefer to remain in her room and have a home instruction teacher come to 
the house. When her father makes his infrequent visits, her first move is 
alwa 3 ^s to demand an expensive gift such as a bicycle or fur coat. She manip- 
ulates her aunt by using temper tantrums. 

Case 26: Fred Y. 

Fred is a very dull boy who appears apathetic unless frustrated when he 
becomes excited and vindictive. 

His parents were married at the beginning of the depression. For years 
Mr. Y. was either on relief, on the W.P.A., or employed intermittently. The 
relief authorities felt that he was no shirker and worked to the best 
of his ability, During most of the depression years they resided with Mrs. 
Y.'s parents. Mrs. Y. herself seemed to suffer chronic ill health. Reports 
from physicians in the icUcf agency stated that Mrs. Y. had two nervous 
breakdowns during these years but no details were given. With improve- 
ment in economic conditions, Mr- Y. found steady shift work and Mrs. 
Y, worked at night for the telephone company- 

Tliis family first came to the attention of the school psychologist when 
a 13-year-old niece of Mr. Y. reported that she had been living with her 
uncle. This enabled the Y.'s to have someone to stay with their children 
when they were both employed on the night shift. Tlie niece reported that 
her bed was in the dining room and Mrs. Y. had told her that they had saved 
enough money to buy dining room furniture so she would have to go. 

Mrs. Y. was later referred to the psychologist because of Fred's school 
difficulties. In two different interviews she showed no interest in his prob- 
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lemsj frequently interrupting the psychologist with admonitions to hurry 
jis she had to be going elsewhere. Fred always showed signs of poor care. 
He was frequently ^vhipped, particularly by his mother. When Fred was 
asked who would pvuhsh him if he were bad, he replied, "God." When 
asked how God would punish him, he answered, "By making your father 
and mother hit you.” 

Case 31 : George 11 » 

George is the youngest and brightest {IQ 87) of four cliildrcn. Gotli 
parents, particularly the mother, are markedly dull. Social workers have 
described their home as one of the dirtiest in the city. One report states; 

Mrs, H. does not have the mental capacity to caic for children . . , 
she is indifferent to tlieir needs ami inconsistent in her discipline. . . . 

The children are pennitted to roam the streets at will. When Mrs. II, 
is annoyed with the children, she strikes out; when amused, she giggles. 

At other times she is indifferent. 

The school records show intermittent attendance due to exclusions for 
pediculosis or to the mother keeping the children home to run errands, tend 
tlie younger cliildren, etc. In 1947 the judge of the Juvenile Court asked 
a family case work agency to supervise the home because of conditions there. 

Case 36: Harold M. 

Harold is the second of five children born to a father of Italian birth and 
a mother of American birth but Italian descent, 

Mrs. M. is to years younger than her husband. Their married life is 
a long record of conflict. After their marriage, Mr. M. "took advantage of 
his wife’s inexperience” and ran around witli other women, according to 
hia own statement. Later his wife obtained employment, became independent, 
and began to go out herself. Her husband heard rumors about her and 
began to beat her. A long period followed during which they dragged 
their troubles through the offices of lawyers, social agencies, and into court. 
Finally Mrs. M, deserted her husband and children. She was subsequently 
evicted from one flat because of the landlord who found that men were 
constantly visiting there and so much drinking, swearing, and noise went 
on tJiat the neighbors complained. In the meantime, Mr. M. placed two 
of the children with his mother and two with his sisters. He resided with 
his mother but subsequently tooic up with another woman who became 
pregnant by him. His visits to his mother’s lioiise and to his cliildrcn 
became infrequent. Mr. M.’s family complained nboiit having to care for 
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his children and iVIr. M. asked their mother to take them back. This she 
was unwilling to do because she claiined that she did not have room for 
tliein. She finally took Harold and his brother with the understanding 
that it would be tempouary. At the time Harold took pait m the experiment, 
neither Harold nor his siblings were living in homes where their presence 
was desired. 

Case -I I : Irwiu K. 

Irwin is the second of two cliildren. His mother is a widow who has 
bccTi employed siuee Umw was ioui. lY\vh^ to the 

with this statement: 

... his r[iilags ace very low, both in his subjects unci Ui citwenRhlp, 
yet hU inform.ition on general siibjedts is exceptional ... is a con- 
stant discipline problem balking at passing with Ida class to gym, the 
auditorium, etc. . . * has been repeatedly truant. 

Irwin was placed in a day nursery at four, and the records make fret)ucnt 
reference to the evidence of neglect which he then showed. When inter- 
viewed by the p53^chologist, Mrs. K, iirnned lately took the lead before the 
psychologist could explain why she was asked to come. She stated that 
Irwin was a great problem to her, unlike his older brother who was of 
great assistance. She said she could do nothing with him and expressed the 
hope that the psephologist would be able to have him placed in a correctional 
instil utioii or on a farm. She showed no affection and seemed disinterested 
ill tlie discussion of any plan that did not call for Irwin’s removal. In 
this expcriinent he was therefore classified as a rejected child. 

Case 46: James F. 

James’ mother married at age 16. After having two children, she deserted 
her family. James was born three ycnis later. His paternity was doubt- 
ful, Shortly after birth, he was placed in an institution where he remained 
until he was three. He was then transferred to another institution where 
he remained until he was 10. His mother visited him regularly and fre- 
quently promised to take him away to live with her. These promises were 
never kept and, as the years passed, he became very disturbed emotionally 
after her visits. In 1942 Mrs, F. came to New Jersey from the Middle 
West where she had previously lived. James and one of her older daugh- 
ters came to live with her. Shortly afterward, this daughter ran aivay. 
James got in trouble for stealing bicycles in 1944 and was placed on proba- 
tion, I lie probation officer encouraged. James to jaiti a scout group. One 
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night he stnyed a little later to help the scoutmaster. When he arrived 
home, his mother struck him anil would not admit him to the house. He 
was taken in by sympathetic neighbors who '‘found his clothes grimy and Ids 
underwear in shreds.” They notified a child-protective agency the next day. 
At the office of the agency, Mrs. F. cried over Jimmy’s lack of affection 
for her. When asked whether he would rather go back to his mother or 
to the Smiths wlio had sheltered him overnight, Jimmy instantly answered, 
*'the Smiths.” After investigation, a complaint was filed and the court 
removed custody from the mother and placed Jimmy in a chi Id -caring agency. 
He seemed quite happy there except when his mother visited him when he 
“froze up.” In 1944 his mother committed suicide. Two weeks later the 
report of the institution case worker stated: 

Jimmy lias made greater improvement during the last two weeks 
than at any time since lie came here. He takes a responsible part in 
the group. He feels freer to make attachments than heretofore. 




III. COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE DATA FOR THE 
PARENTAL-RESPONSE STORIES 

All the projective mateviivls ^veYc presented to the subjects cither by tlie 
aiitlior or by a visiting teacher under his supervision. The presentation was 
made to the Control group pupils by classes. After being introduced to tlic 
class, this statement was made to the children: 

Wc are trying to develop a test lo measure hoxi well people \imlcr- 
sund luiman nature. As you get older, you lenrn what people (ire 
likely to do under certain circumstances. You know what words or 
aclioiis are likely to make diiPerent people angry or pleased. This 
test h designed to measure how good you are in iiiiderslanding huiiinii 
nature. Now open to the first page. 

Tlic person giving the test read the first story aloud while the children 
followed on their papers. The cxpcriinenter then said: ‘'Now write in the 
blank space under the story what you think the average mother or most 
mothers would say.” After the children had all done this, the experimcntGi' 
said, “Now turn to the next page. At the top you will find three choices,” 
The choices were read aloud and the tester said: “Now put an ‘X* in Iront 
of tile one ending which is most like what you wrote oji the page before. 
If none of them seems at all like what you wrote, put nn 'X* in front of 
the ending which is most nearly like what you think the average mother 
would say.” When the children had done this, the experimenter said: “Now 
go through the rest of the test in exactly the same manner. Under e«ach 
Story write what you are asked to write, then turn the page and pick the 
ending nearest to what 3^011 have written. Later on you will come to some 
stories in which a boy or girl says or docs something. Tliey arc answered in 
exactly the same manner. Now go ahead/' When the children had com- 
pleted the first form, they were given the second and told to iivoceccl. Super- 
vision was given throughout the test to see that the children wrote responses 
before turning to the endings. Perhaps a doz.cn children out of tlie 330 
tested commented during the test, “What she would say would depend on 
wliat kind of mother she was.” The experimenter would then saj-', ‘'Write 
what you think the average mother would say or what most mothers would 
say.” 

Six of the children in the Reject group received the projective materials 
when the stories were given to their homeroom sections. The remainder 
of the rejected children received the projective material in the same luaiincr 
except that they were given the test as one of a group of three chosen 
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from the same room. Usually the teacher asked for voiimteers and since 
all the children universally voluatccred^ she was able to pick tlie rejected 
child as one of those to take part. 

The plan of administration thus called for having the child write a “free 
response^ to each story before he saw the mul tipi c-c)to ice endings to it. I^y 
having the child “commit himself’ in advance, it was hoped to make his 
choice of a prepared ending nearer to his first spontaneous reaction. 

A. Characteristics oe the Experimental Group 

The difife fences between the Control and Reject groupj^ in respect to cer* 
tain important factors is shown in Tabic 3, The mean age of the Reject 
group exceeds that of the Control group by about one year. The Reject 
group is. also somewhat more variable. The mental age of the Control group 
exceedti that of the Reject group by about four months. Whereas 50 'per 
cent of the Control group arc boys, the proportion in tlic Reject group is 
58 per cent. The occupational level of the person principally responsible 
for the economic support of the family (in most cases the father) is generally 
higher for the Control group. These differences must be kept in mind when 
comparing the two groups. 

The mental age for bo1:lt groups was estimated as of the time they rc- 

TAULE 3 

Control and Rkject Groups Covepared in Respect to Certain Background Factors 


Control Gi'Oiw Rciect Group 


Chronological age, meqii 
Standard deviation 
Mental age, mean 
Standard deviation 
Sex, number of boys 
Sex, number of girls 


14S.26 months 
10.48+ months 
1+5.50 months 
16.6S0 months 
HO 
140 


157.36 months 
15.023 months 
1+1.12 mouths 
21.984 months 
29 
21 


U. S. Employment Service 
occupational clnssificntion 
of principal faintly earner 

P VO fc sslon a I, sem 1- p ro f cssioua I 
mul iiiaiiagcrial 
Sales aiid clerical 
Service 
Prgpiietors 
Skifletl 
SemiskiUctI 
Unskilled 

Housewives, iiiiempIo)''ed 


Per cent of 
occupationally 
classified group 

7 per cent 

8 per cent 
11 per cent 

4 per cent 
33 per cent 

13 per cent 
10 per cent 

14 per cent 


Per cent of 
occiipationtilly 
classified group 


4 per cent 
2 per cent 
4 per cent 
6 per cent 
12 per cent 
34 per cent 
24 per cent 
14 per cent 
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ccivccl the projective materials. For nearly all the Reject [iroiip tlic mental 
ay;c was dctci mined directly hy the administration of the Revised Staiiford- 
llinct Scalcj Form L, within a half month of the time they took part in the 
experiment. For the remainder wlio had previously icceived the same scale, 
the coniputation was made by taking the chronoloKical a^c as of the time 
tliey took the projective test and the IQ and determining; the mental 
a^e from the Revised Stanford-Hinct inanuaL llccaiise nnuiy (jf the f^roiiiT 
were below tirade in read in;; achievement, it was felt that the R.e vised 
Stan ford -Binet scale would measure their intclli;;ence more accurately than 
would a verbal intcllip:cncc test. For the Control ;;roup the men- 

tal age was computed by using the chronological age as of the time they 
took part in the experiment and the mean of the /C's previously received 
from tile city-wide testing program, Tl\t tests used in tins program were 
the Pintner General Ability 'Fests, Verbal Scries. In Elizabeth, cit 3 ^-witle 
iniclligcncc tests are administered each year to fourth, sixth, and eightli 
graders. Tlic city-wide mean obtained on tlicse group tests were 101,8 
when the seventh graders in the Control group were in the sixth grade, 
and 97.4 when the sixth graders in the Control group weic in the fourth 
grade. The corresponding standard deviations were 17.3 and 16.5. Tlic sc 
may he coin])arcd with Stanford-Binct means of from 101.0 to 102.2 for tin* 
standardiz-atioii groups ranging in age between 11 and 14 years. The stand- 
ard deviations varied between 17.3 and 19.5 10 points. When comparisons 
arc made between the Control and Reject groups wducli take into account 
mental age, the different tests used for the determination of niental age in the 
two groups must be borne in mind. 

Ill ter group differences in the teacher ratings given on the six personality 
scales arc presented in Table 4. When the differences in the distriluitioii 
of ratings for the Control and Reject groups were tested by the chi-sipiarc 
statistic, the odds were strongly against the assumption that the ratings of 
tile two groups represented random samples drawn from a single population 
of tcaclier ratings in five of the six scales. Tlie two groups differ in varia- 
bility. The Reject group contains fewer “average” children and more 
who deviate in both directions. The Self-Confidence scale is tlic only one 
in which the difference is not statistically significant. 

Since families containing rejected children showing deviate bcliavioi’ would 
have a greater probability of coming to social agency attention than sucli 
families where the rejected cliildrcn did not display deviate beliavior and 
.since the Reject group incnibersliip was obtained by searching social agency 
recurds, the greater fret|iicncy of dcviate-bcliavior children may be in part 
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Rti. 2'^ 16 1+ 2S 14- 2S 4 S SO 100 

indicates the probability that the difFerences between the ratings of the two groups could arise in samples drawn 
from populations homogeneous in respect to teacher ratings. 
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a reflection of tlic manner in which the Rejected gioup memhersilip was 
located. There were also some differences in the circuinstanccs under 
which tile teacher ratings were made for the two groups. The Control 
group pupils were rated by homeroom classes. Six of the Rejected pupils 
were rated along with clicir homeroom groups. In tlicsc eases the teacher 
was unaware of the experimenter’s interest in a particular cliild. The re- 
mainder of tile Reject group children were rated individually by home 
teachers after the experimenter Iiad explained that he was interested in the 
child because of his home background. 

B. Scoring of Parental-Rbsponsr Stoiurs 

The central purpose of the investigation was to dcterniinc the relation - 
sliip between the endings chosen and experimental group memhersilip, chrono- 
logical age, mental age, sex, and tlie personality ratings made by tcaclicrs. 
Ill studying the effect of various factors on ending choices, each story could 
be considered individually or the story responses could be combined to 
make a score since each ending to the pa rental- response stories (stories in 
which the endings called for a parental response) could be characterized as 
"accepting,’* "neutral,” or "rejecting** on the basis of judges’ ratings. As 
previously described^ the endings to the first 10 stories in each form were 
graduated by the experimenter to represent responses on an acceptance-rejec- 
tion continuum. This judgment of the experimenter was cheeked by hav- 
ing the endings rated as being "accepting,” “neutral,” or "rejecting” by 10 
judges who were professionally engaged as psychologists, visiting teachers, 
or family-casc-work social workeis. There was unanimous agreement in 
the classification of all the endings except for the tenth story in Form 1 
wliere tJicre was a disagreement on the "neiitral” and "accepting” ratings. 
Consequently, this story Avas not used in the computation of scores, Ten 
judges were used because Avitli 10 judges in agreement on a rating, there 
Avas but one chance in 1,056 that the population from which the judges 
Avere draAVn Avould not show at least a majority of judges who AVOuUl also 
he in agreement on the rating. 

After the story endings had been rated by the judges, the responses of tfie 
280 children In the Control group and the 50 in the experimental group 
AVerc scored by assigning a score of "3** for accepting endings, "2” for neutral 
endings, and "1” for rejecting endings. This made possible on the 19 
scored stories a score range of 19 to 57. These scores aic hereafter referred 
to as scores.” 
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C. Item Analysts and RELiAniLixy 

After scoring, an item snnlysis was mnifc to determine the degree of 
relations liip between the choice of each story ending and A-R score. Ri- 
se rial r was employed. The continuous variable was A-R score and the 
dichotoinous variable the choice of a particular ending versus any other 
choice. If the responses on a particular story are consistent with the 
responses on all the other scored stories, then there should be a positive 
correlation between accepting responses on the particular story and the A-R 
scores and a negative correlation between the rejecting responses on the 
particular story and the A-R scores. The correlation between neutral re- 

TAULE 5 

UlSliRlAL CoRHEIwVTlONS BETWEEN CHOICE OF PARTICUf.AR EnuINOS AS THE DICHOTOMOUS 

Variables and Total Acceptance-Rejection Scores 
AS THE Continuous Variables 


Story 

Number 

Dcsigiiniion 

Lellei 
of Ending 

Judges’ Rating 
of Ending 

*'hl9. 

1 

forw 

A 

7 

Ace. 

+ .65 


E 

Neu. 

—.32 


C 

Rcj. 

—.62 

2 

C 

Acc. 

+ .47 


h 

Neu. 

+.01 


A 

Rej. 

—.52 

3 

B 

Acc. 

+ .19 


A 

Neu, 

+ .02 


C 

Re). 

—.3 5 

4 

c 

Acc. 

+ .54 


A 

Neu. 

+ .09 


B 

Rc). 

—.60 

5 

A 

Acc, 

+ .47 

« 

B 

Neu. 

—.05 


C 

Rej. 

—.42 

6 

C 

Acc. 

+ .40 


B 

Neu, 

+ .09 


A 

Rej. 

—.5 5 

7 

A 

Acc. 

+ .32 


C 

Neu. 

+ .11 


B 

Rej. 

—.3 6 

S 

B 

Acc. 

+.40 


A 

Neu. 

— 29 


C 

Rej. 

—.40 

9 

A 

Acc. 

+ .60 


C 

Neu. 

—.10 


B 

Rej. 

—.59 
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sponjics on a particular story and the composite scores slum Id show a cor- 
relation, citlier positive or nettative, lyin^ between the concha ions obtained 
for the acccptini^ and neutral cnclinps since the score value ^;ivcii neutral 
responses lies midway between tlic values assigned to accept in p; and rejecting: 
rcspojises. Departure from zero in either a positive or iieprative direction 
would be indicative of the association of this paiticiilar item with c()in])nsite 
scores which were above or below the mean of the total distrihiitioEi, 

The results of this item analysis arc set forth in 'hahlc 5. It will he seen 
from an inspection of this table that the items arc consistent throu[rlinut 
with the sinj^Ic exception of the accepting; and ncutial responses to Form 2, 
Story 4. 

TAHLK S {continucif) 

Dt^signaiion 

Stoi’y LcUei- J\ulgcs' Raliug 

Number of EiuUiik of KncliuK 


fo} m 2 


1 

A 

Aec. 

+ .35 


H 

Neu. 

—.17 


C 

Hej, 

—.65 

2 

u 

Acc. 

+ .52 


A 

Neu. 

—.23 


C 

Rej. 

—.44 

3 

\l 

Aec. 

+ .22 


c 

Nun. 

—.09 


A 

Rej. 

—.29 

4 

A 

Acc. 

+ .18 


n 

Neu, 

+ .35 


c 

Rej. 

—.49 

S 

B 

Acc. 

+ .29 


A 

Rej. 

—.29 

6 

C 

Acc. 

+ .57 


A 

Neu. 

—.31 


u 

Rej. 

—.43 

7 

c 

Acc, 

+ .38 


B 

Neu. 

+ .10 


A 

Rej. 

—.47 

Jj 

A 

Acc. 

+ .29 


B 

Neu. 

—.16 


C 

Rej. 

—.31 

9 

C 

Acc, 

+ .19 


B 

Neu. 

— 05 


A 

Rej. 

—.24 

10 

C 

Aec, 

+ .46 


A 

Neu. 

-f- .10 


B 

Rej. 

—.64 
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The reliability of the A-R scores was determined by finding the product 
momeiit coefficient of correlation between the scores on Form 1 and Form 2 
for the 280 subjects in the Control group. This yielded an ;■ of ,51=b.03. 
TJiis reliability is based on the comparison of two forms, one of which 
contains only 9 items and the other 10 items. Employing the Spearman- 
Brown formula for cstinutittg the reliabtUty of the whole test from two 
comparable halves of the test, the reliability of the whole 19 scored items 
would he .68 ±.03. 

D. Group Membership and d-R Score 

The relation between ending choices and other variables may be approached 
through the use of A~R scores or by consideration of group variations in 
the proportion of accepting, neutral and rejecting endings. Both these 
methods were employed. First consideration will be given to comparisons 
employing A^R scores. One of the central features of the study was the 
comparison of the Control and Reject group responses. Whether the com- 
parison was made in terms of mean score or biserial correlation, the differ- 
ence was very close to zero. The range of scores in the Control group was 
28 to 55 and in the Reject group fioiii 29 to 52. The mean scores were 
41,25 for the Control group and 41.70 for the Reject group with standard 
deviations of 5.26 and 5.42 respectively. The difference between the means 
was not significant, the t value being .54 with 328 degrees of freedom. When 
point' biserial correlation was computed between group membership and score, 
t]ie correlation was .01 with a standard error of .05. Hence, in spite of the 
fact that the Reject group had suffered severe rejection, their choice of end- 
ings to the parental response stories, when measured in terms of score, was 
not significantly different from the responses of the Control group, 

E. Occupational Classification and A-R Scores 

Since it is widely accepted that social classes differ somewhat iii their child- 
training practices, the question arose as to whether these differences have a 
measurable influence on responses to the incomplete stories. ‘^Social class'" is 
capable of many interpretations. A parental population may be classified 
according to intelligence, education, wealth, occupation, place of birth, re- 
ligion, and the like. Information on most of these attributes was not avail- 
able for the Control group. Occupational data, however, were available 
for most of the group. Occupation carries a heavy weight in the common 
concept of social class. Occupational level is related to education, wealth, 
and social competence. Therefore, it was desired to see wJiether there would 
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be any significant difference between the responses of the cliihlreii wliose 
parents were in ciiffcrcnt occupational levels, Akiiougli occupations may be 
classified in various ways, the most desirable for this study was one wliich 
would be most closely related to child training practices. It seemed tliac 
a classification based on the amount of skill, judgment, and training required 
would most suit the purpose. Classifying occupations in this manner is beset 
with difficulties because competence or skill may have so many different 
aspects. 

WJiile a number of occupational scales liavc been constructed, tiic most 
thoroiigli attempt at occupational classification is probably represented 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles prepared by the United States Em- 
plojTOcnt Service of llic Department of Labor, The Dictionary contain.'i 
29,000 occupational titles, many of which represent name variants. Codifica- 
tion of these occupations is based on elaborate analyses of occupational duties, 
training requirements, etc., wliidi iiavc been carried on by the Einploynient 
Service for many years. All the categories Iti the classification system em- 
ployed in the Dictionary do not represent steps in a skill-training continuum 
but t(ie following are recognized as representing steps in such a contimiiun ; 
(^) professional, semi-professional, and managerial occupations; {b) skilled 
occupations; (r) semiskilled occupations; (d) unskilled occupations. The 
other three categories into which some of the parents fell were clerical and 
kindred occupations, service occupations, and proprietary occupations. The 
service occupations arc made up of four subclasses: domestic service occupa- 
tions, personal seivicc occupations, protective service occupations, and build- 
ing service workers and porteis. Because only 10 cases were in the proprie- 
tary classification and these ranged from contractors to pusli-cart owners, this 
group was not used for comparative purposes. 

Tlic parental occupations of 242 of the 280 children in the Control group 
were determined with suflicient accuracy to permit classification. In most 
instances the classification was based on the information obtained from the 
cumulative record. 1ji a few instances supplementary questioning of the 
pupil was necessary. 

Comparison between the responses of the children whose parents fcU into 
various occupational categories ivas made by calculating tlic / value for tiie 
difference between the mean score of each occupational category and the mean 
score of each other occupational category using the formula for indepctuleiit 
nicasi/res. When these computations were completed, it ivas found tJiat none 
of the differences attained significance at the 5 per cent conlulcncc level ; 
i.e., any differences found might have arisen from the random sampling of a 
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TABLE & 


/ 7 - 7 ^ Scores and Occupatjowal 

CLASSIFlCATtON OF 

Parents: Control 

Group 

Oecupntionnl 

cinssificalion 

N 

Mean score 


5 D 

Profes.sional, Semi pro- 

hsaionn], find Manage rin} 

21 

+L 381 

1,004 

4.603 

Clerical k Sales 

22 

41 , 5+5 

1.223 

5.731 

Service 

31 

+ 0,903 

1.246 

6.939 

Skilled 

92 

+L 609 

.505 

+.S48 

Semiskilled 

37 

39,676 

.936 

5.695 

Laborers 

29 

40.690 

.707 

3.806 


single population of scores. Table 6 shows the means, standard deviations, 
and standard errors of the means for the various occupational groupings. 

F. j ^ l-R ScoiiBs AND Other Variadles 

Cori'clatio/T coefficients and ratios were co/npt?ted l7ctwcen the scores oi 
each experimental group and chronolofrical age, mental age, and the six sets 
of personality ratings, Point biserial correlations between sex and score were 
also calculated^ When the chi-square test for goodness of fit was made, the re- 
lationship between scores and five of the six personal it3' variables was signifi- 
cantly nonlinear. The exception was Scale A (reserved vs, uninhibited in 
expressing emotion), 

Correlations for linear relationships other than Scale A are presented 
in Table 7. While none of these correlations may be considered high, it 

TABLE 7 

CoEFFlCtENTS OF CoKHEUTION nETWEEN A -R S CORES AND OTKEK VAniAOrES WiTHIN 
TiiR Control and Eeject Groups 


Control Group Rcjcci Group 

Correlation Correlation 

Jl-R Scores St. Error y/-R Scores St. Error 


Chronolcgical Age 

+.35=^ 

.06 

+ .28* 

.13 

Men til] Age 


.07 

+.39* 

.12 

Scx+ 

.17* 

.07 

.43» 

.15 


t Point hi serial correlations, higher scores associated with girls. 
*SratistJcaJ]y significant at or beyonil the five per cent confidence level. 


must be remembered that they arc influenced hy the reliability of the test 
which in terms of A-R score is .68. Furthermore, since the pupils were 
drawn from only the sixth and seventh grades, the variability in maturity is 
covrespondingly narrow. '1 he control group standard deviation in chrono- 
logical age i.s only a little more than 10 months and the standard deviation 
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i(\r n7onl:;il iVi'W 17 mo/uhs\ For the Reject f'rniip the correspofuiin^ 
stand nrd deviatiuns were 16 and 22 munlhs. 

If the low hilt sii^nificant relationship between dironolo^ical ape and A-R 
score is not accepted as rcncctin^ a real relationship, tlicii it will be jicccssar.v 
to attribute the relationship to a systematic sampliiiji: error as a lesult of 
which the older pupils would differ from the younKcr in some attiilnitc 
other tlian a{^c which would be related to A-R score. Pupils were drawn 
from two y^rades — the sixth and seventh. The residential areas fioni which 
the sixtli |?nide clcmentaiy pupils were drawn 1115/ within the districts from 
wliich the seven tli ^^nidc junior hij^h school pupils were drawn and seemed 
to be representative of those areas in economic status and national orii^in 
of tlic parents. Any slight variation would apparently not influence the 
results since it has already been dcmonstiatcil that there is no signilicant 
relationship between occupational status and score. 

The low but significant biscrial correlation between sex and A-R score 
is found in both the Control and Reject groups. In each group girls have 
the higher A-R scores. 

More detailed analysis of responses presented later will tliiow liglit on 
the response characteristics which produced this maturity and sex difference 
iji mean score, 

The correlation ratios are presented in 'Pahlc 8. Coiiipai isons between 
the size of the correlation ratios for the Contiol and Reject gioups arc 
complicated by the differences in the two groups. The correlation ratio is 


TABLE 8 

Correlation Ratios between A-R. Scores and Personality Ratings 




PIS 

nxy 

P\i 

Personality A 

.044 

Control Gioup 
.040 

.345*^ 

.035 

13 

.070 

.040 

.23*^* 

.039 

C 


.039 

.35M* 

.035 

D 

.049 

.040 

,251*’^ 

.{m 

E 

,071 

.040 

.247 

.033 

F 

.087 

.040 

.340*^ 

.036 

Personality A 

.388^’- 

Rejett Group 
.081 

.702*^ 

.048 

ii 


Ml 

.757’* 

,041 

C 

.323* 

.085 

.613** 

.060 

IJ 

,329* 

.085 

.675** 

.052 

E 

.202 

.092 

.661=^* 

.054 

F 

.204 

.091 

.723** 

.046 


nt ihc 5 per cent level of conliileUce. 
"'Signihcani at ihc 1 per cent level of couficlcncc. 
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influenced by the numbers in each of the subclasses. With a constant num- 
ber of subclasses, if everything else is equal, a smaller sample tends to give 
a larger correlation ratio. Since the Reject group was the smaller of the 
two, its correlation ratios tend to be inflated more by the factor of sample 
size. In Table 8 is presented the correlation ratios for the regression of 
A- on y and y on a. In each case the y distribution consists of the A-R 
scores. In the column ail the correlation ratios arc very significant 
(more than four times the probable error). Finally in Table 9 the sig- 
nificant ;/Ay ratios are corrected for both sample size and broad categories 
by using the procedure originally developed by Kelley and presented by 
Peters and Van Voorhis. There is a significant relationship between all 


TABLE 9 

Correlation Ratios Correctrd for Sample Size and Broad Categories (e) urtween 
y!-R Scores and Other Variadles for Control and Reject Groups 



Control Group 
c xy 

Reject Group 
e xy 

Chvono log leal Age 


.62** 

Mentnl Age 

.19 

.39 

Person ality A 


.71** 

n 

.21*^ 

.79** 

C 


>60** 

D 

.23** 


E 


.66** 

F 

.34** 

.74** 


**StRlisAcnny signihcanl: at the one per cent level of confidence. 


the tabled variables and A~R scores within both groups with tlic exception 
of mental age where the ratio does not attain significance within either group. 
The Jiighcr correlation ratios for the Reject group are not surprising in view 
of the greater variability of that group. 

These statistically significant correlation ratios demonstrate the presence 
but not the direction of the relationships between score and rating. Smoothed 
curves for mean personality score ratings show a shaped curve pre- 

dominating with higher score.s associated with “average” ratings and lower 
scores associated with below average and above average ratings while the 
small number of extreme scores at each end of this distribution have again 
slightly higlier ratings to make truncated upward-pointed tips on either 
end of the "IV Since this type of relationship is found in Scale A (Reserved 
to Uninhibited) and Scale F (Attention-Seeking to Shy), the hypothesis 
that the Reject children who were reserved and shy would tend to have 
higher A-R scores because they would be replacing Imrsli reality with pleasant 
fantasy is not borne out. Idvghcr scores tend to be associated with average 
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ratings in those scales where the extremes of the scale represent less desirable 
personality characteristics. The balance between the types of responses chosen 
by tile experimental subgroups which produce these effects will he aniily/.cd 
in the rest of the section. 

A further difficulty in the use of A-R scores is that they do not (lis> 
tinguish between the separate contributions made by accepting, neutral, and 
rejecting responses. Two neutral responses make the same contribution to 
a score as one accepting and one rejecting response, although their psychologi- 
cal significance might be quite different. 

To determine the separate contributions made by the three types of re- 
sponses, each type was summed for each subject and the mean number of 
responses per siibject computed for the various expernnentaJ classifications. 
Tile significance of the differences between the means was then tested by 
using the formula for un cor related groups and calculating t ratios. Tables 
10 and 11 show the means and standard errors of the means for various 
categories of the Control and Reject groups, TJie chronological and mental 
age comparisons arc made between split halves while the five-fold classifica- 
tion on the personality ratings arc condensed to three-fold classifications to 
increase the numbers in each of the groups and the stability of the compared 
means. 

Tile results of testing the differences between the means for significance 
are set forth in Tables 12 and 13, 

Although the Control group was limited to pupils from but two grades, 
the sixth and seventh, and the st«Tndafd deviatian af the group in chronological 
age was only 10 and one-half months, there is a significant difference between 
the mean number of accepting responses when the older lialf of the group 
is compared with the younger half. The older half cliosc significantly more 
accepting responses and significantly'' fewer rejecting responses, but the fre- 
quency of neutral responses did not differ significantly between tlic two 
comparison groups. The correlation of liigher chronological age with higher 
A-li score may therefore be attributed to the tendency of the older children 
to choose more accepting responses which cari'fed a score of three and fewer 
rejecting responses which carried a score of one, 

Because of the liigh relationship between clironological age and mental 
age, we would expect similarity in the findings for the mental age compari- 
sons. Again there is a significant difference in the frequency of rejecting 
responses when the older half mentally are compared witli the y^o linger 
lialf. Rejecting responses arc characteristic of the more mentally immature. 
Tile difference between the two halves in the number of accepting responses 
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TABLE IQ 

number of Accepting, Neutral, and Hejecting Responses Made uy Control 
Group Categories and Standard Errors of the Means 

Accepting Responses Neutral Responses Rejecting Responses 
Staiulaid Standard Standard 


Categoiy 

Mean 

N umber 

Error 
of Mean 

Mean 

Number 

Erior 
of Mean 

Mean 

Numher 

Error 
of Mean 

Cliron. Ace 

OUlev Half 

8.321 

.281 

6.907 

.213 

3.864 

.248 

Younger Half 

7.079 

.236 

6.929 

.160 

4.929 

.224 

McJital Age 

Higher Half 

7.9U 

.252 

7.286 

.192 

3.814 

.210 

Lower Half 

7.486 

.268 

6.SS0 

.179 

+.979 

,235 

Sex 

Bo}'S 

7.31+ 

.230 

6.836 

.172 

4.907 

.221 

Girls 

8.086 

.284 

7.000 

.203 

3,886 

.227 

Scale A Rating 

Reserved 

7.253 

.322 

7.044 

,229 

4.670 

.287 

Averngc 

Uninliibitcd 

8.333 

.320 

6.656 

.236 

4.062 

.266 

7.355 

.296 

7.075 

.22+ 

4,430 

,272 

Scale iJ Rating 

Quarrelsome 

7.913 

.479 

6.5+3 

.328 

4.674 

.356 

Averngc 

8.0+3 

.303 

6.649 

.213 

4,299 

.288 

Pc.iccnblc 

7.380 

.262 

7.248 

.190 

4,372 

.231 

Scale C Rating 

Self-Confident 

7.927 

.335 

6.939 

.266 

4.171 

.269 

Average 

7.929 

.278 

6.905 

.200 

+.310 

.252 

Lacking in S.C. 

7.042 

.402 

6.931 

.235 

4.986 

.334 

Scale D Rating 

Daydreaming 

7.707 

.380 

6.382 

,227 

4.931 

,353 

Average 

7,892 

.249 

6.752 

.179 

4.369 

.218 

^'Objective'’ 

7.246 

.363 

7.831 

,289 

4.000 

.312 

Scale E Rating 

Poorly- Behaved 

8,178 

.653 

6.464 

.402 

4.536 

.486 

Average 

7.829 

.27+ 

6,658 

.196 

4.513 

.257 

Well-Behaved 

7.429 

.266 

7.24+ 

.196 

4.27+ 

.215 

Scale /' Rating 

Attention-Seeking 

7.838 

.382 

6,456 

.286 

4.794 

.3+5 

Average 

7.961 

,279 

6.905 

.178 

4.134 

.2+0 

Shy 

7.200 

.309 

7.318 

,244 

4,482 

.274 


is not statistical l.v significant, Tlicre Is a significant cliffercnccj however, 
in the propoitian of neutral responses. The higher frequency was associated 
with higher mental age. It would appear, therefore, that maturity when 
measured cither chronologically or me n tally is associated with a lowered fre- 
quency of rejecting responses. The more mature tend to replace rejecting 
responses with neutral responses when the group is split on the basis of 
mental age and with accepting responses when the group is split on the basis 
. of chronological age. In other words, the older pupils of iiiglicr IQ tend 
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I'AHLIL II 

Miian Numohr of Accenting, Nuutr.vl, ano Rejecting Klsfgnses Mai»i' iiy Ki-jucr 
Group Categories and Standard Rhhojis of the J\{eans 

AcceiuiiiK Nculrul RcjccMAK 

Responses Responses Responses 

Catcgoi-y Mean Mean Mean «t,„ 


Chron. Age 


Older Half 

8.040 

,512 

8.160 

.565 

2.800 

.490 

Younger Half 

7.240 

,653 

7.360 

.459 

5,120 

.636 

Mental Age 

Higher Half 

8.040 

.564 

8.280 

,5S9 

2.680 

.466 

Lower Half 

7.240 

.615 

6.520 

.408 

5,240 

.638 

Sex 

Jloys 

7.+U 

.569 

7,069 

.534 

4.62J 

.521 

Girls 

8.333 

,549 

7,857 

.505 

3.048 

.674 

Seale A Rating 

Reserved 

6M0 

.663 

8.200 

.500 

3.840 

7(3 

A>’erage 

7,000 

.568 

7.750 

.996 

4.250 

,862 

Uninhibited 

S.9+1 

.692 

6.059 

.572 

4.000 

.634 

Seale B Rating 

Qiiarrelsoine 

9.15+ 

.704 

6.000 

.662 

3,846 

.904 

Average 

6.810 

.578 

7.619 

.541 

4.57Z 

.627 

PtMceabIc 

7.500 

.810 

8J75 

,728 

3,250 

.753 

Scale C Rating 

Self-Confident 

8.167 

.753 

7.083 

.924 

3.750 

.906 

Average 

7.777 

.616 

7.833 

.644 

3.389 

.589 

Lacking in S.C. 

7.200 

.783 

7.200 

.493 

3.367 

719 

Seale D Rating 

]3aydrcaming 

7.050 

.665 

7.650 

.516 

4.300 

,77S 

Average 

S.18S 

.697 

8.000 

.701 

2.938 

.675 

“Objective” 

7,857 

.832 

6.500 

.727 

5.643 

.716 

Scale E Rating 

Poorly- Behaved 

8.429 

.705 

5,929 

.654 

4.750 

.883 

Average 

7.000 

.846 

7.941 

.542 

4.059 

.713 

Well-Behaved 

7,632 

.696 

8.053 

.637 

3.316 

.662 

Seale E Rating 

Attention-Seeking 

8.389 

.667 

6.778 

.701 

3.833 

.5.84 

A verage 

8.071 

.739 

7.071 

.SS4 

3.857 

.664 

Shy 

6.556 

,699 

H.278 

.589 

4.167 

.924 


tOAvard more nc iJi:r:il rCsS ponses while tJie older pupils of JouTr IQ tend to- 
wiird more accepting responses. 

Several hypotheses might he suggested to account for tlic trends above 
described. If it is accepted that there is not a sampling bias present and 
that the older pupils arc not drawn from an essentially different population 
and the manner in which the sample was taken, the distribution of iutclli- 
gcncc, and the social level of the parents show no significant' difference 
between the older and younger pupils when the differentiation is based on 
attained grade, then there seems to be no substantial evidence for assuming 
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TABLE 12 

SlCNlI'IC/VhjcE OF DiFFEHENCES DETWEEN THE MEAN NUMBER OF ACCEPTING, Ni^uTRAl 
And Rejecting Responses of Control Group Categories as Tested by t Ratios 


Cjitcgorioii Compared 

D.j. 

Acceptirg 

Responaea 

Neutral 

Responses 

D,f. t 

-D./. 

Rejecting 

Respoiises 

/ 

Older half, cliroiiologi- 

callyj younger half 

278 

3.3B4**-* 

278 

.082 

27S 

3,179^*^ 

Uigher half in menCal 

age, lo'wer half 

Boys, girls 

278 

l.I£0 

27g 

2.79g»*^ 

278 

3.698^^“ 

278 

Z.I09*» 

278 

.614 

278 

3.22U*» 

AVflff A 

Reser'd, Average 

186 

2.379#^* 

185 

1.179 

185 

1.555 

Rcser'd, uninhib'd 

180 

.233 

182 

.097 

182 

.608 

Average, uninliab'd 

185 

2.248^ 

187 

1.2S5 

187 

.965 

Sc<ilc n 

Qiiarr., averni^L' 

141 

.230 

141 

.271 

141 

.819 

Quarr., peaceable 

181 

.976 

181 

1.85S 

181 

.713 

Average, peaceable 

232 

1.628 

232 

2.102^ 

232 

.198 

iPfrt/f C 

Self-con., average 

206 

.000 

206 

.102 

206 

.377 

Self-con.j lack S.C. 

152 

1.692 

152 

.023 

152 

1.900 

Average, lack S.C. 

196 

1.814 

196 

.0S4 

196 

1.610 

Scnlc D 

Daydr‘miiig, average 
Daydr'mingt object. 

213 

.407 

213 

1.345 

213 

1.351 

121 

.878 

121 

3.98l**if 

121 

1.977 

Average, objective 

220 

1.465 

209 

3.U4+** 

220 

.979 

Scnlc E 

Poorly beb., average 

US 

.493 

14S 

.434 

143 

.042 

Poorly beh*i well-beli, 

161 

1-020 

161 

1,747 

172 

,493 

Average, well-beh'd. 

250 

-969 

250 

2.123^ 

261 

.714 

Sciih F 

Att.'Soek’gi average 

193 

.260 

193 

1.328 

193 

1.568 

Att.-Seek’g, shy 

151 

1.299 

151 

2.286^ 

151 

.709 

Average, sby 

210 

1.829 

210 

1.359 

210 

.953 


^Statistically significant at .05 level of confidence. 

"^^^StatiaticaUy significant at ,02 level of confitlence. 

^'^*Statistfcally significant at ,01 level of confidence. 


tlmt the older pupils came froin homes whicli were systematically different 
in tlicir child training practices. It is possible that the older children were 
handled differently by their parents because of their greater attained age 
and this difference in handling is reflected in their responses. If sucli is 
the case, it Would seem that there also should have been a significant differ- 
ence between the Control and the Reject groups since the Reject group had 
been selected on the basis of the deviate behavior of the parents. It seems 
tnoiE likely to the experimenter that the more mature pupils were more 
sophisticated in this testing situation and that they had a greater tendency 
to select answers which depicted the mother replying in what they considered 
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TAHLK 13 

SitiMincAML’K ur Du-ii'M'Ncv.s HLTWEti] TiiK Mt.an Numisku W A^CUl' TiNr., Niutra^., 
AKU RLjEcriNf; UKsroNSKs OF Ki:ji:ct Groui* CATi'Ccmifs AS 'ri'.sTfiD nv t Ratios 


Cntcgorics Compared 

Accepting 

Responses 

IXf, l 

Neuirnl 

Responses 

7 J ./, t 

Rujccling 
Responses 
/J,/. i 

Older half, chronologi- 
cally, younger half 

4 S 

.965 

48 

1.099 

48 

2. K 89“''* 

Higher half in mental 

age, lower half 

48 

.959 

48 

2.-I.8S- 

48 

3,240 

hoys, girls 

4 S 

1,189 

48 

1.167 

4S 

1.841 

Seale /I 

Kcscr'cl, average 

31 

.046 

31 

.404 

31 

.367 

Kescr'd, iininhih’d 

40 

2.066"^ 

40 

2.817**'^ 

40 

.168 

Average, uiunhih'd 

23 

2. Ui 6'^ 

23 

1.473 

23 

.191 

Seale U 

Qiiarr., average 

32 


32 

1.800 

32 

.660 

Qiinrr., peaceable 

27 

l.(il3 

27 

2.411*' 

27 

.507 

Average, pcnccnblc 

35 

.693 

35 

,834 

35 

.741 

Scatr C 

Self-con., average 

28 

.401 

28 

.666 

28 

.334 

Self-coTi., lack S.C. 

30 

.890 

30 

.112 

30 

.328 

Average, lack S.C. 

36 

.579 

36 

.781 

36 

.023 

Seale D 

Daydr’ming, average 
Daydr'mliig, object. 

34 

1.182 

34 

,*102 

34 

1.322 

32 

.628 

32 

1.28'9 

32 

1.271 

Average, objective 

28 

.853 

28 

1.485 

28 

2.7+‘ J -*» 

Scale E 

Poorly-beb.^ average 

29 

1.298 

29 

2,369* 

29 

.609 

Poorly-bcli., well-bc. 

31 

.805 

31 

2.327* 

31 

1.300 

Average, well-beli’d 

34 

.527 

34 

,134 

34 

.764 

Scah F 

Att,-Seek^g, average 

30 

.320 

30 

.321 

30 

.027 

Att.-Scck’g, 8 by 

34 

1.897 

34 

1.639 

34 

.324 

Average, shy 

30 

1.- V 90 

30 

1.456 

30 

.287 


•♦StntisticaRy significant at .05 levci nf conOOcncc. 

^ ^Slatisllcally signilicant at .02 level oF conOdcnce. 

’^'**SlaUstfcalIy signiliennt nl .01 level of confidence. 


a "nice’' or polite manner. It may also be possible that some of the pupils 
felt that the lest Avas design cil to reveal coiulitions in their homes ami that 
they covered up accordingly. 

Tin's explanation is somcAvhat strained, JiOAVTver, if it is used to account 
for tile significant differences in the Control group between t)ic responses of 
girls and those of boys unless it is agreed that girls, for some reason, display 
more test sophistication. 

Only one set of Control group personality scale ratings shoAVed signi/icant 
differences in the mean number of accepting endings. Pupils rated “average" 
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oi\ Scale /i had a higher mean number of accepting responses than those rated 
above or below the average in tendency to express emotion. This group 
of ^'average*’ pupils contained 50 boys and 46 girls. Hence, the higlicr 
mean of the "average*' raters cannot be attributed to a preponderance of 
girls in the group. 

None of the other relationships between personality scale ratings and 
mean number of accepting responses attained statistical significance. The 
closest approaches M^erc made the higher means of the ‘'average" pupils 
as compared with those lacking in self-confidence (Scale C) and between 
those rated "average" and those rated more shy than the average (Scale F), 
The lowest means were found among the in ter correlated traits of "reserve," 
"peaceableness," "lack of self -confidence," "shyness," and "good school be- 
havior." Also characterized by low frequencies were the "objective" ratings 
on Scale D. It should be emphasized that the total number of responses 
made by each individual was fixed by the conditions of the experiment. 
Higher frequencies in one category must necessarily be accompanied by lower 
frequencies in the others. 

As previously stated, those of higher mental age have a greater neutral 
response frequency. An examination of the neutral responses in the Appen- 
dix will show that they are generally balanced — admonition, advice, or the 
pointing out of failure being coupled with suggestion, expression of interest 
or approval, and nurturant feelings. A comparison of neutral response 
means which yields a significant difference is that between those rated 
"average" and "peaceable" on Scale B. The mean number of neutral 
responses is higher for those with a "peaceable" rating. A significantly 
higher mean for neutral responses is also a characteristic of pupils rated 
"objective" on Scale and the significance of the difference holds for 
comparisons between the "objective" and both those rated "average*' and 
those rated "da 3 'd reaming." The t ratio between the "objective" and the 
"dayd reamers" wjis the greatest of all those computed. In Scale D an effort 
was made to separate those whose attention seemed strongly fixed on the 
immediate environment (the "objective") from those given to inner thoughts. 
There was also a significant difference between the means for "well-behaved" 
as compared to average pupils on Scale E and "sh^^" as compared to "atten- 
tion-seeking" pupils on Scale F. The higher frequency of neutral responses 
was a characteristic of the "well-behaved" and "shy" pupils. As shown in 
Table 14, "peaceableness" is associated with both "good school behavior" and 
shrncss and nil tJirce of these traits are positively associated witJi neutral 
rCvS ponses. An even stronger relationship with neutral responses is found 
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I'ABLi: 14 


iNTKrtCOJlRl'LATIONS 

nKTVVEI-N 

Person A i.iTv 

'Trait Ratings: 

CnsfTRoi. 

Ganur* 

Scale 

A 

u 

C 

1) 

K 

1 i 

A 


—.526 

—.584 

.120 

—.371 

—.674 

]} 

—.526 


.169 

•.031 

.701 

.602 

c 

—.584 

.169 



—.254 


.532 

p 

.120 

.031 

—.254 


.262 

.000 

E 

—.371 

.701 

.089 

.262 


.48 3 

r 

—.674 

.602 

.532 

.000 

.483 



on the ohjcctivc-cljiydreami’np cojitiiuiiim which has a low relationship with 
the otlier variables mentioned (Correlation of D with .03; with E, .26; 
and witli F, .00). Neutral responses, in summary, seems associated with 
mental maturity and a ^^roup of characteristics in lar^c pari traditional iy 
deemed desirable; that is, ability to concentrate on tlic task at hand, t^ood 
school behavior, peaceableness. Also associated witli neutral resi)on^cs is 
shyness which studies have shown is a trait held in |;^rcater rcj^ard hy many 
tcaclicrs than self-assertion and ag{;ression. 

Rejecting responses arc chosen less frciiiiciitly tlian the other two types 
of responses. A tendency toward the selection of rejecting responses is 
cliaractcristic of you n per pupils chronologically, those of lower mental ape and 
hoys. All these differences exceed the ,01 level of confidence. None of 
the personality subgroup comparisons yielded statistically significant differ- 
ences in rejecting response means although the / ratio for the (lifferencc 
between “daydreaming’' and “objective” fails to attain the .05 level by a 
third -decimal-place difference. The higher frequency of rejecting responses 
was made by the “daydreamers.” If we go down tlic list of peisonality 
attributes and select those which would generally be considered the most 
desirable, those attributes in each case are characterized by a lower frequency 
of rejecting responses though none of the differences is statistically signili- 
caiit. This is true of average pupils as compared with rescived oi unin- 
liibitccl, average as compared with very (|uiirrelsomc or peaceable, seif-confi- 
dent pupils as compared to all others, objective pupils as compared to all 
others, well-behaved as compared with others, and average as compared with 
either shy or attention-seeking ones. 

G, Response-Type Comparisons KetwiiEx the Controi. and Reject 

Groups 

It has already been pointed out that there is no reliable difference between 
ihe cxpciimcntal groups m thew to the \VAYCUt-rc'.\ctvuu stovic-s when 

those responses arc in score form. The same holds true when the types of 
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response are considered separately- The / ratios for the difference between 
the experimental groups in mean number of accepting responses is .137; in 
mean number of neutral responses, 1.233; in mean number of rejecting 
responses, .942. With 328 degrees of freedom, all these fall short of statisti- 
cal significance, 

Although the overall patterning is the same, it may be asked whether 
the response trends within the Reject group arc similar to those in the 
Control group. With some significant exceptions the trend is similar. In 
the Control group, the "average” on Scale /} had a higher mean number 
of accepting responses than the ''uninhibited." In the Reject group this 
was reversed. The t ratio testing the difference between the mean number 
of accepting responsc.s made by the "uninhibited” Control group and the 
“unitiliibitcd’' Reject group children is 2.11. With 103 degrees of freedom 
this is significant at the 5 per cent level. When the Control group "ohjcc- 
tivc” pupils on Scale D are compared with the Reject “objective” pupils, 
we find that the Reject group pupils have a higher mean number of rejecting 
responses. The i ratio testing the significance of the difference is 2.10 which 
Is significant at the .05 level with 77 degrees of freedom. 

The separate analysis of accepting, neutral, and rejecting responses again 
demonstrate the falsity of the hypothesis that the shy, reserved, or daydream- 
ing child ren would have a tendency toward more accepting respoirses. 

The two experimental groups do not differ in preference for the three 
ending types. However, the “uninhibited" rejected children have a stronger 
tendency toward accepting choices than comparable children in the Control 
group while the "objective” children who have been rejected choose rejecting 
endings with significantly higher frequency than do “objective” children in 
the Control group. 



I\^ ANALYSIS OF THE DA'rA OIITAINED FRO.M 'PME CHILD- 
REACTION STORIES 

E;\cl\ of the two sevics of stories indviilcJ hve stories in which the ciuUou^ 
described responses which a child make to situatioiis as well as 10 

stories with endings dcscribiiiji; parental reactions to situations. '^T'he endint^s 
to these child- reaction stories were selected to include types of cliild behavior 
associated witli parental rejection. ''Eli esc stories were included to deter- 
mine whether there was a demonstrable relationship between the choice of 
certain child- reaction endings as “most likely “ oo the one hand and accept- 
ance-rejection scores, personality ratiiitrs by teachers, sex and niatuiity on 
the other. 

The endings to the cliild -reaction stories wcie not designed to lit a con- 
tinuum as the mother-response story endings fitted an acceptance-rejection 
continuum. Some stories present ending choices in which the central cliihl 
character shows outwardly-directed aggression hv criticism of otheis and by 
denvands that they comply with his wishes. In otliers, the central char act cr 
feels hostile but does not ovcith' reveal it. Still others give an ojiportunity 
to display egocentric behavior. For convenience in following the tliscussion 
of this chapter a synopsis of the 10 child-reaction stories and endings is pre- 
sented. 

A. Synopsis of CniLU-Ri’sroN'sii Storifs 

I 

Sloiy 11. Although his book is still litfore him, a hoy has just iinished 
his homework anti he is Uyiog lo detide whdhev to go next door aud 
()lay or listen lo the radio. His inothci comes in limping and when tlio 
boy asks, she explains that she hurt her knee, She urges him lo 
his homework and says she must go lo the grocciy. 

A, Child says liis work is done and asks if he can go oiu and jday. 

Ji. Hoy urges hi^^ luothev ui rcM aud Miys dUU he sviU go U\ the sioio. 

C. Child asks if he can lislen to the radio when his work is done. 

Story 13. Having been piomised a nip lo ilie inovic'i, a liny is 
plajing in tlie dining room. lie collides wilh his mother as she eiiter.s 
and h leaks a platter. II is mother says lie cannot go to the movies anil 
orders him lo his room. 

A. As the child goes to liLs loorii, he wtjiulers why he is always do- 
ing the svrong thing. 

U. I'he l)oy (piesiions ilie punislmicnt pointing out ihai (iie inciileni 
was an accident. 

C. 'rhe hoy goes siieiuiy lo ills looni, litinking iie is iiciiig treated iu 
a mean, luifaii manner. 
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Story 13. A boy grabs another’s bat. Turning to Jook back Ue 
riins^ he trips and falls, Other children laugh. When he gets homCj 
his mother is in bed with a ‘‘strange pniiV' in her chest. He goes to 
his own room feeling blue. 

//- He is worried about his mother. 

B. He Avished he had behaved and not grabbed the hat. 

C. He thinks if he hnd not looked back, he would not hnvc fallen. 

Story 1^. A boy is mopping the porch when his mother suddenly 
calls him in. His father does not sec the mop pail and steps in it. 
He scolds the boy angrily, 

A. The boy thinks it a good joke on the father because he vshould 
have looked where he was going. 

B. The boy blamed his mother for calling him in. 

C. The boy blamed himself for leaving the pail in the way. 

Story IS, A hoy tries to enter a ball game w'hicli has started. The 
pitcher tells him tp run along, 

A. He withdraws thinking the boys mean. 

B. His feelings are hurt and he resolves that he will not play ^vilh 
those boys any more, 

C. The boy demands a chance saying that he has a right to play. 

Form 2 

Story 11, A boy is caught stealing candy and is taken by a pol ice- 
man to his father who told him how bad it ^vas to steal. The boy 
promised never to steal again. Later he has another opportunity to 
steal. 

A. He steals. 

B. He resists temptation. 

C. He leaves the store to avoid temptation, 

Slofy 12. A boy is caught throwing snowballs in the school yard. 
Two otlier hoya who throw snowballs were not detected. The boy is 
taken to the principal who asks whetKer Ue has anything lo say. 

A. The boy did not want to tell on the others so he said he had 
nothing to say except that he was in the wrong. 

B. He admitted throwing snowballs but promised he would never 
do it again if he were not punished, 

C. He claimed he was only defending himself from two other boys. 

Story 13, At a critical point in a football game, a team does not 
follow the advice of the star player and they fail to win. In the 
dressing room the star 

A. Says tlint anyway they played a good game and he hopes for 
better hick next time. 

ft. Accuses his teammates of being '‘dumb’' and says they should 
have listened to him. 
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C. HliUlies for iiol lie in ^ rjuick enoiiKh in cnrryiiiK 

ihe piny on which the lenm had derided. 

Story i4. V^M^ilc going lo school, n hoy sees liroken glai*s on ihc 
side walk. Another hoy, who is frccjncnliy laic, falls on the glass while 
hurrying lo school and cuts his knee. Wlien die (irst hoy learned of 
this, lie thought 

A. It served the injured hoy right for not starling to school on 
lime. 

U. That the accident was his own fault hccansc he had not piisiied 
tiic glass from the walk. 

C. That whoever dropped the glass in the lirst place sliould have 
cleaned it up. 

Story 15, A boy, silting on his back porch, is sad heciiusc he has 
been told by his parents that he must get rid of his dog. Ills mother 
comes oul of the house niul says she is going across the street. 'The dog 
follows her around the house. In a inoincnt the hoy hears tlic screech 
of car brakes and n crash. lie runs around the house and finds ihnl 

A. His mother has been hit hy a car. 

U, The dog was hit hy n car- 

C. The mother and dog were safe. 'I'wo cars had collided. 

IT ClIILD-RliACTION RCSPONSI-S AND m4-R ScORES 

Tlte relation oi child-reaction ending choice to score was analysed indi^ 
vidiially for cacli story by examining the significance of the difference between 
the A'R score means of those choosing each ending to each story. Sinvc 
each story had three endings, three comparisons of means could be made 
for each story and 30 comparisons could be made for the whole 10 child - 
reaction stories. Of the 30 comparisons between mean A'R scores for 
diflferent ending choices there were 13 differences wliich were statistically 
significant at or beyond the 5 per cent level of confidence. T he results 
are ralnilarized in Table 15. It should he remembered that the com- 
parisons made represent comparisons between groups differing in their choice 
of ending to a particular story and liciicc the stability is lost which would 
result from successive samples of reactions to similar stimuli. 

Children who chose endings in which the central child character showed 
lack of concern for the parent’s Avelfarc or hostility toward the parent tended 
to have lower (more rejecting) A-R scores than children choosing endings 
showing the opposite kind of behavior. When the mother came in limping 
Sind announced that she was going to the store, the children who selected the 
ending in which the child offers to go to the store in the niotlicr’s place had 
higher A-R scores than those who made no offer to help aiul asked for per- 
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I'ABLE 15 

SlGlSliriCiVMCE OF THE DIFFERENCES DETWEEN THE MEAN A-R ScoKES OF CONTROL GrOUP 
Subjects Choosing Various Endings to the Child-Response Stories 


Form (F) and 
Story (S) Number 

Letter designation of 

1 ending chosen by end- 
1 ing-choice subgroup 
with higher mean 
A-R scores 

o c & 

^ ^ ^ 

2 ^ ra 

bO u 

S SJ 

bS . 

u -g o s u 

rf/ 

. ( 

Level of 
Sigaihcance 

Fl, Sll 

B 

A 

261 

2.S7 

>05 

FI, S13 

A 

C 

134 

2.24 

.05 

FI, Sl-l 

B 

c 

164 

2.12 

.0 5 

FI, S14 

C 

A 

209 

2.33 

.05 

Fl, SU 

C 

B 

2+6 

3.U 

.01 

F2, SU 

B 

A 

222 

1,66 

>0L 

F2, SJI 

C 

A 

110 

3.63 

,01 

F2, Sl2 

A 

C 

19S 

4.46 

.01 

F2, S12 

n 

c 

203 

3.19 

.01 

F2, SIJ 

A 

B 

220 

3.57 

.01 

F2, SI4 

B 

A 

250 

3.87 

.01 

F2, SIS 

C 

A 

122 

2.52 

.05 

F2, SIS 

C 

11 

256 

2.02 

.05 

mission to play. 

In Fl, SI3 wheve the child in 

the story may show concern 

cither over his own troubles oi' 

over his mother's 

; 'Vt range pain,” 

the children 

who selected the ending showing concern for 

the mothei 

had 

higher /l-R 


scores than tlicse wlio selected the respoiise indicated a feeling of 


frustration because he had fallen while running with the hat. In the ^‘mop- 
pail*’ story (FI, SI4) the ending choices permit feelings of hostility to the 
father (It’s a good joke on him) or to the mother (It's my iiiotlier’s 
fault) Or sclf-blnme. Those choosing endings showing hostile feelings 
against either parent had lower A-R. scores than those choosing the 
ending indicating self-blame. Finally, the last story in the second 
form permits the display of hostility through the choice of an ending 
in which the mother is hit by automobile. Those choosing the ending in 
which the mother is hit hy a car had significantly lower A-R scores tiian 
those choosing the ending in which both the mother and dog are safe. 

Another thread running through several endings is the feeling of super- 
ego involvement as exemplified in regret over acts considered wrong/ re- 
sistance to temptation, and selt-blamc. The groups clioosing endings indi- 
cating superego involvement had higher mean A-R scores than those who 
did not choose such endings. The endings to FI, S13 were designed to 
appeal to three tendencies. One, already mentioned, was concern over the 
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mother’s ‘'sti’anii;c paiiu” A not he i was iiulicatwc of sinici'ci;:n involvciucut — ^ 
'‘He wished that he had behaved himself/’ 'I’lic third was dcsit^iicd to show 
Jiici'cly rc^;;rct over trippinj^ without a feel ini; remorse or concern (Jver 
the mother’s condition. The children choosini; the ending showing; regret 
over misbehavior as well as those showing; concern for the mother had 
higher A-R scores than those choosing the egocentric third ending. Similarly 
in the “mop-pail” story those choosing the ending showing self-blame 
(Wli)^ was I so forgetful?) had a higher group mean A-R score tluiii 
those who chose the endings in which hostility or blame was directed toward 
others. Superego involvement in a dilfiu’cnt setting appeals in F2, SI I where 
the child in the story had an opportunity to repeat the offense of stealing; 
candy. Those choosing the ending in which the central character remains 
on the scene and resists temptation as well as those choosing the ending 
in -which the central character avoids tlicft by leaving the store had signifi- 
caiitly higher mean A^R scoics than those choosing the ending in which the 
central character again steals. A similar trend a|)pears in tlic story of the 
child caught throwing ssnowballs. Choice of the ending in which the central 
character assumes responsibility (1 was in the wrong) as well as choice 
of ending in which guilt is admitted arc associated with higher mean 
.scores than choice of the third ending in which the central character tries 
to blame tlic other boys (I was only defending myself.) The situation and 
choices. pYC?.cntcd to the expevhncnt'Al Siwhiccts. diftcred sUghtly vn the foot- 
ball story (F2, S13) in that there is one choice possible which involves 
neither criticism of others nor of self. The central character takes a polly- 
anna view of the defeat and remarks "better luck next time.” The mean 
A-R score of those choosing the pollyanna response (ending 'W*) was sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean of those choosing the ending in which the 
blame is cast upon tcammaLcs (ending “/?"). 93ie mean score of those 
choosing the "self-hlame” ending lay between the mean of the otlier two 
endings. The situation in this story varied from the others in that the 
central character was actually not at fault and hence there were no grounds 
for self-hlame. The mean A-R score of those clmosing the ending in wliicli 
blame is cast upon teammates was the lowest of the three ending groups. 

The relation between the mother-reaction and chi Id -react ion stories is in 
harmony witli commonly held theories of the relation between paretital prac- 
tice and child personality. The child who sees the mother as acceptijig 
shows more concern with the parent's welfare, less hostility directed against 
the parent and stronger superego developmejit. The cliikl udio sees the 
mother as rejecting shows less concern witli the parents welfare and more 
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egocentricityj marc hostility against the parent, and a tendency toward 
weaker superego involvement and toward casting blame upon others. 

The relation between ending choice and other factors, some of whicli 
represented categories or coarse groupings, was analyzed for each story 
individually by the use of the chpsquare statistic* The results arc displayed 
in Table 16. Since each ending carried its own psychological implication, 


table 16 

CnirD-REsroNs^ Storv Endings ChoseM With SignifiCAntiy Differing Frequencies 
Dv Various Sudci.asses of the Control Group* 


Control ^ 

Group 

ijubclass 

Form (F) 
and 

Story (S) 

N urn her 

Letter 
Designation 
□f Story 
Ending 

Significantly 
Overchosen 
( + ) or Under- 
chosen ( — •) 

Chi- 

Square 

P 

Higher half in 

Pl, Sli 

A 


6.588 

.02 

mental age 

Fl, SI5 

C 

d- 

10,632 

.01 


P2, 

A 



8.h5a 



F2, S12 

A 


14.278 

.01 


F2, SI+ 

A 


n.754 

.01 


F2, SH 

B 


21.990 

,01 


F2, S1+ 

C 

> — 

6.706 

.01 


F2, S15 

A 


8.338 

.01 


F2, S15 

C 

•f 

5.566 

,02 

Boys 

Fl, S12 

n 


8.266 

.01 

Fl, SIS 

A 

— 

6.588 

.01 


F2, SIl 

B 

+ 

4.820 

.05 


F2, sn 

A 

, — 

5.23+ 

.05 


F2, S13 

D 


10.488 

.01 

Scale /I 

F2, SU 

C 


4.103 

.05 

Uninhibited in emo- 
tional expression 

Scale D 

F2, sis 

C 


+.558 

.05 

Peaceable 

Scale C 

F2, S13 

A 


3.988 

,05 

Self-confident 

F2, sn 

C 

— 

7.663 

.01 


F2, SH 

C 


4.035 

.05 

Scale C 

F2. S13 

A 



4.3S9 

.05 

Average in 

F2. S13 

C 

T 

5.47i 

.02 

self-confidence 


'•^The first entry in the table is read as follows: ihe half of the Control group 
higher in mental age on Form 1, Story 15 chose ending A less frequently than die 
remainder of the Control group. The chi-squarc computed from a four-fold table 
in which the columns represent respectively the listed Siibclosa and the remainder of 
the Control group and the rows represent respectively the choice of ending A and 
the choice of any other ending was 6.588. The probability (P) ]s .02 that the com- 
pared aiihclasses do not dsITer in their preference for ending A ns, compared to 
other endings. 
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TABLE K) 


Conirol 

Group 

Subclajis 

Form (F) Lclicr 

nnd Design aiioii 

Story (S) of Story 

Number Ending 

Significantly 

U verclioscn 
( + ) or Under- 
cho.sen ( — ) 

Clil- 

Sttnnrc 

P 

Scale C 

J'l, S12 C 

+ 

8.773 

.01 

Lack of 
Self-Confidence 

FI, SIS C 


5.327 

.OS 


F2, S14 C 

+ 

5.83$ 

.02 

Scale D 
Dnydreamers 

Fl, SI4 C 

— 

4,082 

.05 

Scale D 

Average 

FI, Sl5 A 

+ 

3.863 

.0? 

Seale I) 

Non-iiiirospecdvc 

F2, SI 3 A 

H- 

4.043 

.05 

Seale E 

Poorly behaved 

FI, S15 A 

— 

8.854 

.01 

Settle C 

Average 

FI. S15 A 

-h 

4.505 

~ .05 

Seale E 

Well behaved 

F2, SI 3 A 

+ 

5.783 

.02 

Scale F 

Attention- 

seeking 

Ft, SIS A 


4.863 

.05 

Scale F 

Fl, Sl3 A 

+ 

7.6U 


Average 

FI, SI 3 C 

— 

8.313 

.01 

Scale F 

Fl, S13 A 

— 

5.819 

.02 

Shy 

Fl, S13 C 

+ 

7.868 

-01 

Fl, SIS A 

+ 

6.578 

.02 


Fl, Sis C 

— 

8.213 

.01 


F2, SI 2 A 

— 

5.887 

.05 


it was desired to test whether nr not any particular cinlintt was clinscn or 
avoided by the vaviotis experimental subclasses. The chi-siiuarcs were com- 
puted from four-fold tables in which the columns represejited respectively 
the ending under consideration and the otlier two endings while the row's 
represented respectively citlicr an experimental group subclass and the re- 
mainder of the experimental group or the Control group and the Reject 
group. 
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C. Responses of Control and Reject Groups to Child-Reaction 

Stories 

The first set of comimtations testing whether the Control and Reject 
groups differed significantly in theii' ending choice to the child-response 
stories gave negative results. There was no significant difference between 
the two groups on any of the 10 stories. 

Since the Control group represented more nearly a normal population and 
since it was much larger numerically, further tests of relationships were 
carried out with that group only. 

To avoid unduly small numbers in the experimental subclasses the Con- 
trol group was either divided into two groups of equal size as in the com- 
parison of tile older half with the younger half, half higher in mental age 
witli half of lower mental age, and bo 3 ^s with girls; or, as in the case of the 
personality rating scales, the division was three-fold: above average, average, 
and below average. 

While there were no statistically significant relationships between ending 
choice to the child-response stories and chronological age, five of the 10 stories 
had endings chosen with significant!)'' differing frequencies when the Control 
group was split on the basis of mental age. Since tlie results shown In Table 
115 were based on an even split of the group, what is shown there as char- 
acteristics of the higher mental age group is true to an equal degree but in 
tlie opposite direction for the lower mental age group, A'lost of the responses 
selected or avoided by the mentally more mature may be characterized as 
showing what may be interpreted as a feeling of social responsibility. This 
interpretation may be put on the avoidance of the ending where the child 
caught stealing once steals again, where the child blames himself for not 
picking up glass on which another child later falls, and by the assumption 
of responsibility and avoidance of “buck passing’' or pleading when caught 
throwing snowballs. These responses taken together may be looked upon 
variously ns indicating superego development or even a self-condemnatory 
trend. Story FI, Sl5 presents a slightly different situation. Faced Muth ex- 
clusion from a game, the mentally more mature have the central character de- 
ni and a part in the game and avoid passive withdrawal. In the last story 
ill Form 2 (F2, SI5) the group of higher mental age choose a “happi' ending” 
ami avoiJ the ending where the mother is struck. This may indicate a lower 
lc^■el of hostility in the higher mental age group or a stronger tendency tu 
repress it in the projective situation. 

There were four stories in which boys and girls differed significantly in 
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ciuliJip clu)icc. Three of Uicsc muy be interpreted to indiciUe a tcndcjicy for 
boys to be more verbal ag^jrcssivc than pills, '^riuis, boys more frequently 
have the central character “speak back“ to the niotlicr when juinishcil, 
sharply criticize teammates who have not followed his advice, and avoid 
passive wlthdraAval when cxcUidcd from a panie. The fourth story, dealing 
witli the child who has stolen and is apain tempted, indicates an ov'erchoicc 
hy the boys of tlic ending in which the child resists temptation. Tlic girls, 
who undcrcUosc this ending, tended to substitute either the ending in which 
the central character again succumbs or one in which the central character 
leaves the store to relieve the tension caused hy temptation. Wliile this is an 
interesting Hiiding, not too much wciglit can be attached to it since other 
stories which tended to draw on superego involvement did not show a sex 
difference. Witli a large number of relationships to test and the :iccci>tancc of 
a one chance in 20 as the level of significance, tlic re Is always the possibility 
that the strength of the relationship would not stand up in suhscciueiit sanijiles 
and tills possibility is strengthened if only one comparison out of several with 
somewhat similar elements shows a significant relationship. 

Personality rating scales d and li each show hut a single significant 
rclatiojiship. To the extent that an interpretation may he made from siicli 
slender evidence, the ending choice seems to hear a direct relationsliip to the 
personality rating: those rated “uninliibitcd” in expressing etnotion avoid 
self-hlaine when the football team docs not follow tlic advice of the central 
character, and those rated “peaceable'* select the ending in which botli motliev 
and dog arc safe. 

Four different stories differentiated between subclasses on the self -confidence 
scale (Scale C). The children rated ns above average in self-confidence, as 
compared to the rest of the Control group, were distinguished by their 
tendency to avoid blame ascription. In the football game story the self- 
confident chose more frequently the “better luck next time’' ending, and 
tlicy avoided particularly the ending in which the central cliaractcr hlames 
himself for tlie failure to win. In tills story they differed most markedly from 
those rated “average” on the scale wlio tended to liave the central diameter 
blame himself. 'J'hc cliilclren rated as below average in self-confidence occu- 
pied an intermediate position so that the gradient of preference for the “self- 
blame” ending ran from a low degree of preference for sel (-blame by the 
self-confident, tlirough those lacking in self-confidence to a higiicr degree of 
preference for sclf-bhuiie on the part of the average raters. In the broken 
glass story (F2, S14), the self-confident avoided blaming the person who 
first dropped tlic glass while those rated as low in self -confidence ovcrcliosc 
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that ending and the average raters occupied an intermediate position. The 
results from the two stories coinhined may be summed by saying that the 
self-confident were less apt to ascribe blame. The average found fault with 
themselves, and those lacking in self-confidence cast blame upon others. This 
picture of the individuals rated low in self-confidence as outwardly passive 
while inwardly finding fault with others is supported by the story of the 
child who collides with his mother (FI, Sl2) and is punished. He vetlvcs 
passively but inwardly considers his mother mean. Again in the baseball 
story (Fl, Sl5), when told he cannot pla 5 ^ the children rated as low in self- 
confidence have the central character withdraw from the scene without open 
resistance. 

Only three of the child- response stories had endings significantly related 
to ratings on Scale D (da 3 'd reaming to non introspective) and all of these lay 
between the five and two per cent level of significance. It will be noted 
from Tabic 16 that the "dayd reamers/’ as compared to the remainder of the 
group, tended in Fl» S1+ to avoid self-blame. In tliis respect they may be 
said to resemble those pupils rated low in self-confidence. As set forth 
in Tabic 14, there is a correlation of — .25 between Scales C and D. The 
average pupils on tliis scale show a tendency toward passivity on one story. 
When the central character in Fl, Sl5 is told that he cannot enter the ball 
game, ending describes him as withdrawing passively wliilc inwardly 
thinking the other boy?i meun. This ending wns ovetchosen by childrtu rated 
'‘average^’ on Scale D. At the opposite end of the scale the no nint respective 
pupils, who have a tendency previously described toward neutrfil responses, 
significantly ovcrchoosc one ending to the football game story (F2, S13) In 
which the chief character blames neither himself nor his teammates. This 
is the same tendency found for ''self-confident" pupils on the same story. 
As pointed out above, there Is a correlation between the two sets of ratings. 

The average raters on Scale E (poorly behaved to well behaved) select 
a more passive reply to the story describing exclusion from tlie ball game 
tliaii do either of the two deviate subclasses. This was also true of the 
average raters on ScaU D, It would appear that these average pupils may 
have less hostility or less aggressiveness than the more extreme pupils. Like 
the pupils rated sdf-confident and noiiiiitrospcctive, the well-balanced pupils 
avoid either sclficondcmnation or verbal aggression in the football story 
and merely say “better luck next time." This is in conformity witli the 
hypothesis previously advanced that in these child-response stories subjects 
tend to select endings which directly reflect their own thoughts and feelings. 



V. RELATION IIETWEEN RESPONSES TO INDIVIDUAL 
PARENT^REACTION STORIES AND OTHER VARIABLES 

Tlic stories calling for parental reaction have previously been considered 
ill tlic aggregate, either hy determining the rclationsliip hetween variables 
and /I-R scores derived by attaching a luiincrical value to each response and 
sumiTiiiig the responses for each individual or hy sumnii[ig the accepting, 
neutral, and rejecting responses and studying the differences In tlic propor- 
tion of these responses for the diffcreiu groups under consideration. 

The total discrimination of the whole test depends on the discriminations 
made hy the items of which the test is composed — in this case, tlie iiulividual 
stories. It would be very surprising if these stories were lioniogencous in 
respect to the responses elicited and in the relationship of these responses to 
various variables. 

Of primary interest is the relationship between experimental group mem- 
bership and response to individual pa rent- react ion stories. It has already 
been demonstrated that the stories as n whole Jo not reliably disc rim inatc 
between the Control and Reject groups. The differences between parent- 
reaction story ending choices made by the Control and Reject groups were 
tested for significance by the use of the chi-sqiiarc statistic. Of the 20 
parent-reaction stories, only two elicited differential responses from the 
Control and Reject groups great enough to yield statistically significant chi- 
squaics. Roth chi-squares had a siguhlcauce level between .05 and .02. 
I'hc result is unimpressive in view of the fact that one ^‘signilicaiit** chi- 
square would on the average be found out of every 20 due to the effects of 
random sampling alone. Furtliermure, the rest of the chi-squares in the 
series showed a distribution approximating that which would arise from 
random sampling. 

The first significant chi-square (7.66J with two degi’ccs of freedom) 
was derived from the responses to El, S6 the story of the child who cannot 
find a library hook and who asks the assistance of his mother who is lying 
down with a headache. The Reject group chose the neutral response with 
relatively lesser frequency and the accepting response with relatively greater 
frequency, The second chi-s(|uarc was derived from El, SlO in which a 
child “quietly'' taking crackers in the kitchen overhears a neighbor dis- 
paraging her own children to the child's mother. The Reject group, as 
compared to the Control, chose less frequently the rejecting ending and more 
frequently the neutral ending- If these two clii-sqiiarcs arc not due to the 
vagaries of sampling, there may be some significance in the fact that Control 
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table 17 

LvdividUxVl Parknt-Kesi>okse Story Cbdse^ Wmi Qivfering 

Frequencies by Various Subclasses of the Control Group'" 


Scale 

Rating 

Form IF) 
and 

Story (S) 
Number 

Letter 
Designation 
of Ending 

Significantly 
Ovcrchoaen 
( + ) or Under 
chosen ( — ) 

Chi -Square 
and Statis- 
tical Signi- 
ficance Level'‘ 

A 

Reserved 

n, ss 

A 

— 

7.369^** 



Fl, S7 

C 

+ 

5.776^» 



F2, S3 

A 

4 - 

5.797** 



F2» S5 

A 

4- 

4.828'^ 



r2, S6 

A 

4 - 



Average 

Fl, SI 

A 

4- 

9.273^** 



Fl, SI 

C 

. — 

8.Z68*** 



Fl, S5 

A 

4 - 

16.570’*** 



Fl, S5 

C 

— 

7.108*** 



Fl, S6 

A 

4 - 

7.101*** 



Fl, S7 

A 

4- 

5.914*** 


Uninliilnted 

Fl, SI 

A 



4.510* 



FI, S2 

C 

— 

5.265* 



Fl, S6 

A 

— 

+.198* 



F2, S6 

A 

— 

6.507** 

U 

QuaircUome 

F2, S8 

B 

— 

3,990* 


Average 

Fl, S2 

ft 

— 

5.512*# 



Fl, S9 

A 

— 

8.532**“" 



Fl, S9 

C 

-h 

7.142*** 


Peaceable 

Fl, S2 

B 

4- 

5.730** 



Fl, S5 

B 

+ 

5.917** 



Fl, S9 

A 

4- 

4.574* 



Fl, S9 

C 

— 

7.680*** 



F2, S3 

B 

— 

8.819*# 



F2, S6 

A 

4" 

7.447**’^ 



F2, S6 

C 

— 

5.814#* 



F2, S8 

B 

4- 

5.558** 

C 

Seli-Coof. 

Fl, S6 

A 

__ 

4.140* 



Fl, S6 

B 

-H 

5.069# 



Fl, S7 

C 

— 

4.205* 



F2, Si 

B 


4,378* 



F2, S2 

B 


4.382* 



F2, S3 

A 

— 

4.878* 



F2, S6 

C 


5.351* 


Average 

F2. Sl 

A 

+ 

7,354*** 



F2, SI 

B 


5.511** 


“Tlifi firsf entry m the table is read ns follo'iys: Pupils rated na more reserved 
than the average on Scale // chose ending A to Story 5 of Form 1 less frc(]ueiitly 
thin the rt^TnamdcT oi die Control group. The chi^sejuarc computed from 

a four-foici table in which the columna represent respcetwely the lifted 6ubel?^ss 
^nd the reniainder of the Control group and the rows represent respectively the choice 
of ending A and the choice of any other ending is 7,369 \vluch \$ statistically 
signinCi'int at tlie ,01 level of confidence^ 

^»StatisucalIy significant at the .05 to .02 level of confidence. 

*'*StatUdcAhy sign'ificftTit at the .02 to .01 level of confidence, 
tatisfica I jy significant at or above the .01 level of confidence. 
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TAIILK 17 




Scale Raiing 

Form (F) 
and 

Siory (S) 

Niifnhfcr 

Lctler 
Desii^iiaiion 
(ij ILnding 

SiK'^hcaiiily 
OvcrcluHcn 
( -f ) or Uiulcr 
chosen ( — ) 

C'lji“S«|ii are 
and Slalis- 
Ucal 8i|;nl- 
fieance LeveP 

Lack of 

FJ, SI 

c: 


3.960* 

Kcif-Conf. 

FI, S7 

C 

■h 

7.742*^* 


r2. Si 

c: 

+ 

6.045 


r2, 82 

A 

+ 

7.968*^'*^ 


F2, S3 

A 

+ 

8.SQ2*'»» 


F2, 86 

C 

— 

7,184»'** 

D Dnyd reamers 

Fl, 84 

A 


3.996’* 


Fl, 85 

11 

— 

4.57K 


FI, 85 

c 

4 - 

6.427** 


F2. SS 

A 

4 - 

4.363* 


F2, SH 

11 

— 

5.791** 

Average 

FI. SS 

C 

— 

5.784** 


Fl, S6 

11 

— 

4.6^1* 


F2. 84 

A 

4- 

4.053* 


F2, S4 

11 

— 

4.579* 

Non-Iniro* 

Fl, 82 

11 

-h 

4.836* 

speclive 

Fl, 82 

C 

— 

4.084* 


Fl, 86 

J1 

+ 

5.993** 


F2, 83 

A 

— 

4.578* 


r2, S8 

A 

— 

5.194* 


F2, 88 

H 

+ 

3.905* 


F2. SlO 


+ 

S.68S** 


F2, SlO 

11 

— 

4.317* 

/i Poorly 

Fl, 85 

n 

_ 

S.46H*« 

Hehavccl 

F2. 84 

A 

+ 

7.560*** 

A vernKC 

FU 85 

U 


4.825* 


Fl, 85 

C 

— 

6.270^* 


F2, 84 

A 

— 

4.817* 

\Vell Behaved 

Fi, S3 

H 

+ 

4.780* 


Fl, S3 

C 

— 

4.043* 


Fl, SlO 

A 

— 

-1.083* 

/’ Aireniion- 

F2, 86 

A 



4.504* 

Scckiiij' 

F2, 86 


4 - 

6.657'*+* 


F2, S8 

H 

— 

4.902* 

Averai'e 

Fl, 81 

A 

4 - 

5.543*+ 


Fl, 85 

A 

-h 

3.995* 


F2. 82 

A 

— 

9.358** + 


F2, 82 

H 

-h 

5.506* + 


F2. 85 

A 

— 

*1.117* 


F2, 85 

H 

4 - 

4.il7* 


F2, SlO 

A 

4 " 

4.576+ 

Shy 

Fl, S7 

C 

+ 

3.9U* 


F2, S2 

A 

+ 

7.003*+ 


F2. 82 

H 

— 

6.0g3** 


F2, 86 

A 

4- 

10.354**-* 


F2. S6 

C 

— 

9.545** • 


Since ihc dntn lielow llii.s imint rusis mi tUcluiuuTiies, only ane-hciU lUe lUcUoVumy 
is lisfetl iiTuItT ‘‘Raliiip.’^ 'The clii-Mjuare /nr tlu* oihor riieiiilier of llie (licliotoiiiy 
is llie same hm (lie sign inilicaiinp; over- oi iinder-clinice (-f nr — ) is reversed. 
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table 17 {continued) 


Scale 

Bating 

Rorm (E) 
and 

Story (S) 
Number 

Letter 

Designation 
of Ending 

Significantly 
Ovcrchoaen 
(T) or Under 
chosen ( — ) 

Chi-Square 
and Statis- 
tical Signi- 
hcance Level" 

Cliroao- 

Older 

Ft, St 

A 

+ 

4-690*^ 

iaelcal Age 


Fl, Si 

C 

— 

^.412’'* 



Ft, S2 

A 

— 

4.662* 



Fl, S6 

A 

— 

4.914* 



Fl, S9 

A 

+ 




Ft, S9 

B 

— 

+.286* 



F2, S2 

B 


4.134* 



F2. S7 

A 

— 

4.386* 



F2, SlO 

C 


4.626* 

Mental 

Higher 

Fl, Si 

A 

+ 

4.8B0* 

age 


Fl, SI 

C 

— 

10,428*** 



Fl, S3 

A 


6.432** 



Fl, S3 

H 

— 

12.378*** 



Fl, S4 

B 

— 

4.328* 



Fl, S6 

D 

+ 

11.340*>-* 



Fl, S9 

A 

T 

4,496* 



F2, SI 

B 

+ 

10.428*** 



F2, SI 

C 

— 

9.096*** 



F2, S2 

A 

— 

12.914*** 



F2, S2 

B 


11.214*** 



F2, S3 

A 

— 

14.230*** 



F2, S4 

A 

— 

4,774* 



F2, S6 

C 

+ 

5.416** 



F2, 510 

B 

— 

4.742* 

Sex 

Boys 

Ft, 55 

C 

T 

11,446*** 



PL 57 

A 

— 

7.224*** 



FL S7 

B 

+ 

8.228*** 



F2, S4 

A 


+.156* 



F2, 55 

A 

+ 

6.226** 



F2. S5 

B 

— 

6.226** 



F2, S6 

A 

-h 

4.664* 



F2, S7 

C 

— 

4.224* 


grouii subgroups in some instances which tended to favor accepting responses 
showed a trend toward rcjocting^ responses on these two stories. 

Table 17 shows the significant chi-squares for the parent-reaction stories 
iji both forms. These data are based on the normative Control group popu- 
lation of 280 cases arranged in four-fold tables as described in the interpre- 
tive footnote to Table 17. 

This item analj'-sis material is of value in separating the more discrirninat- 
ing stories from the less discriminating. If it is to be examined with a view 
to dctCrjiiining the stores 5 Tlding the highest relationship to personalitj' 
ratings* given bjr teachers, we will be interested in the number of significant 
chi-squares in the personalit)^ columns. Table 18 lists the stories in order 
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TAilLK 

Su»m-\tion of 'nih Numukr of Sh.'nificant Ciii-Souarks Appkarikcj in TiJh 
PiiiisojjAt.iTv Ratinh Columns ok I'Ani F 17 


Form (F) and Nuinlici’ of 

Story (S) NumUcr Si^nii'icnnt .V” 


Fl, S5 11 

F2, S6 10 

F2, S8 7 

Fl, S6 6 

F2, S2 6 

Fl. Si S 

FJ, S2 5 

Fl, S7 5 

F2, S3 5 

Fl, S9 4 

F2, SI 4 

F2, S4 4 

F2, SIO 3 

F2, S5 3 

Fl, S3 2 

Fl, S4 1 

Fl, SlO I 

Fl, sa 0 

F2, S7 0 

F2, S9 0 


of the number of significrint relationships to personality ratiiiRS which each 
story yielded. With three ratings to cacti of six scales and three ciidinps 
to each story, 54 chi-squares can he computed for each story ami hence 
approximately three “siRnificaiit^^ chi-squares at the .05 level of sipnificaiicc 
could, on the avcraRc, be expected from chance alone, ^riiis fact and the 
siKiiificance levels for the stories as shown in Table 17 should he home in 
mind in the interpretation of Table J8. 

Table 18 shows that the stories vary widely in discriminative power. More 
careful preliminary analysis of all the implications and nuances of experi- 
mental stories iniRlit result in stories of greater validity whcfi personality 
ratings are used as criteria. 


A. Differences ijetween Hoys and Girls in the Responses to 
Individual Stories 

When the responses of boys arc compared to those of girls, six of the 
stories yield statistically siRiiilicant chi-squarcs. In two of these, boys chose 
with greater frequency endings in which the parent suspected the child of 
wrong-doing. In Fl, S5, where the child finds the dollar, the boys’ over- 
choice was, “Are you sure you found it or did you take it? 1 \^’^Int the 
trutii/^ When the policeman inquires because he has found the child’s 
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lost pocketbook (FI, S7), the boys’ overchoicc is, “What’s he been up to 
now? Did he do something b^d?” The tendency of boys to depart most 
greatly from girls in their responses when the rejection is particularly harsii 
appears again in the ^‘prison cell” story (F2, S5). The boys are significantly 
less likely to have the parents arrive to visit the confessed, criminal. Of 
the remaining three stories, F2, S6; F2, S7 ; and F2, S4, the last named 
is worthy of special note. In this story, the child complains of a sore throat 
on the morning of a school examination. The ending winch the experimenter 
and the judges considered accepting is: “That is too had. You will have 
to stay ill bed and I will get you some medicine*” The largest chi-square 
yielded by this ending is due to an overchoice by pupils rated high in school 
mishehavior, After considerable experience in individual administration of 
tliis stor)^ the experimenter has found that the “That is too bad” is interpreted 
by rnnny subjects as being sarcastic and the medicine promised is probably cas- 
tor oil. Hence, what the es:petimcntcv took as acceptance, many child ven inter- 
pret as punishment I 

If we may drjiw a tentative conclusion from such limited material, it 
would be that we arc most likely to get the sliarpest difference between 
the sexes when there is opportunity to choose a harsh ending, particularly 
if it Indicates the parental feeling that the child is guilty of serious mis- 
conduct. 

B. SfENTAL AxVD CHRONOLOGICAL AgE AND INDIVIDUAL StORY RESPONSES 

A large number of stories show a relationship to mental and chronological 
age. By and large, these relationships reflect the general tendency of the 
mature to select more accepting endings. It is not evident why some of 
these stories show this tendency more strongly than others. Three stories 
arc an exception. In the “field-meet story’’ (Fl, S3), the children of higher 
inental age strongly avoid the more accepting ending and overchoose the 
neutral ending. The boasting described in the story seems to call forth in 
many children who usually choose accepting endings the feeling that a 
rebuke is deserved. A neutral overchoice for children of higher mental 
age also appears in the “lost book story” (Fl, S6). This may be clue to 
the feeling that the child may be somewhat at fault if the book is missing; 
hence, a useful suggestion is coupled with a mild rebuke. The third story 
involving the “sore throat” (F2, S4), previously discussed in considering 
sex differences, also appears again because the “I will get you some medicine” 
ending is strongly avoided. When this is interpreted as a punishment threat, 
however, the response conforms to that expected of the more mature. 



VI. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

This report dcscrilies a projective expevimeot usiog incomplete sU\ric? \vitU 
multiple-choice cndirii^s. Twcjity of the stories presented p!iieiit-child situa- 
tions. The subjects were instructed to select an endinir describing; the luost 
likely parental reaction. Ten stories dealt with parent-child or cliiUl-cliiUi 
situations which called for the most likely reaction of the child in the stoiy. 
Before the subjects could turn the page and sec the multiple-choice endings^ 
to cadi story, they had to write a free -re spoil sc ending of tlicir own, They 
were instructed to select the multiplc'cholcc ending most like M’hat tlicy 
liad written. The endings to the pure lit- response stories represented grada- 
tions on an acceptance-rejection continuum according to the ralings of 10 
judges. 

Tile subjects were divided into two groups: a Control group of 280 chil- 
dren designed to be representative of the sixth and seventh grade public 
school population in Elizabeth, New Jersey, where the experiment was per- 
formed, and a Reject group of 50 sixth ami scventli grade pupils in the 
same cit}', Tliis group was deemed to he rejected as jcjcction was defined 
ill this experiment on the evidence of social agency and case records which 
were read by the investigator and two trained social workers. Only eases 
in which there was unanimous «agrccmcnt were included. 

The mean chronological age of the Reject group exceeded tliat of the 
Control group by 12.10 months while the mean mental age of the Reject 
group fell below that of the Control group by 4,38 months. The Revised 
Staiiford-Binct Seale, Form L, >vas used to determine tlic mental age of the 
Reject group while that of the Control group was computed from the ineati 
results of two Pintner General Ability tests, Verbal Series, which had been 
previously administered. The Coiitro] group contained 50 per cent hoys 
while the Reject group had 58 per cent boys. I'lie occupational level of 
the parents of tlie Reject group was lower than tluit of the Contiol group. 
All these differences must be borne in mind when interpreting the wsvdts. 

The experiment had as its central problem the determination of whctlier 
or not tile Reject group would tend to select more rejecting iiaicntah 
response endings than the Control group. The second hypotliesis to lie tested 
was that rejected children who were cbaracterizcd by daydreaming, shy- 
ness, and reserve would select more accepting parental-response endings to 
the incomplete stories than rejected children who were overtly aggressive, 
attention-seeking, anil nonlntruspcctivc. riiinll}^, it ^\uis desired to ^tiul)’ 
the relation of the responses to mental and chronological matvirity, ^ex and 
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personality traits as measured hy teachers* ratings, and occupational level of 
the parents. 

The consistency or reliability of the responses was determined by scoring 
the parental-reaction responses. Endings which the judges considered ac- 
cepting were given three points; neutral endings, two points; rejecting 
endings, one point. The parental reaction stories were divided into two 
forms which were as comparable as the experimenter could make them after 
preliminary trials. The two forms were given consecutively. Nine stories 
Were scored in the first form and 10 in the second, The product-moment 
coefficient of correlation computed from the scores on the two forms was 
.51d::*03 and the Spearman- Brown formula for estimating the reliability of 
all the 19 scored items gave a reliability coefficient of .68rt.03. When 
the limited number of items entering into the scores is taken into considera- 
tion, it appears that the consistency of the subjects in responding to the stories 
compares favorably with the consistency of subjects responding to direct 
questions on conventional personality questionnaires. 

As to validity, first consideration was given to the question as to whether 
the stories calling for parental response distinguish reliably between the Con- 
trol and the Reject group. The projective materials do not make such a 
distinction either when the results are in score form or when the differences 
in the mean number of accepting, neutral, and rejecting responses in the two 
groups are tested separately for significance. 

The second hypothesis to be tested was that rejected children rated 
'^sh}',*’ '‘reserved,’* 'daydreaming/’ etc,, would have more accepting scores 
than rejected children with opposite ratings. Within the Reject group 
significant relationships were found between personality ratings and A-R 
scores, but tliesc relationships were curvilinear. Breakdowns by ending type 
disproved the second h 5 ^pothcsis. The "uninhibited” children on Scale A 
chose significantly more accepting endings than cither the "reserved” or 
"average” children. The "reserved’* chose significantly more neutral re- 
sponses than the "uninhibited** while the difference in the frequency of 
rejecting choices did not attain significance. Furthermore, the children rated 
"quarrelsome” chose more accepting endings than those rated "peaceable** 
and significantly more than those rated "average.’* In the choice of neutral 
responses the peaceable significantly exceeded the quarrelsome. These find- 
ings demonstrate the existence of significant relationships between responses 
to incomplete stories and personality ratings but at the same time tliey 
serve as a warning against attempts at interpretation in terms of simple 
linear regression. 
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It Was demonstrated that there was a sip^ni/icant relatioiisliip between tlic 
parcntal^responsc endings selected Iw hotli experimental groups and clirono- 
logical iigc^ mental age^ sex, and teacher ratings on personality traits. Some 
of the highlights of these relationships he summarized as follows: 

1. Older children in the Control group chose more accepting and fewer 
rejecting endings. Older children in tlic Reject group also chose signifi- 
cantly fewer rejecting endings. 

2. When the experimental groups were dichotomized on the basis of 
mental age, both groups showed a tendency for the children of higher mental 
age to select more neutral and fewer rejecting responses. 

3. Boys in the Control group as compared to girls chose more rejecting 
and ferver accepting responses, While the sex differences within tlic smaller 
Reject group were in tlic same direction and of larger absolute magnitude, 
they Were not statistically significant. 

+. Within the Control group, teacher ratings of ‘^reserve’* aiul unin- 
hibited” on Scale A were associated with lower frccpicncies of accepting 
responses. 

5, Within the Control group "peaceableness,” "objectivity,” "good be- 
havior,” and "shyness” were all positively associated with higher frequencies 
of neutral ending choices. Within the Reject group, "reserve,” "peace- 
ableness,” and "good behavior” showed the same relationship to neutral 
choices. 

Generalization was more diflicult for the child-reaction stories since each 
story stands individually. In general, it appeared that children tended to 
select endings in which the child character acts in accordance wkh the sclcctcc^s 
own personality characteristics. Children in the "reserved-shy” cluster 
tended to select non-aggressive endings. They also tended to select endings 
in which the child character avoids taking blame upon himself but inwardly 
casts it upon otjicrs. Boys, as compared to girls, selected more endings char- 
acterized by overt aggression. 

There was a demonstrated relationship between responses to many cliiUl- 
vcaction stories and A-R scores. Higher AAi scores were associated with the 
choice of endings to the child-reaction stories in which the child in the story 
displayed the following characteristics: («) Concern for the parent’s wel- 
fare and desire to liclp tile parent, (b) absence of an expectation that an 
injury will happen to the parent, (r) stronger superego development as 
exemplified in having the child character blame himself in ambignmis situa- 
tions in which blame may be put either on the self or on others and in 
the expectation that the child character will be able to resist temptation. 
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This experiment throws additional light on the projective process. The 
experimental siilrjccts showed a degree of consistency in their responses to 
the parent-reaction stories so that there was a significant correlation in their 
responses on the two forms. Furthermore, the responses on many of the 
child-reaction stories showed a significant relation to A-R scores which was 
in keeping with current theory concerning parental attitudes and child 
behavior. In addition to these internal consistencies in the projective re- 
spon.ses, there was a positive relationship between the attribution to the parent 
of certain kinds of behavior and the presence in the child of traits which 
writers in the field of parent-child relationships generally feel are asso- 
ciated with such forms of behavior. The forces in the projective process 
which produce these results may be termed direct projection. The experi- 
mental results show, however, that in addition to direct projection there 
is a distorting force operating which causes the more mature chronologi- 
cally and mentally to move away from the attribution of rejecting behavior 
to the parent. If wc can safely assume that the Reject group children have 
experienced more rejecting parental behavior than the Control group as a 
whole, then this distortion force causes them to give as favorable a picture 
of parental behavior as is given by the Control group. Within the Reject 
group this force appears to be strongest in the “uninhibited” since they chose 
significantly more accepting responses than the “uninhibited” in the Con- 
trol group. It appears to be weakest in those rated “objective” on Scale D 
since they chose significantly more rejecting responses than those of the 
Control group with the same rating. Hence, it would appear that the 
distorting force operated with less strength in those very Reject children 
which were deemed by their teachers to possess more objectivity than the 
remainder of the Reject group. 



APPENDIX 


liclow is rcjM'tKiucciI tlic pmjcctivc niatciials ustd in tins study, 
forms for boys arc shown. Girls received stories in wliich girls’ names were 
employed except in the case of Story Form 2, In the arigimd format 
there was a bUnlc space for a free response after cacli story and tlie nuiltiplc- 
choice endings appeared on the following page. 

'I'liis ia a test to liow mucli yoo know about Uuiiiau nature ai\d 
what you would expect people to do under dilFerejU condiiioiiH. On 
the following pages arc some short stories. Read each sloiy. Next, 
luulcrneaili the story, write what you would expect ilic pc thou in 
the story to say nr do next, 'L'lieii turn over the payCv At the tap of the 
next page, you will liiid three choices: ,7, ih and C. I’lit an ”A'" hy the 
choice that seems most like tvliai you have wr inert on the page before. 

If none of the choices arc any thing like what yon have written, take 
the choice ^vliicli seems most Uke wliat the person iu the stwry would do. 

Form I, Hovs 
Ao. 1 

Peter's mother gave Pctei a dollai hill and sunt him to the store 
to luiy some groceries. When he got to the Hlore, Peter fnuiid that 
he had lost the money. lie looked everywhere along the sitlewnlk 
but could not hud the dollar. Finally he went home and told bin 
mother, “1 have bad new\s. WIilmi I got to the htore, I found that I 
had lost the money. I'ye looked everywhere hut I cannot liiul it.” 

What did Peter’s mother say? 

A. You should have been more careful hut t know everyone 

could lose money. Arc you sure you looked every where 

for it? 

H. I don’t understand how yoti could do such a tluiig. Go 

out ami look some more. 

C, Such carelessness ! Either liiul that money or you wdll 

get piinislicd and have nothing lo s[>end until you \\avc 
111 a lie up what you lost. 

No. 2 

“But I don't want a blue coat,” said Sam. “1 w ant the brow'u coat. 
Nobody w'ears blue coats like that.’* 

“The blue coat is belter material even though it costa less money. 
Besides it fits better,’’ said his mother. 

“I won’t wear it,” said Sam. “You can get it, but i'll wear itiy 
old coat before IM wear siicb a thing.” 

Wliat did Sam's mother say then? 

A. You arc being stubborn. Vou'rc going to \vcar the 

coat 1 like ami get punished when I get you home. 
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B. You should appreciate '^That you get. Either take the 

biue coat or -wear your old one. 

Well, Nve'U Uke the coat you want. You have to wear it. 

No, 3 

May 2Sth had been one of the big days at the school. It had been 
the school field day with juntpiog, racing, bnsehall, and other events. 
Harold had won the 50-ynrd dash as well as the baseball throw and 
the running broad jump. He felt very proud to have won more events 
than any other student in the school. No'iv lie could no longer be 
called “cliimsy'^ and ^'awkward.” 

AUhoiigli it was hard, Harold managed to hold in the big news 
until dinner time. Just after his mother scolded him for passing 
Live bread carelessly^ he made his big aiinauncement, 

''Today at the field day who do you suppose won the SO-yard 
dnsli? I did I And who won the baseball throw? I clidi And who 
won the broad jump? I did.'* 

What did Harold's mother say then? 

A. That’s nice to win. Now 1 hope you will not be so 

clumsy around home. 

li. That is fine. I’m certainly very proud o£ you. 

C. My you’re conceited I Don’t brag so much or you’ll 

never be liked. 

No. 4 

Allen reached home from school nearly an hour late. 

'Where have you been all thin time?” asked his mother. 

*^Some money disappeared from the teacher’s desk, and the prin- 
cipal kept the -whole class in to see what she coidd find om about it/' 
Allen explained. 

What did Alien’s Mother say? 

A. Stealing is a very bad thing. Remember what I have 

always told you about it, 

“B. Did you take that money? Don't lie to ine about it, 

because Rll be sure to find it out. 

C. Well, I hope the teacher found her money, I had begun 

to wonder whnt was keeping you, 

No, 5 

The dollar bill was lying on the edge of the sidewalk wheii Van 
noticed iL Surprised nt finding such a lot of money, he picked it up 
and put it in his pocket. He planned to tell Ilia mother abo^Jt U, but 
as soon as he got home, he found liia cousins there. He was so glad 
to sec his cousins that he forgot all abovit the dollar. The next day 
when Van was putting on his coat the dollar fell out of the pocket 
"Where did this dollar come from?” asked Van’s mother. 

"I found it on the street and forgot to tell you,’’ said Van. 

What did his mother say? 
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A. Wc imiM see if there is niiyiillc nrouiul here %vho losl 

:i dollar. If we (hiii'i (inil oiu who lost ii, you inn)' keep il. 

11. You shoiihin'i have forROLlcii it. You try nod find 

out who lost it, 

— ‘C. Arc yon sure you loiiiul it or did you lake it? J AvaiU die 

iriilli, 

iVo. 6 

“I mu si find iliui library hook," ilnniglii Rolpli. 'I’lic teacher had 
said that his report on wheat raising had to be in tomorrow. Now ilie 
book with nil the inform a lion he nccticd was missing! Kalpli had 
scnrckicd everywhere. "Maybe mother stuck it away sonicwlierc," he 
thoni^lit. He went to the hedrooin dour. Ills iiiolhcr had gone to bed 
complaining of n headache. Ralph could see that she was asleep. IJul 
he had to have that hook I "Mom,’' he calletl. His rnolher raised 
herself up on one elbow and looked at him ulcepily. "Ilnve you seen 
that library book 1 brought home on wlieat farming?" 

What did Ralpli’s mother sny? 

A, Why did yon wake me up wlicn I have a liend.ichc? 

1 can’t keep track of your hooks. 

B. Yon might look on your desk or the table in ihc living 

room. If you looked after your book.s, you wouldn't have 
to wake me up. 

C. No, I didn’t sec it, luit if yon need it badly, I’ll get 

up and help you find it, 

A’o. T 

Bert received a new pockethook for Clirisima.s of which he -was very 
proud. It had a card inside for the owner’s name so that it could 
be returned to the owner if lost. One day Bert lo.st his pocketbook on 
the way to school. A few nunntes later it was found by a policeman 
who took it to Bert’fi house. When Bert’s mother opened the door, there 
stood a policeman who said, "Docs n hoy named Bert live at this 
address?’^ 

What did the mother think wdien she heard ibis? 

A. Yes, be does. Is he all right? I hope llicrc hasn’t 

been an accident. 

H, What's he been up to now? Did he do something had? 

C. Yes, he lives here. Why do you ask? 

No. S 

Everything seemed to go wrong that morning, Tom’s parents didn’t 
hear the alarm clock and overslept. Just as everyone was luirrying 
so Tom could get <o school and 'J'oin’s father to work on time, some- 
thing went w'rong with the toaster anti it refused to work. On top 
of that, Tom couldn't find one of hi?* shoes. The hour was gelling 
later and later and stiU he couldn’t find that shoe. 
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“Voiill have lo Imrry or you’ll be late,” said Tom's mother. ‘‘What 
arc you looking for?*’ 

“I can't find my other shoe,” said Tom. 

Wl\[it did Tom’s mother say then? 

A. You should put your shoes where you can find them. 

Now you may he late, 

R. Well hurry and look for it. I'll help you. 

C. You're always losing your things. If you're late, you're 

going to be punished. 

No. 9 

Don had been sent with a note to deliver to Mrs. Morton on Pine 
Street, “It is veiy important," said Don's mothci'i '“that yon deliver 
this message because it is about the club meeting tonight. Mrs, Morton 
did not come to the last meeting, and we want her to know about it.” 
Don did not know ^frs. Morton nor had lie been on Pine Street before. 

Don cook the message to the number which he thought his mother 
lind given to him. The woman who answered the door said, “My name 

is not Mrs. Morton. I don’t know any Mrs. Morton around here. 

We just moved in/' Don did not know what to do. He was afraid he 
might have fovgoUen ihe correct number o{ the house. 

When lie got home and told his mother, "what did liis mother say? 

A. Tlianks for trying. I’ll try to locate her myself. 

13. I don't see how you could be so stupid, You can't 

remember anything at nil, 

C. I'm sure I had the right number. Arc yon sure yon 

went to the right house? 

No. W 

Eail was standing in the kitchen quietly taking some crackers from 
a box, He could hear his mother talking in the living room with 

Mrs. Smith who lived nross the street. His mother did not know 

he was in the kitchen. 

"I can't he very proud of my children's looks,” Mis. Smith was 
saying. “May is really homely and Sonny has the big ears that all 
the Smith's have. They're not at all like your Earl,” 

Whnt did Earl's mother say then? 

A. 1 think your oliildreTi arc fine looking, but as for my 

Earl, he is very sneaky and disobedient. 

B. You shouldn’t say that. I think 3 ’'Olii- children are just 

ns good looking as my Earl, 

C. Well, Mrs. Smith, you should be proud of the nice 

personalities your children have. 

A^o. n 

Maynard sat at the table. His last arithmetic problejTi was done 
but he had not put tlic book away- He was trying to decide whether 
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to go next door to pla3- |ii> /ricnds’ nciv games or to stay liiuiic 

and Ustcii lo Uis favoriie radio pTogran^, 

JuM then his moilicr came into the roorii. i^Uc limping a liLlle, 

“What's the matter Avilli your leg?'' asikecl Maynard. 

“My knee hurts. I guess 1 twisted it yesiciday when I slipped on 
the steps. Now you get yovir homework done. I'm going to run down 
to llic corner store for a few groceries.*' 

What ditl Maynard say or do then? 

A. 1 hnvc my home work all finished. May I go door 

and play? 

D. Yon lake a rest if your knee luirls. I will go to the store 

/<ir you. 

C. When 1 finish nw wojk, may 1 listen to the rndhi or 

play ? 

A^o. 

Kenneth's favorite movie star was playing at the local ilicatre. 
Ahhongh it was n school night, Kenneth’s mother had n greed to let 
him go with some friends. 

“Now stay out of the kitchen,” his mother said. “Titi busy getling 
dinner.'’ 

Keimclh went into the dining lOom and soon >vns busy trying to 
get ihe cat to c1ia.>ic a string. He went running nround the room 
dragging the string while the cat chased it. Keaincilt went charging 
past the door to the kitchen just as his nioihcr came through W'itli a 
platter of meat. 

There was a crash as the platter hit the floor and lirokt*. CJravy ^va.s 
all over the mother's tlrc.‘'S. 

‘^Now’ see what you’ve done,” cried his mother. didn't you 

obey? Go la your rooiri. No movies tonight.” 

Wliar did Kenneth say, think, or do then? 

A. “Oil, why do 1 ahvjivs d« the wrong ihiiig?” thought 

Kenneth ns he went to his room. 

ll. “liut why should I he pnnblied?” coiiiphiiued Kenueih 

to Ills mother. "It was an accident.” 

C, As Kcrineih went to his room, lie ihoiiglit that his 

murher was ireaiing him in a very me an and nnf.'iir 


manner. 

j\o. /.? 

Joliii and the oilier pupils ivere W'n Iking home from sicliool. Sud- 
denly John fell like grabbing Fred's hat, Then he siarled lo run 
and Fred chased him. As he liirned in see wlicihei Fred was caich- 
ing up, he tripped and fell flat on his face. All the other cliildrcii 
laughed loudly. 

When John got home, he found his. inoihcr in bed- '"I have a strange 
pam in my chesi,” she explained. John went to his room, lie threw 
himielf on the bed. He felt sntl and blue. 

What was he thinking? 
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He wm worried about his motlier^ hoping that she 

wouldn’t get sick. 

B, He wished that he had behaved himself and not grabbed 

the hat. 

C. He thought that if he hadn’t looked around when he 

was running, he wouldn't have fallen. 

No. U 

Jim was asked to scrub the back porch with a broom and a pail 
of water. Jim was just in the middle of it when his mother suddenly 
called him in the house. Just then Jim's fatlier came along, stepped 
d\c water a.t\d got L\vs feet wet> He was angry and scalded Jim. 
Jim thought; 

A. It's a good joke on hiin. He should have looked wivere 

he*8 going. 

B. It's my mother's fault. She should not have called 

me in the house when I was in the middle of cleaning. 

C. Why was I so forgetful that I left the pail right in 

the way? 

No, 15 

George was playing in the house that afternoon w'hen he heard 
shouts outside. Looking out, he saw that the alder boys had started 
a baseball game. He ran out of the house yelling, “Hey, let me In the 
gai-fte.’^ Pete, who was. p\tc.h\t\g, looked coldly. 

he said, “the sides are chosen and the game has started. Run along.” 
What did George say or do then? 

A. He went back in the house thinking liotv mean the 

other bo 3 'S were. 

B. His feelings were hurt, and he decided that he would 

not play with those boys anymore. 

C. “Ah, give me a chance," he said. “I've got as much right 

to play as anyone else.” 

Form 2: Bovs 

No, 1 

School was out and George hurried home through the cold rain. 

Soon the ^Yatcr started coming through Ills shoes. Then George re- 
membered that his rubbers were still in school. He had forgotten to 

put them on, By the time he reached home, his feet were soaked. 

"Oh, mother,” said George, "I left my rubbers at school, and now my 
feet are ^11 wet.” 

What did George's mother say? 

A. You had betcr take olf those ivct socks and shoes right 

away or else you will catch cold. 

B. That was very careless of you to forget. Now you had 

better change your shoes and socks. 

C. Don't 3 'ou have aiw sense? Vois are going to get pun- 
ished for this. 
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i\o. 2 

IlcHidc the regular fmnily, Jack’s lliicic Harry and AiiiU Luc^' ucrc 
tlicre for dinner. 

“Wg never let our children listen to rndio sitories in llic evening,” 
said Amu Lucy. “Most of ilic programs arc too spooky. 1 iliink 
they cause nightmares” 

“Most of the programs are too silly,” said Jack's faelicr. “Childreii 
ivoiilti be better off if thej' put tlieir lime in on ^cln)olJ ivork." 

”1 think you learn a lot from radio progrnni.N,” said Jack, “and 
listening to them never givea me iiightiuarcSv” 

What did Jack's mother say? 

A. I agree with your fatlicr. Vou should put y'our mind 

on your bchool work. 

— U, Perliaps you’re right if you listen to woi tliivliile programs. 

C. Don't contradict your elders. They know best. 

A^o. 3 

Andy walked slowly into the liou.se. His rcpoi t card was in liis 
Imnd. He did not knoiv whether to feel ghid or sad. All his rnarks 
were good, ‘vrry good, except .irithmctic, and the aritlinietic mark was 
hdii. Arithmetic .liways had been hard for ^\ndy. 

‘^WcU/' said Andy's mother, “let's see your card,” 

As she looked at the card, Andy stood first on one foot and thc:n 
on the other. 

What did Andy's mother say? 

A. Voiir arithmetic is very had. You'll have to he puu- 

fslied if you don't get a better mark next lime. 

B. That's □ very good report card except for your arith- 
metic. Bring your arithmetic home and we will help you 
with it. 

C. The card i.i good except for )'oLir arUliinclic, Vou ^vill 

have to work harder on that. 

No. 4^ 

“Time to get up!” called Bivd'a mother. Bml Uy U\ bed staring ai 
the ceiling, lie made no innvc to get up. I'lds was llic day of the big 
school examination. 

“You'd belter gel tip or you’ll be late,” said Bml's mol her slicking her 
head [ji tlic door. 

"I don't think I’d better,'’ said Uud. “I hai c a b;id sore throat. ” 
Bud’s mother looked at iiim and said; 

A. That is too had. You ivill have to stay in be<l and 

I i\ill get you some medicine. 

B. Let me see your throat. I'm not sure you're really sick. 

C. Vou just don’t want to go to school. Now get up at 

once ! 
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No. 5 


Joe sat ii\ l\is iivisoii cell. Soon the guards would come to take him 
to court. There lie expected I he judge would quickly sciUeuce him 
to defitli, 

After leaving home to take a job, Joe had fallen into bad company. 
This led to a life of crime. Just a few days before, Joc had shot 
a poUceman while he and his friends Were committing a robbery. 
Joe waa caught at the scene of the crime. There was no use denying 
that h<2 was guilty, and so Joe readily admitted the shooting. 

He refused to tell the police his real name. He gave the police a 
false name — ‘‘Herbert Morrison." (To save his family from disgrace.) 
The reporters kept hanging around the jail hoping that he would 
have visitors. Then they could find out who he really was, 

Joe's father and mother knew where he was because he hnd sent 
them a letter. This letter was smuggled out for him hy a prisoner 
who was being released from the jail. 

As Joe Silt waiting, he wondered whether his folks would come. In 
the letter, he told them to stay away. Then no one would know that 
their son died a murder cr. Still he would like to see them before he 
IV as taken away. 

Just then Joe could hear the iron doors being unlocked. 

What happened next? 

(Choose either A or B.) 

A. The guard came in and said, "Come on, you're going 

to go before rlic judge," 

B. The iron door was unlocked and in came his father and 

mother. 


No. 6 

Lots of snow had fallen during the night, Harry was in a hurry 
to get hh sled, for it was his first chance that year to go sledding. 
When he was ready to carry liis sled out of the house, hov^^ever, he 
discovered that the rope was missing. He hunted everywhere but could 
not find the rope. 

“Where's the rope io my sled?" he called to his mother who was 
busy getting supper. 

What did his mother call back? 


A. I don’t fcnoiY where it is. You will just have to look 

for it yourself. 

'B. Don't bolher me. You should be more careful. You’re 

always losing things. 

C. Try looking in the corner with your other things. If 

you can't find it, perhaps we can get some other piece of 
rope which Would do. 

No. 7 

Bill wns playing ball with his friends in the back 3'ard. It \vas Bill's 
turn at bat. Suddenly Bill’s mother came to the back door. 
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'*rve lold yon not to play ball in ihc hack y-ard,^’ slic iilioiilucl. 
*'Go and play some place else.” 

Bill did not ivnnt to lose liis liini at bat, As soon n^H his mother 
had gone in, lie called to the pitcher. “JuM give me iny Uini anil then 
Wc’H quit." The pitcher ihrciv :i fast ball. Bill swung. I’lic bat 
cracked, and the hall sailed lliroiigli the kitchen window with a crash. 
Hill's mcitUer came riiniuug out of the house, 

Whnt did .she say? 

A. Come right in the house you bad boy. Yoirrc going to 

get punished for tliia. 

B. See what haa happened 1 Now yon will liavc lo pay for 

it out of youv spcndiiiR money. 

C. Bill, I (old yon to play ball somewhere else. Now see 

what has liappcncil. 

A' ( 7 , S 

John’s hand reached out for the iic.vt branch of the big apple tree. 
He would soon be able to reach his airplane which was caught in the 
tree. Suddenly his foot slipped. There was a ripping sourKi, and 
John fovmd himself flat on the gvornid. lie got to Uis feet. lUa Imiid 
was bleeding from a big scratch, and his coat was bailly ripped. 

John hurried into the house, "AIoilici',” lie cried, "1 fcM out of (he 
apple tree. Look at iny hand. Look at my co.nt." 

What did John's niolhcr say? 

A. Come, I wdll put a bandage on ymir hand and then 

I will mend your coat. 

n. You should not have climbed in the ti cc. Now come, 

nnd I will fix your hand. 

C. Look at your hniul and coat. Yon will just liave to 

wear the coat w'ith a big rip In it. 

No. 9 

Frank could not help whistling as he went home from school. He 
WMiitcd tn run but lie did not dare. He was afraid he W'oiild nuiss 
liis pictiii'c. The teacher bad said it was the best pi cm re in the class. 
Frank remembered that Uis raoilicr ivas having company that uftcLnaQii. 
He hoped that liis mo the r would show tlicni the picture too. 

When Fianlc reached home, there were several ivoincii talking witli 
his mother. Frank tip-toed in and showed the pieiiire to hei. "d'lie 
teacher said it tvas the bc.st picture in tlie cl.iss,” he ex pi .lined. 

Whai did Frank's mother say? 

You should ii^t bi'ag. Go iioAv nnd don't inteiTLipt as 

it is not polite. 

11. It 13 very nice, but don't intcirupt me now when 1 have 

company, 

C. T'liai's a very good picture. I will show it (o our 

company. 
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No, 10 

Ray and his two friends Jerry and Tom were hard at work on 
the floor of Ray's living room. They had colored paper, shears, paste 
and crayons. With these they were making masks for Halloween* 
Rsiy cut a lot of red papet into fine pieces. 

‘'I’m going to make a devil mask," he sakl, 'Svith red hair and 
bl ack horns/' 

“I’m making a pumpkin head," said Jerry. 

"Are you sure your mother won’t mind all this stuff on the floor?” 
asked Tom. 

Just then they heard the front door open and shut and Ray’s mother 
caune into the room. 

Wliat did she say? 

A. It is all right to cnte^i't.iin your company, but be sure 

to clean up everything when you are through. 

B Clean up tills mess right now. You should know better. 

Always making extra workl 

C. Those look like good masks. 13c sure to pick up the 

scraps when yon arc tli rough. 

No. li 

There was once a boy named Jack who got in with a bad gang of 
boys, These boys taught Jack how to steal candy. One boy would 
get the attention of the storekeeper while another boy stuffed candy 
in his pockets. 

Finally, however, Jack was not quick enough and the storeman caught 
Jack. He called a policeman who took Jack home and told Jack’s father 
what had happened. The father talked to Jack seriously for a long 
tirnc about how bad it was to steal. Jack promised that he would 
never steal again. 

A short time after this while Jack was standing by some candy in 
a drug store, the drug store man was called out back of the store 
to talk with some carpenters who were repairing the building. 

What did Jack think and do then? 

A, Jack wanted the candy very much so he quietly slipped 

a few pieces into his pocket. 

B. Jack wanted the candy hut he kept himself from taking 

any, 

C. To keep from taking the candy Jack had to leave the 

store so that lie would not be tempted. 

A^o. 12 

John and two other boys were throwing snowballs at each other in 
the school yard. The two other boys threw at John and then ran. 
John was just throwing at them when o teacher came out 
She took John to the princip.il. 
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“Yon know il's against tiic rules lo lliiow snowhnlls*^ saiil the 
principal. “Po you have nuytUing to sny for yourself?" 

Wliat tlicl John say? 

A. John diti not want lo tell on the oilier hoys so he said, 

“No, I have nothing to say. I was in the ivroiig/' 

II. John said, ‘‘I was throwing snowballs, Init if yon w'oii’t 

punish me, I’ll promise never to do it again." 

Cv I was only dcfeaduig itiyaeU^ The titU<ir hoys threw 

at rnc lirst and I threw hack at them. 

A^o. 13 

The big football gnine betivccii West High School aiul East High 
School was on. The East High team was imicli lienvicr, hut the West 
High team had managed to tic the score hy hard work and the smart 
playing of tlicir star, Ted IJrown, 

Now there was only a minute left to play and West High was only 
five yaj-da from the gotil line. If Ted could put the hall over, West 
High would win. 

The West High team went into a huddle. "Lcl’.s try a play right 
llirougli the line,” Ted suggested. 

"No, no,” said Fred Fuller, “throw me a pass. We've gained a 

lot on that.” 

”Tliat\i Just Jt,” said Ted. "They expect a pass now but they 

don't expect a play through the line.” 

But all the other players agreed \%Mth Fred Fuller. They wanted to 
try a pass hecaiise it had worked he fore. Ted finally said he would 
try a pass. The play was called. Four East High men were on top of 
Fred before he could even get started. Ted tried to pass lo another 
man but East High was ready for him too and the pass was incom- 
plete. Just then the whistle blew and the game was over. 

Ted and the rest of the team ran tu the dressing room. He fell 
miserable beenuse they had been so close lo winning.. 

What did he say lo the other hoy.s when they got inside? 

A. Wei! felfowa, it's too bad we lost, but we played a 

good game- Belter hick next time. 

B. If you all hadn’t been ho dumb and had listened lo me, 

we would linvc won the game. 

C. I could kick myself. If I had only been a little (piickcr 

in throwing that pass, we itiiglit have won, 

No. 14 

As Edward was going to schooli he saw sharp glass ah over the 
sidewalk where someone had dropped a milk bottle. He stepped over 
the glass and hurried on. 

After school had started, George who was often tardy, came crying 
into the classroom. His knee was bleeding badly- 
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“I -waa run nine to school to keep from being latCi” he told the 
ieachei\ '‘I didn't see the glass on the sidewalk and I slipped and 
cut iny knee,'’’ 

What did Edward think when he heard this? 

A. It serves Geoige right! If he started to school on 

li 1110*1 he ^voiild not need to run. 

It's all my fault! If 1 had pushed that glass off the side- 
walk, iheic would not have been an accident. 

-C, Whoever dropped that milk bottle in the fiist place 

should have cleaned it up. 

No. 15 

]3ill sat on the back porch with his arm around his dog Resc. He 
felt sad. His parents had tokl him that morning that he would have 
to get rid of Rex because he snapped at strangers. Just then his 
mother came out the back door. 

“I am going across the street to see Mrs. Jones/' she said. 

As she went around the corner of the house, Rex got up and fol- 
lowed her. Bill started to play with his ball. Just then he heard the 
screech of aiiiomobile tires followed by a cra.sh'. Aa Bill ran around 
the corner of the house, what did he see? 

A. His mother had been hit by a car, 

B. Rex had been hit by a car. 

— C. His mother and Rex were safe. Two cars had collided. 

Below nre reproduced the pupil behavior rating scales which were filled 
out by teachers. In the original format each scale appeared on a separate 
sheet. 

place a mark before the number under each heading which best 
desciil)e.s the pupil ns you have observed him. 

A. Does the pupil tend toward reserve or toward open display of 
feelings? 

1. Very reserved, seldom displays feelings, rarely expresses 

personal thoughts; may tend to be “poker-faced”; often 
hard to tell what is going on inside; one of the most 
reserved children in the cla.'js. 

-2. A more reserved child than the average, may sometimes 

express feelings or pcr.'ional thoughts if drawn out, but 
less expresjiivc than most in the class. 

-3. Displays his emotions and feelings about as much as 

the average child in the class. 

f. A more open and less reserved child than the average; 

expresses feelings anti thoughts quite fieely, usually easy 
to tell ho\Y lie feels, 

— 5. Emotions very rarely concealed; holds nothing back; 

gives uninhibited expression to thoughts and feelings. 
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B. I3ocs the pupil tiiiul In be (|uarrcIsoiiiu or pencil able? 

1. Fie(|iienily starts (piarrc)s, rirKUTiiciiLs, or fip^bis; sbous 

iniicli liostilit}' toward ollicia; ([iiiak to Lake offense; one 
of tlic most aggressive cliiUlicii in the class. 

-2r More (piarrelsoine and ‘aggress tlian the as^eiage but 

not one of the most aggressive in the class. 

Abowt Uke the average cUild m ibe c^ass. 

i. Likes to keep die ponce more than llic average cluki; is 

usually friendly with everyone; sclclom gets iiiLo n c|tiarrel 
or disagreement. 

Sr Very peaceable disposition, never starts qtiarj‘cls ; one 

of the least aggressive ami most pcacca.ble diildreii tii the 
class. 


C. IIqw much confidtnec docs the pupil have b\ bimseU? 

1. Practically always lins coiiiidoiice in liiiiisclf, a liigli 

degree of self-nssuraacc; has faith in hia ability In suc- 
ceed and in his own ideas and skill; one of llie most self- 
confident ill die class. 

2 , More scU-coiifidenee dinn the average ahUoiigh not one 

of the most self -con fulciit in the class. 

3. About as much sclf-confideiiec as flic nvcingc child. 

Not as much self-coiifulciicc as the average although not 

one of the least self-conlidcnt in the class. 

— 5* Pupil has very Uulc confidence in hiiuscif; nearly always 

experts to fail; hence he ma}* shrink Liack from attcmpllng 
anything, (May look to others for a pa Hern to follow 
rather tliaji doing his own think big; “yes” man type.) 
Among the least sclf-conbdcnt in the class, 

D. Is the pupil more concerned with inner tboiiglits or with liis immedi- 
ate suiToiiiuIinga ? 

1. Often seems to he concerned Avith inner thoughts or day- 

drenins rather tlian with the ivork at hand or what is 
going ou around him. ‘'Out-nf-dua-world*’ most of tUu time. 

2. Sometimes daydreams or slips off into inner thoughts. 

Ila.s more of this tendency than the average but not so 
extreme as some in the class. 

3. Keeps his mind on hia surroundings generally, all hough 

he may daydieaiii aometimea. About like the average child 
in the class. 

f. Keeps his mind almost always on immcrliatc environment. 

Daydreams very seldom. 

5. Attention always concentrated on surroundings, on work^ 

or aotivitics in wliicli he is engaged or what is going on 
around him. Not imaginative or introspective. 
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E, How wel-l does Lhc pupil belisive in school? 

1. Alwai/s in dilKculty, acts up in class, vioUtes school roles, 

one of the most diflicillt children in the class. 

2, A troublesome child who frequently acta up but not one 

of the worst in the class. 

3- School behavior U about like that of the average child 

in the class. 

-4, Bettei-thnn-average behavior, a pupil who almost always 

does whnt is expected of him although not one of the very 
best behaved in the class. 

5. One of the very beat behaved In the cUss^ tvn ovitatandlng 

pupil in this respect. 

F, Does the pupil seek to draw attention to himself or does he avoid 
haying nttention directed toward him? 

1. Constantly seeks to draw attention to himself, desires 

to aUvnys he In the spotlight; may use either socially ap- 
proved methods such as frequently offering to perform 
errands and services for teacher, seekiug to be a class or 
lesson leader, to recite or perform before group, or may 
use socially disapproved methods such as seeking to en- 
gage in chatty conversation, bothering with unneccssaiy 
questions, osuntatioualy walking about roam, etc.; among 
the greatest nttention seekers in the class. 

— 2. Frequently seeks attention but not as extreme in this 

respect ns the hind of child described above. 

3. Seeks nttention about us much ns the average child. 

4 , Seems to avoid attracting attention, rarely puts himself 
forward, somewhat ahy^ 

5. Very shy, seems to be iincomfortable if the attention 

of others is directed toward him, seeks to remain In the 
background at all times, avoids situations xyhere he will 
be natked. 
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I. THE HYPOTHESIS AND ITS THEORETICAL 
BACKGROUND 

This thesis proposes to investigate the effects of two aspects of social 
training, those of social class and sex role, on the personalities of a group 
of 30 early-adolescent children of the upper-lower and lowcr-inidcllc social 
classes (the “Common Man*’ g*‘ouping). 

It is hypothecated that (a) the boys and the girls, as two sub-grmips 
within tlie total group of 30, possess certain personality characteristics typical 
of each sex; {h) this entire group of 30 children possess certain personality 
characteristics t 5 ^pical of the total group of 30* 

This study is undertaken to determine what these respective scx-typicnl 
and group- typical personality constellations arc. 

The above hypothesis is based on a number of propositions which arc in 
turn derived from a body of anthropological and psychological research and 
theory. It is liere proposed that the total American society is striictii rally 
divisible into a number of social classes; that each of these social classscs 
ma 3 ' be considered, for the purposes of this study, to be a definable sLib- 
culturc; that as such, a social class has its owji definite social expectations 
of the behavior of each of its members and trains them to conform to these 
expectations; that it expects different behaviors of its male and female 

trains each child to conform to the behaviors approved by the sub-culturcf 
and within this general emphasis trains each girl and boy to confoim to tlu’ 
approved scx-rolc of that social class or sub-culture; that the social-class^ 
defined training produces a personality constellation t^^pical for the children 
of that social class; that the sex-differcntiatcd expectations and tfainin^i 
therefor produces a constellation of personality characteristics typical of tlit^ 
girls and a constellation typical of the boys. 

This chapter will discuss the body of concepts and .evidence relevant tP 
these propositions. 

It is essential that a study in an area with as many points of controversy 
as personality include working definitions of the terms and concepts o^ 
wJiich it makes use. Accordingly, in tlie following theoretical discussion, 
number of such terms will be defined in footnotes with the following thre^^ 
criteria in mind i (^) The definition must be in close accord with at leas^ 
one set of currently accepted concepts and evidence. (/^) ^ludilications 
the accepted versions must not result in their distortion but should sciv^ 
to make tlieir application to the present problem more readily discernibk' 
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{c) Once t]\c (Icfinitioii is made, it must not be used thereafter in this 
report in any other way than the stated definition allows, 

'riic gatlicriiig-togcthcr of complex anthropological findings on individual 
cultures for comparative study by writers such as Ruth Benedict, Linton, 
Kroeber, Margaret Mead, Malinowski, has cstabllslied that each culture'’ 
has its own patterns of social expectation for what it considers appropriate 
behavior for each of its meinhcr-individuals. Furtlicr, it was found that as 
each culture varies in its social expectations and trains its children to con- 
form to them, the personalities of the members of each culture vary corre- 
spondingly. Also, the social expectations for the individual wltliin a society- 
were found to be by no means uniform. Rather, these varied with his 
assigned social rolc^ wluch was based on his age, his sex, the social status 

Hiiifiure: A sociely's ways of behaving arc formula ted in its folkways, mores, 
valuc-systcjiis, amt inslhulioos — ways of behaving which are passed on from one 
gene ration to the next. These socially- defined ways of be having or “culture 
pniterns" lend (o inter-rcinle with one another so as to form n coordinated pattern 
of Social living typical for a stated social unit or society — that is, society may be 
termed tlie form, ciiluire the content. It is this coordinated overall pattern of 
social behaviors which identifiea one society as a unit distinct from other ssocieties, 
and which, for this study, will be regarded as n “culture." 

'^Society is here taken to denote an inierncting aggregate of individuals, spatially 
located, whose internctions occur according to a framework of relationships. Tlie 
systems of social relations ns practiced within this framework, although dlficr- 
cniinbic, are interlocking and interdependent to varying degrees. These sysletm 

of socini yc/atioijs (cquivnint terms; social group, social structure) may, for the 

purpose of socini analysis, be treated either as identifiable entities — separate social 
structures — or as interacting variables within a total configuration. The family 
is one example of such a system of social relations, the peer group is another, the 
schonl 154 another, T'hc tendency in this study will he to consider such a system 
of Mici.ll relations within a society ag an identifiable, analyzable social entity, 
rather llinii ns an interacting variable making up and affecting that total social 
configurntion which is society, 

\Soiial Rvh: Society has been defined ns an aggregate of individuals' interacting 
ill accordance with a framework of relationships. Each system of social relations 
within this framework provides a niimher of positions or statutes for its various 
nK-m!>crs, with different degrees and kinds of prestige assigned to each st.itus by 
society. Society ascribes n complex of altitudes, values, and beliaviora to each 

of ihcHc statuses, which the person who occupies n paiticular status is expected 

lo assume. 'Phis complex of culture- pat terns assigned to a given stiTtiis is one’s 
expected social role. Most cultures, however, recognize limited degrees of variance 
in social roles; complete rigidity is cliaracleiisiic of only a few. 

The roles \Ylilch indi vidua Is in n social group assign one another, then, depend 
(tartly upon the behaviors and pattern of relationslupa which the pnrliciihir group 
gives lit each participating member and partly upon the ways in W’hicli the indl- 
vidunrs needs allow him to assimilate and lead him to modify his assigned role 
(the **iniii<viJua! social roic’*) • both are aspects or factors in social role. 
term is used here essentially in the societal rather d\an the individual sense; die 
assigimicnt by social groups, such as the family, peer group, social class, of a social 
ri>ic 10 each of members, provides for the individual a ceitaiii uniformity of 
voc’ial experience wiihin thiit social group. 

Since tlie individual participates simultaneously in a nninber of social groups 
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level into which he was born, and his place in the particular social group 
with whicli he was interacting, such as the peer group, family, social status 
group. Such cultural expectations and training therefor provided the in- 
dividual with a certain uniformity of social experience. 

One of the major areas of study of the effects of a clearly-dc fined social 
role on the personalities of a social group has been in the area of scx-rolc.* 
Margaret IMead’s studies, in particular, have shown that societies assign a 
different social role to each sex, that the uniformity of social experience 
along sex-differentiated lines produces sex-typical personalities within a cul- 
ture, and that these sex-typical personalities vary from culture to culture as 
the sex-role expectations and training therefor vary. 

Miss Mead's well-known study, i^^.v and Temperament in 'Three Trhmtive 
Societies (55), as an example, has documented the apparently direct rela- 
tionship between culturally-approved patterns of behavior for each sex and 
the "typicar' male and female personality for that culture. She found 
in three closely neighboring (but non-communicating) New Guinea tribes 
three very different sets of sex-typical personalities: (a) Both the Arapesh 
man and woman were typically un aggressive, cooperative, affectionate, con- 
cerned with the proper upbringing of their children, with sex not a powerful 
drive in their lives — aspects of the generally-accepted feminine role of our 
culture, (b) Both tile Mundugumor man and woman were typically aggres- 
sive^ active^ competitive sind vindictive, little interested in their cliildren’s 
welfare, positively sexed — aspects of the generally-accepted masculine loic 
of our culture, (^r) The Tchambuli man played the passive role in the 
love-making patterns, was vain, jealous of other men, unsure of himself, the 
stay-at-home: aspects of the feminine role of our culture. The Tchambuli 
woman, on the other hand, took the dominant and favors-glving role in 


(systems of social rctntions), he will simultaneously be assigned n number of 
(iiaualiy inteireUted) social roles, one for each status he occupies NvUhiii each 
system of relations in ivhich he paitioipates. His social role will as n result vary 
for each system of relations; it is George Mead’s theory that personality dcvelopinciU 
consists essentinlly of the individual’s inner process of integration of these varyliiB 
roles. 

*l^e,v-R6U : — Sex is one of the three {class, age, sex) societal variables which 
cut across or segment all social structures within a society. However, a social 
class, similar nge-groiip, or siinilar-scx gioiip are in themselves dilFerentiable social 
groups. Society assigns each of the sexes a social role ‘whlc/i ij by no mrans 
identical noltli their respective biological voles (as anthiopological studici< liavc 
established) bul includes the biological role as one oj its com pancuts. Each culture 
(or siib-ciilture) defines for itself what the respective social roles of tlie sexes arc 
and how that social role sh.ill allow fur or incorporate biological role. I his social 
role which society assigns on the basis of sex is the individual's sex-iole. Ilenccj 
by definition, the individual has a uniformity of social experience along sex-differ- 
eiUiated lines. 
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)vc-injilnnt;, Avas iiosscssivc towards her male, was impersonfi!, managing, 
lie active lucad-winner: aspects of the masculine role of oiir culture. 

In each of these cultures, the respective sex-roles AVere considered to be 
kc appropriate ones for each sex and girls and boys avcfc trained from 
arlicst years to conform to them. 

Limited deviations from the ‘*scx-t)'picar* cultural stereotype have been 
Diiiul to be permissible in most “simple’^ societies studied by anthropologists 
6(3). In a more complex society such as ours, where class and ethnic 
roups may be considered sub-cultures/' there may be variation in the ap- 
roved personality stereotype from sub-culture to sub-culture. 

'f'liesc findings, together Avith the results of numerous biological and psy- 
liological experiments nii tile nature of learning, liave established that the 
ulividuars social behavior, which biologists, psychologists, and pliilosoplicrs 
f our western culture had long termed “instinctual’* or innate, was in 
ctuality learned behavior — bcliavior patterns passed on from generation to 
eiicration through social conditioning Avithin our particular culture, 
CurnMit theories on personality dcvelopnicut represent, liowcvcr, some 
inc! of integration of these two apparently opposed schools of thought: 
Hint may be termed the “biological viewpaint” vs. the “sociological view- 
oirU.“ '^riic “biological scliool” laid stress on the “inherent nature” of the 
uiiian animal as tlic key factor in personality; it is man’s need to satisfy 
is “instincts'* or “basic drives’* which leads liim to bcliavc in the ways lie 
oes. Tile dilferent stages of personality development are due primarily 
) physical and therefore instinctual maturation factors, especially of the 
}xual drive, aiul to the extent to Avliich man's social relations satisfy or 
iwart his iiistiiictiial drives as they develop. Living is visualized as a con- 
tan t struggle betAVi'cii individual demands and societal demands. Mc- 
)ougal, Freud, and to some extent Gcscll, represent the “biological view- 
oifit.” 

'Flic “sutiological sdiool’* on tlie other hand, emphasized the role which 
lilt Ural expectations play in the formation of personality. Each child was 
'eii as nothing more than a bundle of capacities and potentialities at birtli; 
is his social experiences Avhicli give tiics.c potentials form and expression, 
lie organism is merely the form or mold which contains the personality; 
Jcial learnings provide that content. The social group is prior to tlic incli- 
idiial and it provides clear-cut conceptions of the kinds of behavior it expects 


^'Suff-Cuititre is licrc used lo refer to n specific group within a culture has 

iiUiirc pailcrus liistinclivc of ilself (ns well as sharing in the overall cultural 
ailcrns). 
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of each individual. Each child is thus bom into a structured situation which 
determines most of his social experiences from t]ic jnonicjit of lijs birt)?. His 
behavior is approved or disapproved^ rewarded or punished, in accord with 
its degree of conformity with social expectations, By such ‘'social con- 
ditioning" (viz. Miller and Dollard’s "Social Learning Thcor)^") (56)» 
the individual is trained to conform to the behavior patterns set for him 
by his culture at the various age levels. "Growing up" tluis involves learning 
to channelize one's basic drives into the expression-channels provided by 
society. 

Since each person participates simultaneously in several sj'stenis of social 
relations, he has an equivalent number of social roles to learn. In early ycars^ 
the child learns each of his roles through social interaction as he comes to 
perceive and to participate in the various relational systems: family, peer 
group, school, church, community^ Personality development or niaturiuion 
consists of this process of learning the various social roles assigned by society 
and of integrating them into a balanced personality structure (52). Cul- 
ture patterns would thus seem to be omnipotent and inexorable: cadi cliild 
is turned out a rubber stamp of his social environment. Apparently social 
change could occur only through the introduction of extraneous factors into 
a socicty- 

Thc biological theory, on the one hand, ovcrloolrs the role culture plaj^s 
in determining the ways in which basic drives may be expressed (or not 
expressed): cultural patterns can and do drastically modify the expression 
of physiological needs by channelizing them into approved channels, The 
sociological theory, on the other hand, attributes an ovcrly-static role to the 
individual organism: it tends to overlook the dynamic components of per- 
sonality which stem from the individual’s particular pattern of needs, his 
inner reaction to, picture and organization of his social experiences, and the 
extent to which such reactions can lead him to modify his social cnviLonmcnt, 
either by acting back on that reality itself or by creating his own idiosyncratic 
picture of social reality or both. 

Current pc rsojiaJit}'^ theories give a place to botli tlic organic and tlie social 
factors in personality development as the preceding paragraph has initllncd. 
Unfortunately, however, there appears still to be a cleavage in approach, 
but a cleavage of a different nature. It seems to derive from the point 
of reference" taken by the particular theorist or rescarclicr involved ; social- 
individual inter-relationships, or inner processes. 

Tluis, what may be termed the social-psychological approach is coiiccjned 
with the relationship between the individual’s social experiences and the 
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Ijcisoii.ility characteristics lie develops, while what may be termed the theo- 
retical and the clinical-psychological groups, as represented by Gardner Mur- 
phy, the Nco-Ficiidians, and Carl R. Rogers respectively, treat social cx- 
pcrlciice as part of the organism^s raw sensory data of perception and arc 
concerned witli the inner processes by which all its sensory data, physiological, 
physical, social, arc organized into a coherent personality. 

Ill spite of this split, the essential tenets of George Mead’s theory of per- 
sonality development already briefly outlined, stand up well — in fact, recent 
evidence accruing from the research on therapy carried on by Carl Rogers 
and his students seem to be 'Tilling in’* some of the internal, dynamic con- 
comitants of Mead’s theory (65), If we modify Mead’s theory by attributing 
to the individiia! orgnnisiii greater capacity to select its particular social 
experiences and to react back on its social environment, wc would seem to 
have as adequate a formulation as our present knowledge allows. 

JX'ivis and HaWghurst’s forniijiatjon (J6) that personality can best be 
studied in terms of two basic interacting systems of behavior, which arc some- 
^rliat analogous to the two possible definitions of social role given supra, 
^eenls to provide the suggested modification of Mead’s theory. These two 
interacting systems of actions, feelings, thoughts arc seen as: {a) The cul- 
tural, (earned by the individual from his basic social groups: family, age- 
group, sex-group, social-class group, etc, {h) The individual, derived in 
part from unique genetic factors, in part from learning factors, and made 
up of responses to organic, affcctional and chance factors, including deviation 
of a child’s training from the standard cultural norm of this group. This 
fornuilation has hcen derived from extensive investigations of tUe effects on 
cliilclrcii’s personalities of the various child-rearing methods practiced by 
different class and ethnic groups. 

Froiii this formulation, and the anthropological evidence presented, we 
may [lostiilate that commonality of social experience among individuals 
should result in two types of personality characteristics witJiin each indi- 
vidual : those shared in common with others of his social group and those 
wliich arc individually unique. This study makes use of this definition and 
assumes tliat there arc ciiltii rally-derived components of personality, that is, 
those which arc shared in common with others of the same social group, 
and will int/ 2 rcst itself primarily in these aspects of personality. 

It should be recognized that anthropological data concerning the rela- 
tionship between social-training patterns and personality, as cited so far, 
have tended to lean heavily toward describing the overt or socially-obscrvable 
aspects of personality. The individual’s inner emotional and mental rc- 
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actions to Ills social experiences, to his assiy;ncd social role, to himself in 
relation to his social world, to others in relation to himself, to himself as 
such, arc not emphasized. Tlic lack would seem to he due to two cir- 
cumstances: one, that anthropologists until recent years were not aware of 
the necessity for obtaining such data,- two, psychological techniques suitable 
for discovering the covert, dynamic aspects of personality have hecn developed 
only recently. 

A limited but increasing number of cultural and group studies, ii\ whicli 
such inner aspects of personality were investigated through tlie medium of 
projective techniques, arc showing an essentially similar kind of relationship 
between social-training patterns and inner personality characteristics (15, 
35, 71), The relationship does not appear to be as direct a one as in the 
ease of the overt aspects of personality: each individual has his own charac- 
teristic ])atteins of inner response. However, when the “inner lives” of 
groups of persons with similar intra-group hut different inter-group train- 
ing were compared, uniform intra-group similarities and inter-group differ- 
ences were found (35). It is essentially this procedural approach which is 
utilized in this study. In spite of individual unhiiieness, it wcnild seem that 
one human animal is siiflicicntly like anotlicr human animal to react with 
similar emotional and mental patterns wlicn hotli have been subjected to 
similar social stimuli applied over a pciiod of time. 

Projective techniques may be brielly described as psychological tools where- 
by an individual is induced to reveal more of the covert components of lus 
personality traits than he ordinal lly shows in his physical and verbal bc- 
Iiavior (34). Such techniques provide a “free” stimulus situation which is 
highly provocative of response and which forces a minimum of external 
structuring on the individuals responses, It is assumed tliat the tested per- 
son’s responses represent a projection of (n) his own inner emotional world, 
(b) his private conception of the world about him, (r) the kinds of efforts 
lie makes to relate himself to what he conceives to be reality. In so pro- 
jeetingj he is objectifying “those tendencies and determijiants of the per- 
sonality which characterize the inclividuars private world of meanings and 
which are molivating of his behavior and expressive movements, of his 
verbal and artistic productions*’ (34, p. 2). 

The normative problem in regard to the interpretation of projective 
techniques is operative in this study. What docs it mean when a person 
is characterized as having “pour ability to organize mentally,” or as having 
a “high level of anxiety” — “poor” with regaid to what standard, “high” 
witli regard to what standard? This kind of question cannot be answered 
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as unequivocally by a projective test as it can by a psycJiometric test; how- 
ever, wiiat is lost in the interim (until further research leads to a more 
and more exact anstver) by a less than conipletciy objective interpretation, 
is, in the opinion of investigators in the field of personality, more than 
compensated for by the richness and coherence of the personality data that 
the use of projective techniques provides, 

With tests whose increasing usefulness depends on the ''possibility of per- 
fecting the interpreter more than it does in perfecting the matcriaP’ (60, p. 
6), the idea of norms is essentially operative within th^ interpreter rather 
than ill the itself. The well-trained and experienced projective-test in- 
terpreter has two notions of a normative nature in mind when lie approaches 
a lest record (/?) Through his theoretical orientation and extensive diag- 
nostic experience, he has a clinical idea of what constitutes an adequate 
personal ity. That is, he judges the indivlduars functioning both in the 
light of what the subject’s actual potentialities arc and in the light of what 
is generally considered healthy personality organization and functioning for 
that individual's level of (level opment. (^) The latter consideration, that 
of a healthy personality per scj is also jipproaclied by the interpreter with a 
socially'oricntcd criterion in mind: lie makes use of the concept of "social 
iKirmality,” which implies that the individual is adjusting adequately to 
some social group without excessive anxiety and cost to himself. 

Hence, qualitative personality Jud gin cuts of a comparative or "degree” 
nature are primarily made on the basis of how the tested individual compares 
with his own potential, rather than on how he compares witli other persons. 

A number of stiuJics mule r taken during recent years in the longer-settled 
areas of oiir country by Warner and his students have xshown tliat tile con- 
cept of social class in the United Slates is something far more complex than 
merely economic groupings; that, indeed, a social class has many of the 
characteristics of a sub-culture in the anthropological sense ( 14, 18, 49, 70). 
1 hesc studies were on entire communities and used the open- in ter view 
inclhod of obtaining basic data, interviews wliicli allowed every adult indi- 
vidual in the community to place on the social scale his fellow- residents, 
and in so doing, himself, 

Warner’s study of Yankee City will here be used as the basis of dis- 
cussion, Income level proved to be only one of the many factors which were 
ioujid to enter into an individual’s neighbor-assigned place on the social 
Fcalc. Some of the social factors so discovered could be construed as closely 

/Tliia Blatcment is derived from B. Klopfcr and D. M. Kelley, The Rorschach Tech- 
nique ^ and from verbal com mvmca lion \V. V.. Henry. 
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related to income level, such as the part of town in wliicli the pci son resided, 
the kind of house (and grounds) in winch he lived, wlictlier he owned or 
related it, his amount of edvicatiun, whether his income came to him through 
fees, salary, weekly oi hourly wages, welfare assistance. But more subtle 
factors, such as the church attended, the public and private recreational 
patterns, the public social hehavior, taste in home furnisliingrs, the length 
of time the individual’s family had been resident in the coiuiniinity, the social 
clique associated with publicly and privately — in short, how and on what 
things income is spent, the social behavior patterns and associations, a whole 
system of valne-attitudcs — were the final arbiters of social status, Accord- 
ing to these standards of judgnicnt, two families at tlie same yearly income 
level could be placed as far apart socially as Inwer-iniddlc-class and Inwer- 
uj^per-chiss (on the scale evolved from the comntunily data), The “nouveau 
riche’* quickly find that there is much more to social mobility than a rise in 
income*, they must learn to spend it and to behave socially in ways acceptable 
to the group tlicy wish to be identified with — and to keep on trying for 
some time. Often, not they but perliaj^s their children accomplish the 
jump — if they train them appropriately and establish the “right connections’’ 
for them. 

From the data of these studies, the following six classes were (listirigiii5»h- 
ablc in tlic longer-settled areas of the United States: 

1. Lotiver-lonver (LL) : Income sporadic, usually receives some pub- 
lic relief, uuskLUed labor occupations, little education, mauey seen 
as something to he spent and not saved, live in slum areas, iiniii- 
hibilcd sexual and social behavior, lack of adherence lo and liclief in 
accepted (middle class) social palterns, no foimal associations. 

2. Uppfr-ion.;;er* {UL): Income (lirongh wages wlirli arc some- 
limes sporadic, trained in die semi-skilled Irndea and low-paid clerical 
jobs, money is seen as somctlilng to be saved and speiil carefully, live 
in m a I gin a I areas hut some allempt made at bouse or apartment 
malnlcnancc, some formal associations, little cilucaiion, cliurdi alle- 
giance is often close, respect for and attempt to imitate tlie social 
patlcrna and value-attitudes of tlie next liiglier class, often tlie deter- 
mining factor in which of the two lowei classes an individual is placed 
hinges on whether or not lie strives for middle-class values and be- 
liavior and displays “social responsihilily.” 

3. Lo^iurr-niiiitile* {LM)\ Income from wages, salary, or small 
business, regulai, training in skilled Iriidcs oi lowei -paid professions, 
money is a symbol of status and aciively striven for, live in small, Avell- 
kepL houses or apartments in moiiotoiioii'i but clean areas, close ciuncli 
allegiance, acceptance of and active following of tlie external social 
paltcins of ilic next bighci class: “keeping up with the Joneses” is the 
dominant value of the social ly-mobile of tliis class. 
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4. Vpper-tnirldlc {UM)i High income fiom salary or fees or large 
^nl^^inc^5SJ Irained in the more highly-educated professions and mana- 
gerial positions, Jive in choice residential areas, houses or apartments 
large and well-kept, self-conscious of their personal reputations, status 
in anti value to the community, extensive formal associations of the 
lie Ip-your-cornni unity type, represent to the community the virtues of 
hard >vork, private properly, high morality and self-discipline, aspirations 
towards the "cult u red*’ life. 

5. Ufidjicv-appa' {LU)'. Levd and. source of income^ as well as 
value nililudes, similar to the class below, but private property and 
dividends arc also a source of income, family has resided in the com- 
munity for at least two generations, large palatial homes in landscnped 
grounds, cornmiuiily participation on the charity-board and fiind-dona- 
lion level, sponsors of the "cidtural" activities in the community, highly 
"exclusive^' association pallcrns, the "new aristocracy." 

(i. Vpper-iippcr {UV): Similar level and source of income to the 
two classes below, hut arc very old families, who feel that "our families 
have always been the best people,*’ little comm unity participnlloQ 
except as social symbols of stability on important local and national 
occasions, mnn}'^ live on country estates outside the coinmunity and travel 
abroad a good deal, symbolrting their social distance, see themseWca as 
“lop of the heap" and the arbiters of their own social and private 
iichavjor. 

The clifTcieiit social classes have here been described primarily in terms of 
their diftcrciiccf?. However, since they all exist witliin the overall cultural 
framework of American society, they also sluir-e certain characteristics, par- 
ticularly the ^'adjoining” classes on the scale; tliere is not necessarily a clear- 
cut (lichotoiny between two such classes on all major class-differentiating 
chaiacteiistics; ifulecd, tlicy may be closely similar on certain characteristics. 
ICxaiupIes of such a situation arc the UL and LM classes, starred above, 
Fath as above described, they show similarity In their social value-systems, 
just as the LU and 1/17 classes arc similar in their source and level of in- 
come . Warner has pointed out that while the l/L and LM classes avc 
closely similar in their social values, the LL class as compared with the UL 
class is not, nor is the LM class in comparison with the UM class (73). 
For this icason, as well as the circuinstancc that the UL and LAI classes 
tcjgctlicr constitute approximately 70 per cent of the population of the Uniteil 
States, Warner has designated these two social classes taken together as the 
"Coiniiioii Man” social level (7l). The sample of children used in this 
sLiidy were drawn from this population group. 

TU^ec of of in the various class groups 

arc given in Table 1 as a reference point: the first is that for the entire 
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rAiJLi: 1 

VF.nCfNTAfJE or Till-. Por’in,AT10N IN TIIL Six Sot’IAl, Clacsfs 


Social Class 

United Staler 

Yankee Cily 

Michvesl 

Uppci’-iippcr 

Lorver-npper 

2% 

1.56 i •* 

(rounded) 

Uppcr-Tuiddle 

s 

10.22 

H (roiiiideil) 

Lower-middle 

30 

28.12 

3i (rounded) 

Upper- lower 

40 

32.60 

41 (rounded) 

Lower-lower 

20 

25.22 

14 (romuledj 

Unknown 

— 

M 

— 

Total 

100% 

J no.00% 



United States, as derived from 1940 Census data by Carson AIcGuirc of 
ibe Co\\A\wvttec. Hwm'^vw Uevclo^\me\\t', tUe vs tluvt nf Yankee. C\ly 

(70); the third is that of ^'IMidwest,'* the midwcsterii coiniiuinity wliicli is 
the home of the sample of children used in tins study (72). 

A scale of social status* the Index of Status Characteristics (I.S.C.), 
has hcen dcriVcd from the coiiinmnity data dcscrihed nhove, hy Warner and 
his associates (72). Althoiit^h tli.e I.S.C. is based on a conihination of four ob- 
jectively ascertainable variables closely related to economic factors: area lived 
in, house type, occup^^tiou, source of income, its use can predict tlie com- 
niunity-cvaliiated status of two families with, for example, the same income 
level, to be as far apart socially as the lower- mi (Idle and upper-upper classes, 
'Vo measure a family^s social status, the family is rated on each of these 
four characteristics on a 7'poiiit scale, and the average of tliese four ratings 
obtained. The higher this average rating, the higher the family’s social 
class status, An I.S.C* rating between 3*4 and 5.6 places a famdy in the 
upper-lower and lower-middle classes (the Common Man grouping). 

A number of studies in recent years wliicli have accepted the premise tliat 
a .“iocial class may be approached for stiidy as a sub-culture are accumulating 
evidence corroborative of this assumption. Parent-child and pcci-gioup re- 
lationships have so far been the focus of tliese studies, 1 be investigations of 
Davis and Havigluirst (16), Ericson (21), Nciigartcn (61) have shown 
inarlccd class differences in child-rearing practices and in tlic social behavior 
of children, puvall has discovered differences in attitudes toward parent- 
hood on the part of parents of various class and groujiings (19). 

The chain of evidence now contains all its 'essential links. have 

seen that; (a) Anthropological studies have established that there is a direct 
relationship between a culture’s social training patterns and the persoiv 
nlilies of the members of that culture, {b) The ciikurnlly-diffcr(?ntiatcd 
social role of males and females (their sex-role) produces a masculine and 
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a fcJninijio personality t5'pical for tlmt cultiirc. (^) Both individual and 
social factors arc operative in the development of the individual per^onalitv, 
I'hc dcvidopmv'nlL ot pyujettive Imci emWed itwtstigatuss tu dis- 

cover that covert [icrsonnlity characteristics arc also affected by cultural train- 
in^ patterns, (f) American society is structurally divisible into a number 
of social classes, each of which has many of the characteristics of a sub- 
culture even Avhile it shares characteristics in common with otlier social 
classes, (/) Tfic development of tlie Index of Status Characteristics has 
made it pos?iiblc to dcternime the sochil class status of a family, given cer- 
tain objective evidence. (//) Studies whicli have utilized the anthropological 
appioacli to social class have shown that there arc definable cultural differ- 
ences in child training and social behavior among the American social classes. 

It is, accordingly, hypotliccatcd that the social class and sex- role training 
of a group of early-adolescent girls and boys of the Common Man social 
level has led to their development of a personality constellation typical of 
the entire group,, and of personality constellations typical, respectively, of the 
l)fJ3's and the girls as sub-groups within the total group. 



II. 'nZEDA7'A 

This invcstiRjitioii is based on extensive ancl intensive ease-stud}^ inatcriah 
on 30 children, 15 girls and 15 hoys, studied from the ages of 10 to 14 (1942- 
1946). These materials were gathered, analyzed, iind interpreted as part 
of the Midwest^ Research Project conducted by the staff of tlic Committee 
on Uuman Development of the University of Chicago, The purpose of 
the study was to investigate character and personality development during 
later childhood and adolescence. A series of publiciitions on the results of 
this study are in the process of preparation. 4' his project will hereafter he 
referred to as the “character study.” 

The original samjdc of children chosen for this group-rescaich project 
consisted of all children residing in 1942 in the small cily of Midwest 
who had been horn in the yQ.iiv 1932, 149 children in all.^ liegiiming at 
the age of 10 in 1942, these children were examined physically and given 
u number of psychometric, sociomctric, and other specially-formulated tests 
at intervals throughout the study. Early in the project, 36 of these children 
were selected from their total age-group for intensive study. 'Fhese 36 chil- 
dren were given certain additional intelligence, aptitude, and personality 
tests (including projective tests), and they, theiv parents and their teachers 
were interviewed at intervals throughout the study. 

These 36 children compare with their total age -group on the two 
variables of social-class status and sex distribution as shown in 'Fable 2. 4 'hey 

TAliLIi 2 

Comparison of Tiit: “CiiARACTHR-SruDY” Group With Thker Ace Group on Sex and 

SOCIAE SiA'lUS 

IiUciiHivi'ly-stiidifd 
Age group (iioiip 


Selection variable 

Number 

l^cr cent 

Nil mb Cl i 

*er cent 

Sex 

]lovH 

55 

46 

18 

50 


Girls 

65 

5+ 

18 

50 


Total 

120 

100 

36 

100 

Social class 

U pi)cr 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

Status 

Upj)er -mill die 

3 

3 

1 

3 


Lower-middle 

24 

20 

9 

25 


Upper-lower 

72 

60 

21 

58 


Louver-lower 

21 

17 

5 

14 


Total 

120 

100 

36 

100 


''Name fictitious. 

number llucliiated from year to year and from test (n test because some 
aliildien left ibc comnninity (anil n'cie noi icplaced by oibcrs ivlu) may lia\’e come 
in) and others ^vere absent from school at the times a particular lesi was given. 
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were on’ginrilly selected on the basis of being ^'iidjusted'* and "unadjusted/* 
as defined by the following coinjiosite criterion: The "adjusted*' boys and 
girls were judged to be those Avho received scores in the top quarter on at 
least three of the following measures: Reputation Ratings (Item 22 be- 
low); Sociometric "Who's Who in Our Group” (Items 26a belcw) ; Cali- 
f(»riiia Personality Test (Item 15 below) ; Field Worker's Social Adjustment 
Rating and Social Development Rating. Ten girls and seven boys were 
selected for intensive study as "adjusted” on this basis (the original tenta- 
tive "adjusted” listing contained 16 girls and eight boys), 

TIic "unadjusted” boys and girls were judged to be those who received 
scores in the lowest quarter on two or three of the five above-itemized 
ineasiiics, ns well as receiving a number of the following kinds of scores; 
high uncertainty score on the Chicago Interest Inventory (Item 17 below); 
high dislike score on the same instrument; high aggressive score on the same 
iiisLruincnt; the field worker's opinion that the child was "unadjusted”; 
teachers' opinions that the child was ''unadjusted”; school achievement two 
qujir tiles below tested ability. Seven girls and 10 boys were selected for 
jntcMisivc study as "unadjusted'' on this basis (the original tentative "unad- 
justed” listing contained 11 girls and 15 boys)^ A boy and a girl were 
added later from the "middle" range. 

The results of the subsequent thorough case-study of each of these children 
cast a good deal of doubt on the adequacy of these selection criteria. The 
projective techniques, in particular, revealed every shade of "adjustment” 
and "unadjustnicnt” in each of the two groups selected as "adjusted” ajid 
"unadjusted/’ in terms of the projective techniques interpretive criteria given 
in the first chapter. The impression grew among the research stuff that the 
selection criterion had in actuality been more of an index of social conformity 
tiuui a mcuKiire of psycliological adjustment or unadjustment. 

It was not believed necessary to test these impressions statistically at the 
time the writer’s study wns undertaken, since she proposed to investigate an 
area wliicli was unrelated to the purposes of the original study. It was 
tliercforc assiiined that the described selection procedure had not biased the 
data for the purposes of the current study. However, the later derivation 
of a eonstelUtiou of group- typical personality characteristics raised the issue 
of the age-group representativeness of the sample used in this study. This 
question will be dealt with in Section III in connection witli the presentation 
of tile group-typical personality constellation. 

Each child had been assigned a code number for purposes of anonymity- 
This code miinber was prefixed by the letter "7"” for "lO-year-old,” as 7'-2, 
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in order to distinguish these eases from tlie '"S'" series of cases, a group of 
16-yeai-olds from the same coniiiiuiiity who had been studic*d by tlie Com- 
mittee on Human Development a few years previous. 

Nine kinds of data, representing the results of 29 instruments, were in- 
cluded in each of the 36 ease-studies, as listed below. The iiistiumcjits 
iiuinbcrcd 16 to 21 inclusive were developed especially for tlie character 
study and arc described briefly. 


I/iicrvienus 

1. By fifld workers, wiili the child, his or her parents, leacliors, 
Olliers in tlie coniinimity. 

Psychowciric Duta 

2 to l‘k Intelligence, aptitude, achieverneiu tests: UeviHctl Stanfoid- 
Binct, Forms L and Mj Frimary Mental Abilities, Otis, Ilellci’ue* 
Wcchsler, Corncll-Coxc ; Iowa Silent Ueajing, Miiiiicsota I’aper Foiin 
Board, Chicago Aasenibh'’, Minnesota Assejiibly, Poitcus Ma/c, Metro- 
politan Achievement, Stanford Achievcineni; school rank iind average 
grade. 

Sah)e{^l*s Repaiis: Checkluls 

15. CaUforiiia Personality Test. 

16. Family Uclatiojifi Questionnaire: Divided into 10 areas of (lueS' 
tions which were thought to be revealing of aflcctional family re- 
lationships, areas such as degree of approval-disapproval, confidenccH 
shared, interparent al tension, child's acceptance of liomc Hi and a ids, etc. 

17. Chicago Interest Inventory: Questioned whether (lie child liked, 
disliked, was indidcrent to or vin certain alnmt, activities classified into 
11 areas such ns sociabilil)', acceptance of impulse, aggression, ftinlasy, 
family, etc. 

18. Strength of Conscience Qiicsiionnairc : The child was asked to 
indicate *'IIow Bad Is It^' (very, very liad, bad, not good and not 
bad, all right) if a boy or girl his age did a listed miinbcr of “l»ad” 
things. He was also asked “IIow Would You Feel” if “you” did a 
number of “bad” tilings. 'I'lic numerical tliflercnce between the scoic 
on tlie (irst section and the score on the second section was taken to 
indicate “strength of conscience.” 

Subject's Repoiis: Ft re Rr spouse 

19. Emotional Response Test: The child was asked to indicate, 
anonymously, three things that had made him happy, sad, afraid, 
angry, ashamed, ns well as the best thing and the worst thing that 
could happen to him. 

20. Bavelas' Moral Ideology Test: Designed to get information 
on the child's "ollicial” moral ideology and on the surrogates who 
reward arid punish for good and bad behavior. The child was asked 
to write down three things a boy or girl of his age could do which 
would be good things to do and which would he praised and approved. 
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He Mas also asked M-ho vsfould praise or blame the boy or girJ for 
doing these three things. The some procedure was followed for tUvec 
bad tilings. 

21. Essays: The children were nskcci to write compositions on such 
topics as the following: A Perfect Saturday, The Person Pd Like to 
lie Like Wlicn I Grow Up, Three M'^isliea. 

Ralings 

22. Reputation Rnlings (Criterion Scores) by adults and age-mates. 

23. Behavior Rat Inga, by llic child's teachers. 

Projecfiiic Tedmqiics 

24. 'rhcinalic Apperception Test, sequence analysis and summary. 

25. Rorschach Test, sequence analysis and summary. 

Sociomeirh Data 

26. Analysis of (d) Character Gucss-Who, Who’s Who in Our 
Group, Social Persojialhy Giicss^Who, etc. {b) Friendship Sociogram. 

Physical Data 

27- Anthropometric ineasurciiicnts, health and energy ratings, anec- 
dotal reports. 

CyinUa] Case Cojifeyence ^iiuimatics 

28. Clinical Conference Summary No, 1, consisting of the pveseula- 
tiotf of the data from the above instruments according to the Concep- 
Inal Framework discussed nnd reproduced ns an appendix in the 
original thesis copy, ami the record of the staff discussion thereon. 

29. Clinical Conference Summary No, 2, consUting of the iiiieypreta- 
froit and cvalnniia}! of the data presented in Summary No. 1, nlao ac- 
cording to the conceptual framework already refer rod to, 

1 he procedure for presenting and analj^zing these data for each child in- 
volved seven steps on the part of the research staff. ^ 

1 he completed Jilc (older for each child contained all the abovc-clcscribed 
materials. It is important here to note that the present study would not 
have I)ccn possible without such a rich source of interdisciplinary data: one 
researcher could not have begun to collect as extensive and as complete in- 
furmation, nor could one person possess as many techniques and skills to as 
high a degree as were represented hy the personnel of the research staff, 
several of whom are recognized authorities in their particular fields. 

riiiity of these 36 intensively-studied children were selected by the writer 
for her investigation according to the following considerations: {ei) The 

“The writer was a research assistant with this project from October, 1946, to 
Juiw, 1947, * ' 
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cJiiltlrcn must represent a homogenous social urcmp. ]n order to inchule 
the largest sample possible, it was decided that the social status of the 
children selected should he what Warner has termed the ‘‘Comnuin Man*’ 
grouping: tltc lower-middle and upper-lower classes, Tliis first selection 
yielded 16 girls and 1 4 boys, {b) Since it was pic/crablc for statistical 
purposes to have an equal number of boys and girls, one of tlic LM class 
girls was eliminated on the basi^ that the value-system in her home was far 
more typical of the IJM class than the Ld/ class (her mother was tlie only 
motlicr of the LM group who was a college graduate and behaved like it 
at home and in the community). One of the LL class Ixjys, 7’-72, was 
added, both bccatrsc of his mother’s emphasis on mitIdU'-cIass values and be- 
havior in the home, and because of liis being tlie only one of the origiiud 
group of children ranked as LL in social class status to be at his age-giade 
level in 1946. He was, in addition, highly popular witi) ids peer group 
and actively participated with them. 

IJoth these selective procedures^ as well as the possible effects of the original 
selection on the basis of “acljustmcnt” and ‘hinadjustmcnt,'* will reqtiirc test- 
ing by analysis of the study’s results. If tlie findings reveal a “no” answer 
to the following three questions, it would appear that the selection procedure 
was valid. (<7) Arc there any consistent or pattern differences between the 
LjM class and the UL class children so selected? (b) Dock the Lf. class 
boy, r-72, shew up as a lone deviate from tlie other boys? (r) Do the 
childien rated as “adjusted’' and “unadjusted” show any tendency to cIuh- 
tcr ij3to “alike” groupings? 

The boys and the girls are compared with one another on several variables, 
both as a means of describing the children further and because these com- 
parisons are pertinent to certain later aspects of tlie study. Table 3 gives 
their social status, as derived by application of the Index of Status Cliarac- 
tcristics- Table 4 gives their on the Revised Stan ford-11 inct, Form M, 
administered in the Spring of 1946, Table 5 presents the sexual maturation 
status of the 30 children, as of Spring, 1946. 7'ahlc 6 shows udiicb 


'rABLK 3 

Social Class Status of tiil 30 Ciiildrun or 'Tins Srunv 


Status 

Girls {N: 15) 

IJoys IS) 

VL 

T-1, T-J, T-7, T-10, 'l’-29, 

T-33, T- 3 S. T-67, 'I--7S, 'r-S4 

r-36, 'r-30, T-S3, T‘5i;, 
*r-89, T-97. 'l'-105 

IM 

7'-2, T-S6, 7'-7S, T-99 

r- 26 , 'l’.2S, r-4S, 'J’-90 


IL 


'r-72 
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TADLE 4 

RKVISI-D STANFORtl-UlNF.T RESULTS: COMPARISON OF THE GlRLS WiTH THE BoVS 


— 

Girls 




13oys 

Case 

IQ 


Case 

IQ 

1 


126 


T- 14 


'r- 2 


.. Ill 


T- 26 

109 

I'- 3 . 


116 


T- 28 


T- 7 . 


125 


T- 36 

118 



in7 


T- 39 

119 

7-/2 .. 


in 


T- 45 

115 

'r-29 . 


112 


T- 53 

122 

T-33 * 




T- 58 

100 

'r-38 


a4 


T- <6 

88 

T-56 . 


125 


7'- 72 

107 

T-67 . 


99 


T- 89 

123 

'r-75 . 


U+ 


T- 90 


T-78 . 


116 


T- 92 

113 

T-U . 


114 


T- 97 


T-99 . 


113 


T-105 

126 

( Al’lllimetic) Mcnn U3.47 


(Aritiimctic) Mean 114.40 

Menu 

Deviation 

7,37 


Mean 

Deviation 8.44 




TABLE 5 



Sh.xuAf. Maturation Status of the 30 Ciiiuiren, as of Spring, 1946^ 

Sex 

Post- pubescent or 

Menarchenl or 

Pre-men a rchcal 


post-menarcheal 

Pubescent 

or p re- pubescent 

Ciirls 

7 - 2, 

T-99, T-56 

T-67, T-29 


T-75, T- 3, T-33 


■r- 1, 

7'- 10, 7 


7-38, T-H4 


'L-U, 

'r-78 




Hoys 

T-92, 

T-36, 'r-53 

T-39. 7^72, 

T-90 

T- 89, T-97 

'r-26, 

T-4S, T-66 

T-14, T-28 


T-IOS, T-sa 


♦Data Tor i\m iiihlc were obtained from the following sources: 

1. Tor live RirU, on infonnation given by the girls themselves during 

llie course of a scries of counseling interviews with a trained Avorker, in Sjuing of 
194H. 

2- For ihc hoys, based on information given by the school's athletic coach. lie 
iitilii^cd his personal observations in rating the boys on the tliicc-point scale of pre- 
puhesceiit, pubescent, and post-piihcscent. 


'I'UK StU»Y 

SAMin.ii's Relation SHIP 

TABLE 6 

TO THE SELECTION VaRIADLES OF 

"Unadjusted"* 

“Adjusted'’ and 

Sex 

'‘7\d justed” 

“Unadjusted" 

“Middle Range" 

Hoys^ 

T-26, T-36, T-S3, 

T-72, T-89, T-97 

T-14. T- 28, T-39, 

T-45, T- 58. T.90, 

T-92, 7’-105 

7^-66 

Girls 

'r- 2, T- 3, T-10, 

7'-12, T-29, l"-33, 
T-56, 7'-84, T-99 

T- 7, T-3e, t-67, 

T-73, T-7» 

T-l 


•See p. 248 for a discussion of these selection variables. 
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of the children AVere selected as beinR “adjusted;’ "viiiadjiisted;’ and in tlic 
‘‘middle lan^c,” as described above. 

Here were available, then, extensive and complex data, but data which 
had been gathered, analyzed, and conceptualized with a different end in 
view than that of the present investigator. The basic procedural prohlem 
was, thus, one of analytic method: how could these data be (a) hroken 
down, and (b) re-conccptualizcd, without distorting the data themselves 
or drastically modifying the present hypothesis? 

The writer's method of approaching and solving tliis problem conslilutes 
the content of this and the two following cliaptcrs. 

Thc procedural approach was an empirical one. That is, the analytic 
procedure of one step was directly dependent upon the iimlings discovered 
by the analytic method utilized in the previous step, I'liis closely inter- 
locking progression meant that material revealed in the later stages of llie 
data analysis could not be anticipated in tlie earlier stages; tljcse were re- 
vealed only as the analysis progressed. 

Therefore, to present the analytic procedure as one iiuleiiendciit unit 
and the findings as another independent unit, as is the usual convention in 
dissertations, would create an artificial dichotomy. To prevent such an 
unnecessarily artificial approach, the writer proposes: (a) To describe in a 
general manner the procedural methods used (the present chapter), (b) 
To present in detail the initial method of organizing and analyzing the 
data to the point of the discovery of sex^ typical and group -typical person- 
ality characteristics (Chapter III, Steps 1 to 8). (c) To dcsciihe the re- 

liability procedure adopted and to present its results (Chapter IV, Step 9). 
(d) To explain how dcvumt-fiom-thc-group children W('rc discovered and 
to report on the investigation of this deviance (Cliaptcr IV and Chapter VI, 
Steps 10, 11, 12). 

The first problem faced was that of how to transciihc data collected 
witJi a different end iji view into a form snit'il)lc for llie purposes of tJic 
present study, without distorting the original material in doing so. Directly 
related to this problem was the second one: how could the personality data 
be so arranged that the material for each child would be directly comparable 
to that for every other child? Both of these problems were solved by em- 
pirically deriving an outline, the "prcliniiiiary personality framework," and 
transferring into this framework the relevant data for each ease from tlic 
clinical conference summaries. 

The next problem faced was how to compare the persoii.ih’ty charac- 
teristics of the girls as a group with the personality characteristics of the 
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iioi's as a group. This problem was handled in the following manner: 
'rhe (lata In these 30 preliminary personality framewavks were, broken down 
into as cxLciisivc a listing of personality traits as the material itself ^qclded. 
A cJicck-list or basic data sheet was set up, wherein every trait so derived 
was listed vertically down the left side and every child was listed horizioii tally 
across tl\c top. The transposed data for each child were searched for a 
statement concerning the presence of each listed characteristic. If sucli a 
statement was present, the corresponding ‘‘box’" was checked; if it could 
not be found, the box was left blank. 

Upon completion of this operation, the number of girls possessing eacli 
characteristic was totalled, as were the bo^^s. These totalled figures were 
then tested to discover w) tether or not the differences between the number 
id e;\cb sex possessing each trait could be attributed to chance ov not through 
the apidicatinn of the clii-siiuarc statistical technique. 

'i'll Is preliminary analysis of the material yielded not only a number of 
sex- typical traits siifiicicnt to wfirrant the continuance of the investigation, 
bur also showed a number of group-typical traits of an interesting nnture. 

It was recognized that adequacy and accuracy in regard to such derived 
data as made up the clinical conference summaries was a problem. Accord- 
ingly, the entire basic data sheet was rigorously rc-chccked, before its re- 
liability was tested, by referring back to the results of the relevant original 
instnimeiu; that is, It was assumed that error or oversight could liavc 
sufliciciitly affected the material in the clinical conference summaries to 
warrant going back to the original instnunent results on which the sum- 
maries were based. A second "chi-square'* was applied to the rc-clieckcd 
data-sheet; it is the results of this second statistical operation which form 
the basic findings of this investigation. 

A further problem was that uf the reliability of tlic writer’s judgments 
regarding each child’s jiosscssion or lack of possession of each specific trait. 
'Vhc praccdure for testing the reliability of the investigator's judgnicnts 
involved the derivation of the five "most typical" boys and the five "most 
typical" girls. I'wo judges were given the file folders of these 10 children 
and were asked to rate each of them on their possession or lack of possession 
of 39 traits, 

The "table of typicality" which was used to derive these 10 "most typi- 
cal" children revealed certain regular patterns of deviance from the major 
grniiplng on tile part of some of the children. The last step in anniyzing 
tile data was an attempt to discover the factors associated with these 
patterns of typicality and deviance by comparing the typical and deviant 
groiipiiig-s wnth a number of possibly related variables. 



III. THE DERIVATION OF THE SEX-TYIMCAL AND GROUl^ 
TYPICAL PERSONALITY CONSTELLATIONS 

As lias already been described, the material which formed the “taw data’^ 
of this study was derived from ease conference summaries Nos. 1 and 2, 
whose contents have been discussed in Section II. The derivation of the 
basic findings of this study from these data involved eight proccdurnl "steps/' 
Step 1: Deriviiiff the preliminary personality frameiuork. As has been 
pointed out, the conceptual framework into wliich tlie case conference stun- 
in a lies were cast had been arrived at with a research purpose in miiul 
different from that of the present researcher. Nevertheless, the beginning 
data essential to the study were present in the siimniaries, even though in 
a not directly applicable form. The first task, therefore, was the eiujurical 
working out of a "preliminary personality framework" on llic basis of two 
criteria: (fl) Its form must organize relevant data in a manner useful to the 
present study, (b) h must not distort in any way the pertinent data selected. 
By a process of empirical trial and error — deriving an outline from the 
two summaries of one case, going through another case, modifying the first 
outline, going through a third ease and a fourth case and modifying tlic 
outline each time— a "preliminary personality framework" into wliich all per- 
tinent data for all 30 eases could be transferred was derived (Table 7). 

It should again be made explicit that the headings were derived from the 
ehiLi — tb.Tt L% fro/w the tJttewpt to include ;}]) ihtn reJevtmt to 

personality in case conference summaries Nos. 1 and 2 for four eases, two boys 
and two girls. The form of tlic character study’s conceptual framework 
of necessity affected the kinds of personality characteristics available; the 
approach to inner life functioning and its relationship to outer bchaviorj here 
allowed to be implicit, is essentially that of W. E. Hcniy, whose field of 
specialization is in projective techniques and who has puhlislied his views 
on the study of the covert aspects of personality (35). The two columns i\t 
the personality framework represent an attempt to relate tl»e data in a 
logical fashion and to sliow more clearly the relationship between the "acting" 
and "reacting" "levels" of personality. 

Step 2: Ananging the data into directly comparable form, All data for 
each of the 30 children wliicli appeared in any way relevant to personality 
structure, as given in the two ease conferences summaries, were transferred 
into tile form of the Preliminary Personality Framework. At tliis stage, 
the material included tended to be rather diffuse, and prijhably contained 
some material not directly relevant to the child’s perbunallty. However, it 
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TABLE 7 

Preliminary Personality Framework 


Crpc, lUrlUdRle, Soci;\l C\w Status, Case Confcrcace Dates, Physical EsaciUiala. 

A spinels q{ Jnnci’ Life Reaclion to and Expression of Inner Life 

(rt) Mentnf A hifiticj (fl) I\Ie?iial Ftmetioninff 

(1) Measured abiliiy. (1) Arens of fiuictioning; school achievement 

level and its rehitioii to ineasurcd 
ability; creativity; effectiveness; other 
cUarnctci istica. 


(2) Ima^jinntion and 

fantasy level. 

(3) AcSiJcveincnt 

drive leveS. 


(2) Originality, crentivity; relation to reality; 

nature and function of fantasy life; re- 
action to fantasy life. 

(3) Nature of drive, its goal, its effectiveness, 

its souicc. 


(Zi) Lif/ 

(1) Active or passive 

orientaiion. 

(2) Problunis and con II ids 

(sources of anxiety- 
Built) . 

(J) AffccI needs. 

(4) AffccI orientation: 
tint ward, in^vnrti. 


(b) Reaction lo and Expression of I m pulses 

(1) Accepting or rejecting of impulses. 

(2) Anxiety -guilt-hostility level and cha me- 

te ristica, 

(3) Reactions to and outlets foi anxiety-guilt. 

(4) Impulse control system, its ,sonrcc, its 

effectiveness. 

(5) Channeling of linpulsesj^ intro versive or 

extroversive ; controlled or uncontrolled; 
conforming or lum-conforming and to 
what; adaptive or no u- adaptive lo 
reality, 

(6) Expression of impulses', general charac- 

teristics; sexual fldjusljneut; degree of 
maturity; activity life witii self, with 
pccvft, at home, at school, etc. 


(c) The Self 

(1) Chnrartmstics of 

the self. 

(2) Dmuinaiit 

mo tivn lions, 


(c) Social Reiationsbips 

(1) Social participation cha racteri.stics : pcets, 
adults. 


(2) Darniuant adjustincius. 


was felt that it was wiser to include *'tno nuicli” rather than ‘^too little.'* 
It will he remembered ihiit the children were studied from the years 
J 942-46. Ibis thiic-span raised the problem of establishing a timc-lcvcl 
piirnllcl for each child: it would be an unwise procedure to accept data for 
one child collected a year or two years later than those for another child, 
riiis problem was handled by the recognition that it did exist and by taking 
tile Spring of 1946 as the deadline on the receipt and utilization of material, 
(The Case Conferences utilizing the Conceptual Framework: began in Octo- 
ber, 1946, ami continued through the summer of 1947. This study was 
begun in January, 1948.) 
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Step 3: /liwlysfs^ of the data into pcrsotuiUiy cliat'nctrrisiirs, TIu! majoi' 
]nu‘poac of Step 2 was to arrange the basic data in a ilireetly coinpar.iMe 
form so that they might be hajullcil as meaningfully and economically as 
possible. The next step was to break tlie data in the personality frame- 
works down into as extensive a listing of discrete pcrsojiality cliaractcristics 
as the data themselves demanded. 

Step 4: Setting up the basic data sheet, A check-list chart for "count in g” 
purposes was set up as the basic data sheet, for every one of these chaiac- 
teristics for every child. This chart was organized in the maiiiirr indicat’d 
in '^Fable A, That is, a sepiiiate "box’* was piovideil for every trait for 
every child, in which could be indicated the staled presence or absence of 
the particular cliaracteiistic for a particular child. 

rAiH.i: 

Pci'Kon.ilily characlcrislic t’:iscs 

I, 2, Etc. (Listed as in 7’-l, 7'-2, 7'-3 7’-7 (rominiiud luii i/ontally acioss foi all 
Appendix D) 30, hoys following gills) 

Step 5; Arriving at sex-group totals, 'rile data in each of the 30 pre- 
liminary personality frameworks were carefully analyzed for the stated 
presence of the listed characteristic. If it was mentioned, its presence for 
tlie particular child was indicated by a check-mark in the space or box pio- 
vided. If the framework data did not contain a statement concerning the 
presence of the characteristic, the first internal reliability check was em- 
ployed: the ease conference summaries fiom which the persoiudity frame- 
work data had been obtained were also c becked for the stated pi esc nee (d 
the trait, lest it liad been overlooked in the original transpiisition of relevant 
material. If neither the personality fianicwork data nor the case conference 
summaries gave stated evidence of the pieseiicc of the tniit in i|uestion, it 
MMS presumed to be absent for that child and ihe check-list box left 
blank. Tliat Is, each provided space on ihe check-list chart represcntcA a 
iudgnieni of presence or of abstuice. L’pon completion oi ibis checking opcTa- 
tioii, the number of girls possessing each characteristic was totalled, as were 
the number of boys. 

At tills stage, the relevant original-ins tniment-data were not referred 
back to. 

Step 6: The preliminary chi-sf]ttare analysis. The first statistical testing 
of tlie basic data sheet was then applied, A clii-squarc analjsij, was made 
of the totals in order to answer the question: are there a sullicieiu number 
of sex-typical cliaractcristics piesent to Warrant continuing wiih the study. 
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T)ic results of tliis first chi-square analysis were presented to the writer’s 
tiicsis committee, and it was the consensus of the committee that these 
results warranted the continuance of the study, subject to an agreed-upon 
rcliahilit 3 ' procedure (given as Step 9). 

Ste/) 7: Rc-cfieckhiff with orighal imtmmeni lesidts. Before setting up 
tlic reliability check, the entire basic data sheet Wfis rc-checkcd (the second 
internal reliability check) in the following manner; For every trait for 
every child, the results of the appropriate original instrument were con- 
sulted, with this question constantly in the researcher's mind : "If I were 
asked to refer to or to quote the actual stated evidence for each one of 
those check marks, or to establish that there was no evidence where I have 
left the box blank, could I do so readily?" The chcck-back to the original 
instruments resulted in a suffident number of changes in the basic data sheet 
to indicate that the inclusion of such a chcck-back to original instruments 
on tlic part of the judges in the reliability study would be necessary undci' 
certain conditions. 

Step 8: The final chi-sqitare analysis. The re-checked and re-totfilled data- 
sliect was subjected to a second chi-square analysis,^® It is the results of this 
second statistical anal^^sis which form the basic findings of this study: 134 
often-interlocking characteristics arc included. Only those traits mani- 
fested hy fewer than three of the 30 children have been omitted. It should 
be made clear that the use of the chi-square technique distinguishes which 
traits are manifested significantly more often by one sex-group as coni pared 
with the other sex-group, 

Tliis analysis revealed seven personality characteristics to be "typical" 
of the girls as a group as connpared with the boys as a group; that is, the 
juiiubci of girls manifesting each of these traits is significantly greater than 
the, number of the boys at the 5 per cent level, for a sample of this size. 
ThuSj for the girls of this sample: 

1. If an achievement drive is present, its chief source is the desire 
to conform to parental and/or general social mores. For those girls possessing 
a drive for achievement in the academic arca^ a major motivation for this 

^”llie basic formula used was the Fisher-Yaies coiTcciion for small samples, 

r 

Ns {aci^bc) 

and Finney's tables (23) which allow for this 

d.U.C.D, 

iornniln's tendency lo over-correct. 
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drive is a wish to conform to parental values aiui dminiuls and to the 
value-system of the school itself, 

2 . They accept t/ieir iinpnfsc-lifc inwardly, hut do not allow it outward 
expression. That is, they habitually express their fcclinf^s, emotions, and 
desires only on the inner, covert level, but suppress the overt spontaneous 
expression of their impulses, particularly their aggressive and sexual feelings. 

3. A source of their feelings of anxiety (sec group characteristic No. 2, 
for a discussion of the term ‘'anxiety" as used in this and suhsenuent char- 
acteristics) is their perception of the world as hostile or unfriendly ami 
unrewarding. They have a general picture of their workl, especially of 
social reality, as being unfriendly, even thrcatciiiiig, to them. It is not seni 
as a warm supportive place in which to be but as a cold and uiisympalhciic 
environiiient. This perception contributes to their inner feelings of fear 
and apprehension (sec also 12 and 15 below). 

4. They manipulate others in tlieir social world as a reaction to their 
feelings of anxiety, 1‘hcir feelings of affcctional Jack, fear of disapproval, 
need for admiration motivate them to manipulate others (particularly those 
their own age and younger) to do things that will lead to their obtaining 
the approval and admiration from adults and peers that they need, ror 
example, a girl may consciously act wistful and fearful in order to be 
treated protectively and lovingly; another girl may make a practice of 
breaking up a close friend’s other friendship in order to have the friend 
^^to fierseff.^^ 

5. They use fantasy, fantasy-escape, daydreaming, as an outlet for their 
anxiety-feelings. Reading roman lie "escapist” fiction and dreaming .about 
the future when "things will be better,” about liaving magical powers that 
can annihilate disliked persons, about being pretty and popular and the center 
of attention (the most frequent themes mentioned in the case materials), 
serve to release inner tensions. 

6. Paralysis of action, that is, ovcrly-rlgid outer control, is a frequent 
reaction to their feelings of anxiety. Occasionally they become so tense 
and fearful lest tlieir inner feelings of strain and tension burst through that 
they are rendered incapable of taking any action at all on their problems; 
their outer control of their emotions becomes so suppressing as to be rigid. 
Characteristics 4 and 6 are not mutually contradictory: both may be mani- 
fested by the sajuc girl. 

7- They find the accomplishment of set tasks satisfying. It relieves tlieir 
inner tensions to start and complete simple, routine tasks such as cleaning 
their rooms, putting the house in order, doing their homework. 
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A1l1ioii;;Ii tlic mill hypothesis is not usually rejected when the value of 
clu-sciiiarG falls at the 20 per cent level of confidence, the size of the sample 
liciT ijivolved, 30, is small enough to warrant including the characteristics 
which are typical of one or the other sex at this level, pending their furtlicr 
investigation with larger populations. The inclusion of characteristics typi- 
cal at the 20 per cent level yields eight further traits typical of the girls as 
compared with the boys. Thus, for the girls of this sample, it is further 
likely tliat: 

8. They arc either unable to relate emotionally to others, particularly 
peers, or they avoid emotional tics with others. Although they have friend- 
ships and social relationships with others, these are not so much on the basis 
of whole-hearted emotional involvement, but ratlicr on the basis of common 
interests and activities: they cannot bring themselves tu be deeply involved 
emotionally with anyone (other than their parents), apparently because 
they feel too deprived of aAcetion tlieniselves to be able to give affection 
freely to others (sec 12 and 15 below). 

9. A major means of adjustment and of gaining their individual motiva 
tions is tliroLigli active conformity to the middle class guide-lines of their 
social ciivironinenL They have found that if they do what their parents 
and other adults tell tlicin to do, as well as those things within the peer 
group tlint their frlciuls approve of— if tliey arc "good," if they work hard 
at school, if they dress neatly, if tliey behave properly when adults arc 
around, if , tliey net like their friends — they not only get the approval they 
need, but they also arc able to reduce their inner concerns and tensions and 
feel happier. 

] 0, Their school achievement is up to or liighcr than tlieir tested ability. 

11. Emotional factors due to their drive for conformity interfere with 
their mental functioning. Their effort to do what is "right,” what is ap- 
proved by tiwir teachers and parents and friends, restricts the creative use 
of their imagination niul their ability to organize concepts meaningfully. 

12. Feelings of anxiety derive from inwavdly-fclt affcctional deprivation. 
They feel they have never had enough love and affection from their parents 
and these feelings of lack coiitriliute to a continual state of inner tension 
of varying degrees of intensity (see also 3 above and 15 below), 

1 3. Feelings of anxiety derive from conflict between inner and social 
(Icinands, What tliey would like to do often conflicts with what others, 
particularly authoritative adults, expect them to do and insist that they do. 
l‘ur example, although they would like to express their aggressive impulses 
freely, they know adult approval will be withdrawn if they do so; the ensuing 
inner conflict engenders tension. 
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14. Feelings of (liscoiiragcnicnt and worthlessness (intiapimitivc tend- 
encies) arc a reaction to tlieir feelings of anxiety* ^I'hcy believe tluMiisclvcs 
to he inadequate, ineffective beings, unworthy of being loved, as a result of 
their feelings of affcctiorial lack and fears of failure* 

15. They feel a need for more affection than they arc receiving ainl/or 
a need for more social approval, 

The statistical analysis further revealed 10^^ personality characteristics to 
be typical of the bo 3 ^s as a group as compared with the girls as a group; 
that is, the number of boys manifesting cacli of these traits is signllicantly 
greater than the number of girls at the 5 per cent level, for a saiiqile <d this 
size. Thus, for the boys of this sample: 

1. A souj'ce of guilt or of feelings of anxiety is their concern ov(jr their 
lack of impulsc-conlroL TJicy arc aware that their impulsiveness is not 
adult-approved and they feel ei tiler guilty or anxious as a result. 

2. Tlicy have sensual self- com fort outlets t)ther tlian fantasy for their 
inner feelings of anxiety. A means of compeivution or adjustment for tliem 
is the adoption of activities which afford sensual gralificatio]i, such as exces- 
sive eating, body-contact sports, certain hand-skill liobbics, hwimming, ex- 
cessive verbalism, raising animals. 

3. They have poor relations with their teachers, a factor in their under- 
achievement at school (see 7 and 12 below). 

4. They arc in an active process of developing a self-directive system of 
impulse-control; that is, they arc aware that impulse-control is tfieir own job 
and arc working at achieving it. 

5. A major motivation is the desire Lo know how to ciuitroi their 
i m pulse s- 

6. Their affcct-direcLion is inward: they are either narcissistic or pre- 
occupied with themselves. They tend to direct their enintiomil energies in- 
ward ill self-love or in self-preoccupation* 

7. Their overt behavior is a reactive, cove ring-up “front’* for their anxiety 
feelings. They adopt a “tough guy" behavior pattern as a defense measure, 
as a means of hiding their inner anxieties, guilt-feelings, and affectional needs. 

8. If accepted by their friendship clique, they arc accepted because of 
tlieir tendency to spontaneous self-expression. 

9. A major means of adjustment is impulse-sat isfaction, conforming to 
outer demands only enough to be left free to do this.^- 

^ ‘Later reiluCL'ii to eight. 

’“’Clia racier is lies later found lo be iiianifesrcd li)' boys deviale fioin ihe mosl 
typical grouping. 
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10. They have found tliat friendly ties with otiicrs leave them freer 
for self 'exploration.^^ 

If we include those characteristics wliidi are typical of the boys as com- 
pared with the girls at the 20 per cent level of con/idcnce, as wns done with 
the girls, there arc 6^*^ further traits typical of the boys as compared with 
the girls. Thus, for the hoys of this sample, it is further likely that: 

11. They are acceptant of their impulse-life, but their use of it for 
solving life problems is limited. That is, they are acceptant and expressive 
of tlicir impulses, but they do not use them in a constructive, channelized 
way to work tli rough their personal problems. 

12. Theii' school acliicvcmcnt is below their tested ability. 

13- They either have or arc capable of having warm emotional ties with 
others (as contrasted with Characteristic 8 for the girls). 

14. If accepted by theiv friendship clique, one reason is their tendency to 
be warm and niirturant. 

15. They tend to participate socially more with friends older or younger, 
than with t licit age-mates. 

16 - They tend to see the peer social area as a place where they arc not 
accepted aiid do not belong. 

Further discussion of the personality coListellations above presented, as well 
as any attempt to construct from them a coherent, dynamic feminine and 
masculine personality structure, is temporarily delayed, pending their further 
analysis in the two subsequent chapters. 

The presence of “group-typicaP' characteristics was first noted in connec- 
tion with the derivation of the five “most typical** girls and the five “most 
typicaP* boys, required for the reliability study (Section IV). The original 
Intention had been to select as “most typical” those five girls possessing the 
greatest number of sex-typical (“feminine” for this group of girls) charac- 
teristics, and the five boys with the highest number of sex-typical (“mascu- 
line*’ for this group of boys) characteristics. However, certain characteristics 
were manifested by a large proportion of these adolescent children as a group, 
irrespective of sex; it therefore did not seem valid to select any boy or girl 
as “most typic.il” who did not possess at Least a majority of those character- 
istics which seemed to be common to this entire group of early-adolescents. 

Therefore, all characteristics manifested by 20 or more of these 30 children 

^^Latcr icdiiCGcl to five. 

^Characteristic later found to be manifested by boys deviate from the most 
typical Eroiiiung, 
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(2/3) were designated as ‘‘group-typical.” Twclve^^ siicli traits appeared 
as group-typical according to this standard, five of them already found to 
he more typical, in the statistical sense, of one sex than the other. That is, 
although significantly more of one sex than the other manifested these 
cliaractcristics, the combined nunihcr of boys and girls who possessed them 
totalled over 2/3 (range: 21-26)^’ of this entire group of 30 adolescents. 

Before listing these traits, a brief analysis of their general meaning must 
be made. Several of these characteristics arc so universal in nature (sec espe- 
cially 5, 8, 10 below) as to raise such questions as: “What is unusual or 
out-of-tlie-ordinary about that?” “Don’t most people show these chiu- 
acteristics? May as well say that two eyes arc ‘typical’ of this group of 
children.” 

The clinical basis for those traits being pointed to as present among each 
of these children must again be reviewed. According to the interpretive 
criteria utilized by the projective- test analyst, they have been pointed to as 
present because their existence in the personalities of cacli of these cbildrcit 
is sufTiclently pronounced to be of clinical significance: (a) tlicir degree 
of presence is markedly like or niarkcilly unlike that in “healthy” personality 
organization and functioning, {b) their degree of presence is markedly like 
or markedly unlike that which is considered “usual” for a population of this 
particular developmental level. 

Thus, for these children as i\ group, irrespective of sex: 

1. Their school achievement is below their tested ability,'^^ 

2. Their level of anxiety and/ov guilt is high or pervasive. These 
children, as a group, carry with them feelings of inner tension and api>rc- 
liensivcncss. They arc afraid of doing the wrong thing, of being punished 
for doing “wrong,” particularly through having their parent’s affection 
withdrawn. They have a continual feeling of striving for the “unattain- 
able” as a result. These feelings may be attached to specific life situations, 
such as achieving in school or getting the chores done at homo, or they 
may be diffuse, “free-floating,” pervasive in character~or both. Or, these 
inner tensions may be primarily guilt feelings — they feel guilty for having 
done something “wrong” or they have a generalized feeling of guilt: they 

^'^Latcr reduced by one. 

it were assumed that each of these group personality cliaractcristics occurred 
21 times out of 30, on the hypothesis that its probability of occurrence in the total 
defined population is chance (.5), then the prohahilitj' of its occurrence in any lOO 
individuals is 95 (A'" value is 4.033, I d.f., null hypothesis reject able at the 5 per 
cent IcN'cl of confidence). 

^Groiip characteristic later found to be iion-typical of the larger age-sncial-class 
group (sue pp, 46-47), 
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arc a)nvinccd that they are basically ''wicked" beings. Davis has described 
the genesis of such feelings of anxiety or of guilt and their role in making 
tile middlc'clnss-orieiited child adaptive to the demands of oiir achievement^ 
cinphnsizing, niiddlc-class^domiriated society (13). 

3. Their ability to organize mentally is poor, Although the children 
of this group vary in their intelligence- teat ratings, as a group they have 
low ability to organize details and unstructured situations into meaningful 
whole concepts — "low" or "poor” in terms of (a) what is clinically con- 
sidcrecl to be "good” organizing abilit}^ and {b) what each child’s actual 
potential in this area is. 

4. Their imaginal creativity is routine, stereotyped, or little expressed. 
As a group, these children cither make little use of their imaginations or 
tlic}' express it In terms of unoriginal, highly conforming images and ideas, 

5. Emotional factors deriving from their feelings of anxiety and con- 
striction interfere with tliclr mental functioning. A contributory cause of 
ihcir ponr organizing ability and routine imagination are their feelings of 
inner tension, as described in (2) above. 

6. Their feelings of .inxicty derive from imvardly-fclt nffectional de- 
privation, As Davis has pointed out (13), the giving or withholding of 
affection is a device used by middic-class-oricnted parents as n device to 
"train*’ their children to be "good," that is, to be obedient, to strive for 
those heluvvoi's the parents place value upon. These children as a group, 
and the girls significantly more so than the boys, have a strong feeling of 
never having had enough love and appreciation, a feeling which is a primary 
source of tlieir anxiety feelings. Group Characteristic 11 below is an out- 
come of these feelings of lack of affection.^® 

7. They indulge in fantasy, fantasy-escape, daydreaming, as outlets foi' 
their feelings of anxiety, Refer to Characteristic 5 for the girls for further 
elaboration,^^ 

8. They try to conform to socially-expected patterns in the expression 
of their impulses (note distinction from 12 below). 

9. They arc cither unable to relate emotionally to others or avoid emo- 
tional tics with others. Refer to Characteristic 8 for the girls for further 
elaboration.^^ 

10. They have an immature, dependent inner life. Their inner life 
orientation is still that of a child emotionally and intellectually dependent 
upon parent-figures, who arc seen as omnipotent, omniscient, the undis- 

’ » "^Characccristics found to be more lypicul of the girls tliaii the boys. 
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putcci source of ri^ht and wrong, approval and disapproval, su ecu ranee and 
rejection- They have not yet set up their own standards by whicli to direct 
their behavior, tliat is, they arc not self-directive. 

n. A major life motivation is to obtain more We, affection, or admira- 
tion from others. 

12. A major means of adjustment and of gaining their individual mn- 
tivalions is through active conformity to ‘hniddlc-class guidcdincs," liefer 
to Characteristic 9 for the girls, for further elaboration/'^" 

Fur tiler discussion of these group characteristics is temporarily tlelaycd, 
pending tlicir further analysis in the two folhnring sections. 

The derivation of these group-typical personality characteristics raised 
the problem of the representativeness of these 30 children. It was recog- 
nized that the issue was one of tlicir representativeness of tlie two social 
class groups fiom which they were drawn, LM and VL, rather than of 
the total age-group sample, It was possible to test diicctly tiic first grouj)- 
t3^plcal trait listed — school achievement below tested ability — since data on 
school achievement and on the Revised Stanford-Binct test were available 
for the entire age group. However, material directly relevant to the re- 
maining characteristics were not available for the total group, since the 
projective techniques had not been used with them. It was thus necessary 
to choose a less direct testing method: results of five psycliouictric test 
measures closely related to personality and to the original critcrioji of ad- 
justment-uiiadjustment, and which were available for the total age group, 
were selected as the “testing variables’': the “liked” and the “not liked" 
categories on the "Guess Who” socionictric peer ratings; tcncliers" Behavior 
Ratings on “emotional stahilits^"; the total score on the California Per- 
sonality Test; the Revised Stanford-Binet, Form M, I9d6, 

The relation of school acliievenicnt to tested ability W’as worked out as 
follows: All cliildren, irrespective of social status, for whom both school 
standing and IQ for Spring, 1946, were available, were used. Scliool grades 
were quantified, total marks ranked from highest to hjwest, and divided into 
quartilcs. /Q's for the same children were ranked from higlie.st to lowest 
and divided into quartilcs. The standing of each cliild on botli these 
quartilc distributions were compared. Zero discrepancy indicated that a 
child was in the same quartilc in both measures; +1 and +2 discrepancies 
indicated that a child was acliicving above his te.stcd ability to the extent 
of one or two quartilcs; — 1 and — 2 discrepancies indicated tltat a cliild 

^Clinractcrisiic found lo he more lypical of tlie KO Is than ihe hoys. 
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■\v!is achieving below his test&d ability to the £Kteot of one or two O'^^artilcs. 
The discrepancy ratings for all the TJL and LM children were abstracted 
from the total age-group discrepancy list and compared with the 30 children 
of this study. The results of this comparison are included in Table 8. 

Both the means and the variances of the small and the large groups on 
each of the other five measures selected were compared. The variances were 


table 8 

Compamson of the Study Sample With TuEia Ace and Social Class Group on 
Six Person ality-Uelevant Distriputions 


pislrlbiKioD 

Meas- 

ure 

Study- 

Sample 

(iV:30l 

Age- 

Socinl 

Class 

Group 

Value 
of test 

SignificattCC 
of the 

Difference 

"Liketr 

dioices) 

^fcAn 

4.37 

LN: 65) 

4. IS 

/ =! 

.19 

Not sigiuficaiif. May 
Occur between 80- 
90% of the time. 


SD 

S'D'‘ 

4,3+ 

18.87 

5.47 

29.90 

F = 

1.58 

Not signiHcant 

♦‘Not liked" (peer 
clioicea) 

Mean 

2.00 

65) 

1.92 

t = 

,13 

Not significant. May 
occur between 80- 
90% of the time. 


SD 

wy- 

2.SS 

6,53 

2.95 

S.72 

F = 

1.3+ 

Not significant. 

Emotional Stability 
(teachers^ ratings) 

Me .111 

18.97 

(W-. 68) 
20.24 

/ = 

1.53 

Not aignifi cant* Mtiy 

occur between 10- 
20% of the time. 


SD 

SD" 

3.84 

14.65 

3.81 

14.55 

F = 

l.Ol 

Not significant. 

California Person- 
aliiy Test 
score) 

Mean 

115.35 

(AT; 71) 
139.19 

t = 

.79 

Not significant. May 
occur between 40- 
50% of the time. 


SD 

SD^ 

23.25 

540.56 

21.65 

4<i8.72 

F = 

MS 

Not SEgiiificnnt. 

Ucvisecl Smiitord- 
Bind Torin M 

{m) 

Me, in 

114.16 

(W: 90) 
109.39 

i = 

1.59 

Not significant. Mny 
occur between 10- 
20% of the time. 


SD 

SD- 

11.5 

132.25 

14.95 

223,50 

F = 

1.69 

Not significaiu, 

Discrepancy between 
ncliicvemCtit and 
ability 

Nimlber 
showing 22 
negntive 
ili^crcpancy 

(N-. 63) 

36 

(24 of the 

27 boys 
allowed 
negative 
iliscrepnncy) 

Number showing negative dia- 
crcpancy in the Inrge group 
is insu/Rcient to establish this 
characteristic as typical of 
the large group. 
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compared especially as a means of discoveiing whether the orif^inal "two 
extremes" basis of selection, "adjusted'’ and "uiiad justed," luid led to greater 
variability on these measures than existed in the large group; a comparison 
of the means alone would not necessarily reveal such an effect- The /-test 
for testing tlie significance of difference in means of independent samples was 
used for comparing the means the i^-test for testing the signincaiice of a 
difference in the variances of two small samples was used for compaiing 
tlic vai'iances.^*^ The results of both sets of comparisons arc included in 
Table 8. 

These results would seem to indicate that only the first of the 12 traits 
designated as typical of the stiidy^saiiiplc as a total group may not he aasunied 
to be typical of the larger age-social-chiss group- 'I'liat is, school acliicvcmeiit 
below ability is nnt typical of the children of the Common Man level as ji 
gioxtp, althoxigh it may be considered typical of the boys of this social level 
as a group, 




formula used was i = 


1 1 \[ -i- ^ 

\ \ + j\ N^No I 


given and interprL‘tcd 


A\ + Nn — 2 

in E. L, Lindquist, J First Coursr in Stntislics, 

larger*^- 

^^Thc formula used was F — , as given and interpreted in G. W 

smaller 


Snedccor, Staiisiical Methods. 




IV. THE DERIVATION OF TYPICAL AND ATYPICAL 

GROUPiNCiS 


A check on the rcliabilUj^ of the in vcst^^a tor's jii cl gin cuts was considered 
a necessary procedural step. It was decided that two judges, one male, one 
female, should rate the five “most typical’^ girls and the five “most t 3 ^plcr\l” 
hoys on their possession or Lack of pus^scssion of the grmjp-tyi)ical and the 
sex-typical traits as a check on reliability. This procedure, Sit'fi 9, involved 
four sub-steps, as follows: 

1. It was necessary first to select the five “most typical" of the 15 girls 
and the five “most typical” of the 15 hoys. This selection was done in the 
following manner: A “Table of Typicality” (Table 9) was set up. I'lus 
involved listing the group -typical traits and the sex-typical trails significanl 
at tlie 5 per cent level vertically down the right side and the children 
horizontally across the top. The basic data sheet was referred to for 
the evidence on each child: if he or she possessed the group-typical trait 
in question, the relevant box was checked; if not, it was left blank. If the 
presence of a sex- typical characteristic was typical for the sex of the cliild, 
the relevant box was checked with an *v. If the abseiuc of a sex-typical 
diaractcristic was typical for the sex of the child, the relevant box was 
cheeked with a — . If the presence or tlic absence of a sex-typical triut was 
atypical for the sex of the child, the relevant box was left blank, The 
number of check marks (.v and — ) for each of the 30 childiTii was then 
totalled : separate tot.ils were obtained for tlie group-typical and the .sex- 
typical characteristics. The results of this operation are given in 'Dible 10. 

It was decided on an empirical basis that any girl to be selected as “most 
typical” must possess at least eight of the 11 group-typical characteristics 
and that any boy to he selected as “most typical” must possess at least seven 
of these characteristics, llcyond this rccpiireincnt, llie live girls possessing 
the highest total numher of check-marks were selected, sini daily for the 
boys, Where more than one were tied for fifth place, one ctiild was selected 
on an essentially arbitrary basis. 

The live girls selected on the basis of this proceduie were; 7'-7, 7’- 12, 
7\33, 7^-78, 7'-84. The five boys selected were: T-26, T-28, r45, r-58, 
T-66. It Is interesting to note the greater variability of the boys, shown in 
Table 10, particularly on the sex- typical characteristics. 

2, Dupiicatc check-lists for these 10 children were set up for c;ich o{ 
the two judges. The cheek-list included 39 traits: the 11 traits typical 
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TABLE 9 

Table of Typicality 
Group charncteristicsi Girls 


Trait* 


— 













(11) T67 

175 

T99 

T3 

TIO 

T56 

T1 

T2 

T7 

T12 

T29 

T33 

T3S 

T78 

TSI- 

7 X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

74 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 X 

X 

X 


. 

. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 X 

X 

X 

. 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

83 X 

X 

X 

X 

- 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

116 X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

29 X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SO X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

, 

X 

X 

X 

79 X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

129 X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Toll Is 10 

10 

11 

9 

6 

7 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 





Sex cli sir act eristics; 

Girls 






Trait* 















(1$) T67 

T75 

T99 

Ti 

no 

T56 

T1 

T2 

T7 

T12 

T29 

T32 

T38 

T78 

T&4 


5..,x.xxxxx.xxxx 
23..xxxx*x. .XX* .. 

38 XX x.xxx,. 

46 - X. XXX.,. XX. .X. 

jOxXXXXX .XXXXX XXX 

51 . . X X . . X X . 

133 . . .xx.xx.x , XX 


19 * 

48 

49 -*--^--^-^--^^-- 

56 --.^---^--^--^-.- 

100 - 1 - 

130^^ - 
132' - 

Totnls 11 12 12 14 12 14 11 12 IS 15 14 IS 14 14 13 

^Numbers refer lo chnractcristics listed in the loinllcd basic data sheet, Appendix D, 
CliaractcrisUcft omitted as typical of the boys ns a resiih of the deviance check. 

of tlic group niicl 32^*^ traits typical of one or the other sex (it will be re- 
mcinhcicd tliat four of the sex-typical traits arc also group-typical ). The 
judges were aske(l> in accordance with listed instructions, to indicate that a 
child manifested a particular characteristic by placing a chizck-mai'k in the 
appropriate box, that the child did not manifest it by leaving the relevant 
box blank. 

Four iion-sigiii/icfint trails were mistakenly included. 
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TAIJLK 9 {cofitinunl) 
Group ciinraclcristic.<i: Doy8 

Trfiit* 


(11) T39 

T72 

T89 

'r92 

T36 T90 

T97 

TI05 T53 T14 

T26 

'129 

T45 

T58 

T66 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


. 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

74 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X X 

X 

X 

. 


X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 26 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

83 

X 

X 

X 

X 



, 

. X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 

X 



. 

. X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

29 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

50 

X 

. 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

, 


X 


X 

79 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

. 




X 

X 

X 

129 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X X 

• 

X 

• 


• 


i'otals 

9 

10 

u 

11 

4 

2 

6 

4 6 

9 

7 

7 

9 

a 

10 






Sex charucicriiitics: Hoy 

s 






Trait'' 















(15) T39 

T72 

T89 

'192 

T36 

T90 

T97 T103 '153 

T14 

T26 

T2% 

T45 

T58 

T(>6 

5 

23 

38 

46 

50 

51 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


_ 

_ 



_ 

_ 

_ ^ 

_ 

- 



_ 


133 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

X 



X 

, 


. 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

36 

, 



X 

, 

X 

X 

, 


X 

X 

, 

. 

, 

48 

X 


X 


X 

X 

, 

X X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

49 

, 




, 

. 




X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

56 

. 




X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

. 



70 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 




X 

X 


100 





X 

X 

X 




X 




124 




X 


X 

, 




X 

X 


X 


, 



, 

X 

X 

X 

X 




. 

, 


132“ 




• 

X 

X 

X 

X 




■ 



Totals 

8 

S 

5 

10 

13 

14 

11 

12 8 

8 

11 

13 

11 

10 

10 


"Nuiuliers refer to charnclcrislics Hated in ihc totalled hasic dflln slicctj Appendix D, 
’'CharacLerislics omitted ns typical of llic boys ns a rc-suli of the deviance check. 


3» Two raters or judges were obtained^ oi\e malcj one female. Both 
were familiar with the case materials. the latter judge, completed 

the requirements for her doctorate the same quarter that she rated these 
children. ''Bj' the former judge, had worked as a research assistant on 
the adolescent study and was a “post-prelim” student at the time of rating. 
''A"' rated the 10 children in August of 1948 and '"B" in September of 1948. 
Interrogation of both judges upon completion of their respective tasks re- 
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table 10 

Summary of the Tarle of Typlcalitv 


Sex 

Case 

Number of 
Group-Typical 
Characteristics 
(11 possible) 

Number of 
Sex-Typical 
Characteristics 
(15 possible)*' 

Total number ol 
characteristics 
(26 possible)" 

Girh 

T- 67 


tl* 

ZC 

T- 75 

10 

12" 

27/ 


T- 99 

11 

12* 

23" 


'V- 2 

Vt> 

IZ** 

ZZ" 


'r- 56 

7 

iV 

21" 


T‘ 1 

3 

ir 

14" 


T- tb 

6 

U* 

U" 


T- 3 

9 

14" 

23" 


T- 7'' 

10 

I’S" 

25" 


v- 

\0 

15" 

2S" 


T- 33" 

10 

IS" 

25" 


T- 29" 

10 

14" 

24" 


T- 

to 

H" 

2+« 


'I'- 78" 

11 

14" 

25" 


T- 8+" 

11 

13" 

24" 

rioys 

'1- 39 

9 

8 

17 

T- 72 

10 

Z 

18 


r- S9 

11 

5 

16 


T- 92 

11 

10 

21 


r- u 

4 

13" 

17" 


'r- 90 

2 

14" 

U" 


r- 97 

6 

11" 

37" 


T-lflS 

4 

12" 

16" 


T- S3 

6 

8 

H 


T- 14 

9 

8 

17 


T- 26** 

7 

11 

18" 


T- 28“ 

7 

13 

20 


r- 

9 

11 

20 


'r- 59“ 

8 

10 

18 


T- 66“ 

10 

10 

20 


'‘Later (p* 56) reduced this nmnber by 2. 

'"Mic 10 cluUUcn siclccled ai *\mst ^typical” for tl\c reliability study - 
‘■'r*92 would bavc becu a beltev choice tboi\ T'2<i. This oversight does not, how- 
ever, affect the purpose of the reliability study. 

vcalcd tliat neither had sj^stcinntically referred to the original iiistruincnts 
vtndcr certain coiHlitions, as had been requested in tbc Rater’s Instruction 
Sheet. 

4. The two judges' and the writer’s ratings on the 10 children were 
organized for iinalysis as follows: The respective ratings of the two judges 
and the researcher for each of the 10 children on each of the 39 traits were 
placed in adjoining columns for case of comparison. A section of the 
work- sheet is here shown in Table B to illustrate what is meant. The 
consensus on each jndgnicnt was organized into the four headings shoAVn in 
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TA llLE n 

Case T-7 T-12 T-3^ 7 ^- 7 R 

Rater EM A D EM A B EM A W EM A B 

(Trait) 

1. XXX XXX XXX x,x 

2. XXX XXX XX. XX. 

3. XXX XXX XX. XXX 

et cetera 


Table 11. Each judgment of each of the two judges was tallied in tlic 
appropriate space in the tabic. The total number of tallies, that is, the 
results of this operation, arc given in Table II. 


TABLE 11 

Comparison of Judges’ and RiisiiARcniiR's Ratings in tmii Rh m a iui.it y Siudy 

(390 Jii(Jgnicmfl) 



Disagrees willi 


Agrees wiili EM 

Agi CCS 'witii 


EM and agrees 


hut [ 1 (K 

!■ M <inil 


with the other 

Disagrees vvilli 

with ihf olher 

will] li)c nlher 


(complete 

EM ajul 

(partial 

{complete 

Rater 

disagreement) 

with the Ollier 

a Rr cement) 

agrceineni) 

“A” 

11 

57 

52 

270 


11 

52 

57 

270 


The results of the rcliahi'lityr check may tlius^ fioiii I'able II, ()e sum- 
marized on three levels: (^) The percentage of complete agreement (of the 
two judges with the researcher) was 270/390 or 69.2 per cent, (b) The 
percentage wliich combines complete agreement with partial agreement (of 

52 57 

one judge \Fith the researcher) is 270 32+, 324/390 or 83.1 

per cent, (c) The percentage of complete disagreement (of the two judges 
witli the resp;n-clicr) is 11/390 or 2.8 per cent, 

For this kind of data, and in consideration of the fact that the tu'fj 
judges did not analyze the case materials as rlioroiighly as tlic instruction 
sheet had requested, such percentages may be considered to indicate adeijuate 
reliability. 

Siep 10: The four grouphigs for e/3ch sr.w Table 9, t)ie ‘"‘'I'alde of l ypi- 
cality,” was used further. As well as showing the most typical children, 
that iSj the most group-typical and the most sex-typical, it also levealed the 
children least typical of their group or sex or both. When the numher of 
group-typical characteristics manifested by each of tJic children aun- 

pared with tJicir number of sex-typical dinracteristics, four gnju]uiigs tor 
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cacli sex, eight groupings in all, appear in the following way (the totals 
quoted arc those given in Table 10). 

The possession by a girl of seven and fewer than seven group-typical 
characteristics was termed on an empirical basis^^ '‘low group-typical/‘ of 
eight and over, “higli group-typical/* through reference to the totalled per- 
sonality data of Table 9. Similarly, a girl who manifested 12^*^ or fewer 
sex-typical characteristics was termed ‘'low sex-typical/' while one who 
possessed 13^® and more was termed "high scx-typIcal." A boy who mani- 
fested six or fewer group-typical char act eristics was termed "low group- 
typicnl," seven and over, "high group-typical," Boys with , nine and fewer 
sex-typical characteristics were termed "low sex-typical," while those witli 
10 or more were termed "high sex-typical." When the boys and girls were 
grouped into these iour categories and the categories compared with one 
anotlicr, the previously mentioned eight groupings appear, four for each sex, 
as shown in Table 12. 

TABLE 12 

The Cihldren Grouped According to Their Group-Typicality and Sex- 
Typicality: “Norm" and Deviance Patterns 


Sex 

High Group- 
Typical, Low 
Sex- Typical 

Low Gtoup- 
Typical, High 

Sex -Typical 

Low Group- 
Typical, Low 
Sex-Typical 

riigli Group- 
Typical, High 
Sex-Typical 

Girls 

G1 ; T- 2, T-67 
T-75, T-99 

G2: T-56 

G3: T- 1, T-10 

G4; T- 3, T- 7 
T-I2, T-29 
T-33, T-3S 
T-78, T-8+ 

Boys 

Bl; T-39, T-72 
T-89, T-14 

B2: T-36, T- 90 
T-97 • T-105 

Bl: T-53 

H4: T-92, T-26 
T-28, T-58 
T-45, T.66 


•Later findings necessitated the trnnaferrnl of T-97 to Group D3. 


Tile "most typical" children comprise Groups G4 and B4, respectively; 
the deviates on one or both of the two variables of group-typicality and sex- 
typicality arc ill Groups G1 and Bl, G2, and B2, G3 and B3, in the 
nuuiiicr indicated. It was decided to check back to the case materials on 
each member of each of these eight groupings in an attempt to discover 
whether there was some factor or factors common to each grouping as a group. 

Step 11: The elUnination of three characteristics ihrou^h use of a deviance 
chart. Before carrying out the common-factor check, the deviance investiga- 

^The relnuonship of ihe totnls for encli child to the overaU totnis-data, as well 
ns B compnrison of the totals with one another, were both considered in making 
ihese empirical judgments (see Table 10). 

^i^XaLer findings (p, 56) reduced these numbers by two. 
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ciQn was earned further in an attempt to discover whether there were any 
characteristics which had been found to be typical of a scx-i;rmip by the chi- 
sqiiarc technique, but which might in actuality he typical only of hoys or 
girls deviate froiu their sex-group. Tlie 30 children \YeTc accordingly re- 
grouped into the above eight groupings in a ''deviance dmrt/’ reproduerd ns 
Table 13. Their ‘'standing*' on all group-typical characteristics and the 
relevant sex-typical characteristics arc included. 

Each of the deviate groupings was compared in turn with the group most 
typical of tiicir own sex, that is, with G+ and B4 respectively. Tliis opera- 
tion revealed that Characteristics 81, 130, and 132, fouiul to he typical of 
the boys statistically (the latter two at the 5 per cent level) are not in 
actuality possessed by any in Group H4, the “most typical" group. Tlie 
characteristics listed as typical of the hoys nuist therefore be modified accord- 


TABLE 13 
Db VIA NCR Chart 
Girls' gtoupiiiga 


Trait* 

(22) T67 

Gl: 

High Group 
Low Sex 

T75 T99 

T2 

G2: 

Low 

Group 

High 

Sex 

T56 

G3: 

Low 

Group 

Low 

Sex 

T1 TIO 

T3 

G4 

T7 

: HIkU Grou|i High Sex 
T12 T29 T33 T3S T7S 

T84 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7+ 

. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

li6 

X 

X 

X 

, 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

29" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

50" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

79" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

129" 

X 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

1 

. 


, 

X 

X 

X 


X 




X 

. 


X 

5 



. 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

12 


X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

23 



X 

X 

X 


X 

X 



X 

X 




38 

X 

X 







X 


X 

X 

X 


• 

41 

X 



X 

X 





X 





X 

46 


X 



X 


X 

X 


X 

X 



X 


51 









X 

X 

. 


X 

X 

■ 

53 

X 

X 





. 



X 

X 



X 

X 

64 


, 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 





131 



• 


X 

X 



X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


“Nombfjrs refer to chaiacleristics listed in tbe lotalleci basic data sheet. 
’’Characteristics both groiip-ly pical and typical of llic girls. 
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TAULE 13 (couiuiued) 
Hoys’ groupings 


Trait* 

(27) T19 

111: 

High Group 
Low Sex 
'172 T89 

ri4 

B2: 

Low Group 
High Sex 

T36 T90 T97'*T105 

B3: 

Low Group 
Low .sex 

T53 T92 T26 

04: 

High Group 
High Sex 
T28 T+5 T5S 

T66 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

74 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

1[ 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 


- 

X 

X 

X 

' X 

X 

X 

n 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

K 

X 

X 

X 


X 

29" 

X 

X 

X 

X 






X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

so'’ 

X 

, 

X 

\ 


X 

X 



X 

. 


K 


X 

79" 

X 

X 

X 




X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

129" 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





2 

K 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

19 

X 



X 






X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

25 



X 

X 

. 

. 

X 


X 



X 

X 

X 

. 

36 






X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


48 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


, 


X 

49 

, 


, 








X 

X 

X 


X 

56 





X 

X 

X 

X 

. 



X 

. 

. 


70 

X 

X 


, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* X 



X 

X 


sr 




X 

X 

X 

, 

X 

X 







t}2 

X 



X 

, 

. 




X 


. 

X 

X 


98 





X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 




100 





X 

X 

X 




. 

X 




115 

, 



X 



X 

X 


X 



X 


X 

124 

, 





X 

, 



X 


X 

X 


X 

130'^ 

. 




X 

X 

X 

X 



, 





132“ 

' 


• 


X 

K 

X 

X 






■ 



“N\iriil»CTS refer lo cViaracteristics listed in die totalled basic data slieet. 
^'Cliaractcristics hoili group-iypicnl and typical of the girls. 

'Tliaracteristics oinittcd as typical of tlie boys us result of this deviance check 
was trnnsferied lo Group B3 as n result of the deviance check. 


in^ly: the traits mniihcrcd 9, 10, and 13 sbotild be excluded from the 
Jistiuti:, 

"rihs mollification necessitates a dmin of correction of certain totals, be- 
duniiig with Table 9 and ending with Tabic 12. Since two of the above 
tlirco dniractcrstics were originnlly included in Table 9, tile Table of T 3 ^pi- 
cality, their exclusion reduces the total nvimhcv of characteristics on it to 24. 
I' or each of the girls, each of the sex- typical eh a me ter is tic totals is as a result 
reduced by two. For four boys, 7^-36, T-90, T-97, T-105, the number of 
sex- typical characteristics and the total nuiTibcr of characteristics are re- 
duced by two also. This correction brings the number of sex- typical char- 
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sictcri sties iiiniiifestcd by 7’-97 down to ninr, whicli plaa-s him in ihe hiw 
p;voup-typiciil and low sex- typical civtcftovy und necessitates his iransfcrral U) 
Group H3 in Table 12. These corrections have been indicated in footnotes 
wherever they liavc been made. 

Step 12 constituted an attempt to discover whether there were any variables 
wliich were common to each of tlic ei^ht groiipiiiKS [;ivcn in Table 12 as 
groups. Before this step is ilisciissccl, liowevcrj the persunalicy consteJla- 
tions “most typical“ of the girls and of the boys respectively (Groups Ci4 and 
B4 tibovc) and of the total group will, in the interests of clarity, he further 
described in the following section. 




V. THE FEMININE, MASCULINE, AND GROUP PERSON- 
ALITY CONSTELLATIONS OF THIS GROUP OF 
EARLY-ADOLESCENTS 

The three sets of derived personality cliarac tens tics have hcrctnforc hccii 
allowed to remain at a onc-dimciisional, static level. Tliis chnpter will 
attempt to answer the question; what arc the respective personality structures 
typical of the Common Man level early-adolescent girls, carly-adolcsccnt 
hoys, early-adolcsccnt group — that is, so far as this group of 30 arc concerned ? 

The following tlirce summatics are based on the traits listed as being 
typical of the girls, boys, and total group, respectively. The rclcvai\t group 
traits arc incorporated into the feminine and the masculine constellations 
whiclj are here formulated, as well ns presented as a sc])aratc group 
constellation. 

The personality of the typical girl of this group may be described ns fol- 
lows; Her inner anxieties and her drive for conformity interfere with effi- 
cient mental functioning: her ability to organize mentally is poor and her 
imaginal creativity is routine or little-expressed. Ilowcvcr, if she possesses 
a drive for achievement, which arises from her desire to conform^ this drive 
counter-balances the emotional reduction of mental functioning to the extent 
that she keeps her school achievement up to or higher than her tested ability. 

Her immature, dependent inner life and feelings of affcctional deprivation 
make it difficult for her to form emotional ties with others, especially peers, 

Slie experiences high level or pervasive anxiety which stems from her 
feelings of affectional deprivation, her perception of the world as being 
hostile or unfriendly to her, the conflict between her desire to express lier 
inner needs and her social environment's requirement that she suppress them. 
Several behaviors express her reaction to her anxieties: a drive for achieve- 
ment, incfTicicnt mental functioning, daydreaming and fantasy, paralysis of 
action at times, feelings of discouragement and/or worthlessness. 

She attempts to conform to approved social patterns in expressing her im- 
pulses in order to gain the approval she needs and wants. This attempt leads 
her to accept only the inner expression of her impulses: she inhibits their 
overt expression (a conflictful, anxiety-producing process for her, as has 
already been pointed out), She has also found her chief avenues of emo- 
tional adjustment in conformity to the middle-class guide lines. 

Her impulse-suppression affects her inter-personal relations; she is either 
reluctant or unable to form close emotional ties with her peers; rather, 
she tends to control and manipulate them for her own ends of social con- 
formity and approval. 
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The ffiiTs concept o[ herself and of her relationship to others may be coii^ 
strued as follows: 

I have never hail enough love nud affection and I want it desperately. 
lJut my world is hostile, piiniahing and unloving: it is imt giving me 
the love I need* Before 1 can get even a little hit of approval, 1 
must be good, I must do ’vvliat niy parents and teachers tell me tt> do. 

But this, is very hard for me because I often don't want to do 'whnt 
I nm told, or I want to do what I know' I'll be punished for doing. 

Trying to resolve the contradictions between what I w'otild like to 
do and whnt I have to do to get approval makes me anxious and 
unhappy — to the extent that I can’t use as inucli of the imagination 
and mental ability that I possess. But when 1 work very hard and 
try vL'iy hard to do what my teachers tell me, I can keep up my 
grades at schooh 

I find some relief from my worries in daydreaming of when I'll be 
import a lU and happy or of having magical power. It also relieves 
me to keep busy doing simple routine jobs like cleaning my room or 
doing the mending. Sometimes I feel so tense that I can't do anything 
at all; all I can do is hang onto myself so I won't fly apart. And many 
limes I feel that I'm just no good, worthless, so what’s the use of trying 
at all anymore? 

'J'he way I've managed to handle the contradiction between what I 
want to do and what I have to do is to keep what I would Fike to 
do to myself — think about it, daydream about it, maybe talk to a good 
friend about it— hut not nctu.illy to express my feelings of aggression 
and anger and curiosity about boys. That would get me into trouble 
and keep we ft ova getting dve 1 want. So I've ti tinned my self 

to control find suppress such feelings, even though it makes me feel 
ten sc and unhappy to do so. 

I'm so used to suppressing my feelings that it’s hard to become emo- 
tionally lied to anyone. But I stay on good terms with the other kids 
so I can get them to do a lot of things for me. 

The personflliiy of the typical boy of this ffroup niJiy be described as fol- 
low.s: Kis inner anxieties interfere with eflTiclent mental functioning: liis 
ability to organize mentally is poor and his imagination is loutinc or little 
ex|>ressci!. These factors, combined with his ilTlpuls^vit3^ make his relations 
with Ills teachers jinor and lead to academic achievement below his tested 

His i in mature, dependent inner life and his tendency to narcissism limit 
Ills using llis impulses in a constructive, life-problem-solving way, although 
he is acccptaiit of )iis emotions. 

A major life motivation is to obtain the approval of others, which be 
attempts to do by trying to conform to approved social patterns in expressing 
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Ill's impulses. He often feels Ruiity, however, over Iiis lack of impulse con- 
trol. Me finds outlets for his tensions in sensual sclf-comfort outlets sucli 
ns excessive eating and creative hand work. Further, much of his overt 
beliavioi- is a surface ''front** wl)ic)i Jie has built up in reaction to his ruixieties. 

Ill order to obtain the approval of others, he attempts to cmifonn to 
social patterns in cxpressinjT his impulses, as has been noted. lienee, he wants 
to learn how to Control his impulses and is actively in the process of dcvclojung 
a system of impulse control. This inner concern causes him to direct his 
energies inwai’cl and he is often prc-occupicd, 

One reason he is accepted by his friends is his warnitJi and jjiirtunuice 
towards them. Another reason he is accepted is his tendency to spontaneous 
self-expression, \vliicli serves to release their emotions as well. He docs not 
consider the peer activity area as a place where he necessarily belongs and 
tends to participate with older or 3^011 ngcr friends. 

The boy's concept 0/ himself and of his relations ivith others may be con- 
strued as follows; 

I want lo get the approval of others, parlicularly of niy parents, 

I know tliat the way 1 can do (his is to behave the way they want 
me to behave, which means controlling Imw I express jiiy anger, hoa- 
tility, and aggressions. But this is very hard for me to do and my 
lack of emotional control makes inc feel guilty and iinhappj'. '^I'hese 
tensions keep me from using cfiicicndy what mental abilities I have. 

Fin certainly not going lo let others sec that I’m worried and pre- 
occupied about these problems of mine, so 1 pretend 1 don’t care nhonl 
any tiling. Doing things with my hands or eating a lot make me feel 
less tense. 

I don't like my teachcr.s and I show it, And since I don’t fniictioii 
as well iiucllectiiaHy as I could anyway, these two tilings keep niy 
school grades below whnt I should he able to make, 

1 still think I'm the center of the universe and ilml 1 siioulil he 
given whatever I want. The things I feel inside arc okay jiuit as 
they arc: why should I try to change myself because others want me lo? 

DiiL if I don’t change, my folks won't approve of me, so I guess 
I’d better try. I’ve got to learn hoiv lii control the ivay 1 ex|ircs;< 
my aggressive feelings and I'rn trying to work ntil some way I eaii 
do so whenever I want to or whenever I have to. It’s a pretty 
tough struggle though, and it keeps me pre-occiipied. 

I don’t like many people, but when I clo like someone, I let the 111 
knoAv I like ’em. I think my friends get a kick out of me when 1 sa.ss 
our teacher or mimic for tliem the way the principal talks. Hut it 
doesn't matter much to me if kids my own age want to he friend?^ 
or not: there are always older or younger kids 1 can ptil around with. 
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Thi personality of the typical child of this grovp (inespective of sex) 
may be described as follows: His inner anxieties interfere with his mental 
functioning: his ability to organize mentally is poor and he makes little use 
of his imagination. 

His immature, dependent inner life makes it difficult for him to form emo- 
tional tics with his peers. He experiences high level or pervasive anxiety, 
which stems from his feelings of affcctional deprivation. Fantasy and fantasy- 
escape are an outlet for these anxieties, 

Since a major motivation is to obtain more love or approval, he attempts 
to conform to socially-approved patterns in the expression of his impulses. 
He finds his chief means of gaining his motivations through conforming 
actively to the behavioral guide-lines provided by his middle-class social 
environment. Such conformity is also his chief avenue of personal adjust- 
ment, ol resolving his anxieties, 

The (ido/esceiit's concept of himself and of his I'elalionship to others may 
be constmed as follows: 

I feel I have never had enough love and approynl and I desperately 
Wfint to have it, Wanting it ao badly is a real strain, a strain which 
forces me to try to get more approval the only possible way I can get it: 
by being good, which means doing what my parents and teachers want 
me to do, 

liccaiise 1 depend so much on other people, I haven’t yet learnt to 
stand on my own two feet. And because 1 need affection so much, l‘m 
afraid to give too much of myself to anyone, 

I can forget my worries when I daydream and imngine life to be 
different than it is. But my worries keep me from using as much of 
the menial ability and imagination as I have, 



VI, RELATIONSHIP OF FIVE ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL VARIABLES TO THE TYPICAL 
AND ATYPICAL GROUPINGS 

The last procedural step, Siep 12, was izmlertaken in an Ui 

answer the question: can any variables be discovered which show a relation- 
ship to each of the eight typical and atypical groupings, derived aiul <Iis- 
cuRsed in Section VII, as groups? 

Comparison of these eight groupings willi (a) the children’s social class 
status (given in Table 3) (6) their }Q\ (given in Table 4), (r) their 
sexual maturation level (given in Tabic 5), (d) their original selection 
for the character study as "adjusted/’ "unadjusted,” or in the "middle 
range" (given in Table 6), reveal no consistent patterns of grnui> relation- 
ship with any of the four variables, as shown in Tabic 14. 

The finding that there is no apparent relationship with social-class statvus, 
that 7’-72 is not a lone deviate from the group, and that cliiltircn originally 
selected as "adjusted," "unadjusted," and in the "middle range," arc repre- 
sented in every grouping, would seem to confirm the validity of tile selection 
procedure for the sample, as descrihed in Section 11. 

The fifth area investigated for its possible relationship to the eight group- 
ings was that of home environineiit: familial value-systems or training goals, 
tlie ways in wliich the parents have enforced or implemented these values 
or goals, and the nature of the parental relationship with tlie child, Al- 
though a thorough analysis of these environmental factors would constitute 
another dissertation In itself — an investigation of social class and scx-rfilc 
training is the partner, corroborative study to the present one — a scanning 
of the ease materials has pointed to some consistent group patterns in this 
area, particularly for the girls. 

It was found that the discriminating variable was not so much connected 
with the presence or absence of espousal of middle class values and behavior 
in the home; all of the homes were found to espouse siicli Vaalues. ]Lit)icr, 
it was the ways in which the parents, and especially the mother, implemented 
or trained their children to conform to these values and bclinviors. I he 
nature of the mother-child relationship seemed to be the single most dis- 
criminating variable. 

I'Jic home environments of the two "most typical" groupings (high group- 
typical and high sex-typical), G4 and B4, will be described first, in order 
to set the "norm from which deviation may he judged. 
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TABLE 14 

CoMrARisoj^ Oh^ TJIK EuiiiT GnoupiNcs Wmi thu Four VAmAnr,ES or Social Class 
Status, /fl, Maturation Levei., Cuaracter Study Rating 


Gills’ groupings 


Grouping 

Child 

Social Class 

10 

Mato ration 
Level'’ 

Kating'’ 

Gl; Idgli group 


LM 

111 

post 

”A” 

low sex 

T-67 

UL 

99 

rvl 

'‘U” 


T-7i 

UL 

U + 

\n c 

"U” 


T-99 

LM 

113 

))oat 

“A” 

G2r lo>Y Rrowp, 

liigh sex 

'r-56 

LM 

[25 

post 

“A” 

03: io>Y giDijp, 

1 

UL 

126 

post 

“M” 

low sox 

T-10 

UL 

107 

post 

“A” 

(H: liigli group. 

3 

UL 

116 

pic 

“A” 

liigh Sex 

1'- 7 

UL 

125 

post 

”U” 

T-I2 

UL 

113 

]iost 

“A” 


'r-29 

UL 

112 

at 

”A” 


T-n 

UL 

127 

pre 

“A“ 


r-n 

UL 

84 

pvc 

“U” 


T-78 

r.M 

116 

post 

”U'' 


T^U 

UL 

ML 

prt* 

”A” 


Hoyn’ grou|>liiKS 


Bl : high group, 

l'-39 

UL 

119 

at 

-‘U” 

low sex 

T-72 

UL 

107 

at 

“A“ 



UL 

123 

pVE 

“A” 


T-U 

UL 

107 

at 

“U” 

112: low group, 

T-3ri 

UL 

118 

post 

“A” 

liigli sex 


LM 

139 

at 

”U” 

T-IOS 

UL 

126 

pre 

‘'U“ 

113: low group, 

1'-53 

UL 

122 

post 

“A” 

low sex 

T-97 

UL 

117 

pie 

“A" 

IH: high group, 

'l‘-92 

UL 

113 

post 

”U” 

higli sex 

'r-26 

LM 

109 

post 

“A” 


'r-2a 

LM 

lU 

at 

“U" 


T- 15 

LM 

115 

pOHt 

“U” 



UI. 

m 

1 rc 

-'U“ 


l‘-66 

UL 

SS 

post 

“M” 


"“Ai” sLaiuh for “at meiuirche" (menarcheal) or “at pubescence” (pubescent); 
“posi” Mamls for “post-rncnarcbeal" or “post-pubescent” ; ”pre” stands For “pre- 
rneiiarchen )’’ tir "prc-pubescent.” 

"“A” Mmuls for “aifjusted," “U” for “itnadjiifltcd,” for “middle range.” 
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A. Home Environment of Grour G4, the High Grour-Tyimcal and 
Hioii Sex-Tyi'icai. Giri.s 

Cliilci-rearing is interpreted as a moral duty by these parents: it is their 
(lilt)' to raise good (obedient) children, and to provide them with adeijuatc 
pliysicnl care. For tlieir part, the cliiWrcn accept that to be a good child 
is to do what the parents expect and to be a good cliihl is a question of moral 
duty. Tims, to disobey their parents is to break a moral law. 

The family is a closely-knit unit, whether or not tlie mother works. Most 
of the children’s activities take place within either the immediate family 
circle or the extended kinship-circle. The family’s community ties are usimlly 
cluiich-ccntcrctl. 

The mother shows tUc child little warmth or affection; tlie hulicr is an 
authoritarian figure. The mother is the active disciplinarian; the father 
haclrs up tlic mother in her cliscij)lin;iry roJc, ^i'hc training pattcins niiplia- 
sizc the repression of impulses, especially the sexual the impuitiincc and 
necessity of iichicvemciit and conformity, strictness of enforcement of early- 
child hood training routines. Hard work is seen as a moral duty and is inter- 
preted within the family by the assignment of home tasks to eacli child. 
Punishment is administered in a non-hostilc, almost rnutinc manner- 'Hic 
approval of parents (and teachers) is the child’s reward for licr conformity 
and obedience. 

Tlic mother-child relationship typical for the G-f group may be cluir- 
acterized as urulcr-loving and over-controlling. 

This generalized picture holds for the home environments of 7^-7, 7^-12, 
7'-29, T--33, 7^-38, 7^-78, 7’-84. Some modification is required for 7^-3, how- 
ever. Although tlic family emphases are substantially the same, lier motber and 
father arc less repressive and more easy-going. Sexual matters arc discussed 
freely, I/i T-3*s home, it is tlie father wJ)o Ja3^s down tlie rules ami tJie 
mother who enforces them. It is interesting to note, in I'abln iliac T-^ 
is slightly less “group-typical’' than the the other girls in this grouping. 

11. Home Environment of Grout H4, tiiu Hiciii CJroue-Tyimcal anij 
High Sex-Tytjcal Bov.s 

Hie environmental situation docs not appear to be nearly so uniform as 
the above for the B4 group. The homes of 7 ”'‘92 and 7’-58 conform to the 
generalized description above; In the case of 7'“2S and 7’-66, a particularly 
unsatisfactory mother relationship modifies the picture. Within the home 
pattern described above, both have immature, scdf-centeied, jiarcissistic 
nioLliers who are far more interested in themselves than in their clidclieii, 
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although they provide them with rH the elements of good physical care. 
These motliers use their children for their own ego-satisfaction: they arc 
particularly demanding of achievement, good behavior, good appearances. 
Their discipline is inconsistent; their affectional expression is inconsistent and 
insincere. There is intense sibling rivalry and hostility on the part of both of 
these boys. T-26’s parents are hot-tempered: strong and frequent expression 
of emotion is usual on the part of not only the parents but the children 
as well. T-Gh’s mother also requires admiration on a sexual level, to the 
extent of having an erotic atmosphere for her children; r-66 is "caught” 
within this pattern but is beginning to rebel against it. 

Ill the case of T-45, his mother is conscious of licr early lack of maternal 
love for lihx) and is in conflict over it. His father is far more authoritarian 
and achievement-demanding than his mother; not only does he stress middle- 
class values, Jic attempts their rigid enforcement. 

T-26’s father plays a similar role to T-45*s father. However, the mother 
relationship is quite deviate from the others of this group: although his 
mother places emphasis on middle-class values and the importance of social 
conformity, she is not a strict disciplinarian; she can be "got around." She 
even tends to "baby" T-26, but he has recently begun to react against his 
identification with her. The mother habitually depreciates the father; there 
is a very poor fatlier-!r-26 relationship, 

C. HOiME Env/ronment of Group GI, the High Group-Typical and 

Low Sex-Typical Girls 

The four mothers or mother-surrogates of this group emphasize middle- 
class values and behavior and enforce them in a particularly rigid and 
demanding way, All but T-99 have a most unsatisfactory mother relation- 
ship: the mother is unloving, demanding (not merely controlling), non- 
inaternal, dissatisfied with her in other-role. For r-99, the home picture is 
very similar to chat for the G4 group, but her mother is far more objective 
in her attitude to licr child and ha^s emphasized the importance of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance; the latter was true of T-2*s grandmother also. 
(Altliougli T-2 now lives with her mother, her early training was in the 
hands of her grandmother.) 

D. Hoime Environment of Group Bl, the High Group-Typical and 

Low Sex-Typical Boys 

No common pattern can be detected for these four boys except family 
adliercncc to the middle-class value-system. T-BQ’s home picture is similar 
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to that dcscribetl for Group G4; unlike the other hoys witli such ninthcrs 
and fathers and home emphases, T-89 is conforniijifr und n(it rchellinp; atjainst 
it. 7'-72's mother is much like T-26’s ; his father, however, is a weak fiKure, 
and 1-12 is ashamed of him. 7’“39 is a hii^hly affectionally'-dcprived child: 
his mother rejects him and has piven him inconsistent care and attention. 
His stepfather's attempts at controlling him aic met with rchellion on 
the part of 7'-39. 7’H4's parents arc mucli older than those of the oilier 
children — they could he his graiulparents (mother 60, father 70) ; other 
than this deviation, the home atmospheie, cmpliascs, and parental relation- 
ships are similar to that pictvircd for (iroup 04, 'I'he motlier is pariiculaily 
disapiirovinp of aggressive behavior anti encourages siih missive reactions fiom 

T-14. 

E. HoMt ENVIllONMnNT OF GkOUP G2, 'IIIK Low GllOtri’-dYlMCAl. AND 

High Srx-Tyimcai, Girls 

Only 7'-56 falls into this grouping. Her liome siluatioii is similar to 
tliat for Group G4; her mother differs somewhat from this paUern, Iiom'- 
over. She is warmer and more supportive, and along witli her emphasis on 
achievement also values and emphasizes 7’-56's being iiulependeni. She 
sets high standards of accomplishmenL for 7’-56 and pushes her outside the 
liome for their attainment. 

F. Home Environment of Group 112, the Low Groui^HVpical and 

High Sex-Typical Boys 

The parents of T'-36, 7-90, and 7’-105 all adhere to middle-class hcliavior- 
valucs, but are a good deal more "easy" in their enforcement of them than 
arc the G4 pa i cuts. The mother is supportive, objective, hedieves in allow- 
ing her children a good deal of freedom within widely-sliuctured liinih. 
She is an adult person, acceptant of her wife and mother role: slu* sees and 
accepts her children as individuals. The father is firm hut fiiendlj' in his 
backing up of the mother's control. It should he noted that these three hoys 
possess, as a group, the three personality characteristics which weie elimiiialfd 
as not typical of tlie "most typical" group of boys. All tliree cliaract eristics 
may be described as "adjustive" characteristics, 

G. Home Environment or Group G3, the Low Group-Typical and 

Low Sex-Tyfical Giiu.s 

r-rs and 7’-l0's mother and grand mother, respectively, arc much like tlic 
D2 mothers just above, and possibly even more relaxed and permissive in 
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their maternal role. Both T-\ and seem to have been given a great 

(leal of '^psychologicnl spacc'^ like the B2 group. T-1, who lives on a farm, 
has had a great deal of physical space and freedom of movement: her psy- 
chological space mny have derived from this circumstance. 

It should he made clear that these two girls are atypical of this sample 
of girls and thh sample of adolescents. That they arc also the two in 
tlieir sex-group who are most acceptant of themselves as females is an Interest- 
ing corollary, 

H, Home Environment of Group B3j the Low Group-Typical and 
Low Bex-Typical Boys 

T-53 and 7’-97 have mothers similar to those in G3 : they arc easy-going, 
rclaxctlj permissive, with no strong emphasis on '‘obeying tlic rules/' al- 
though the middlc’class rules arc there. They are almost impersonal, 
interested in and acceptnnt of their children, expressing low-level affection. 
The 3 ’ arc non-re press I ve and relaxed about sex. 3'-53 has a close emotional 
tie with his father; 3'-97 has closer emotional tics with aunts and uncles 
than with his parents. 

To recapitulate and re-integrate: 

1. High group typicality among both the bo)^s and the girls seems to be 
associated with a confoimity and achievement emphasizing, impulse-repressing, 
iindeT-loving mother (exceptions: 7-3, 7-26, T-72), 

2. Low grmip-typicaVlty among the girls and the boy^ Beems to be nsso- 
ciated with a more supportive and objective- in-attitude-to-child motherj who 
encourages self-reliance and plays a mature maternal role. 

3. High sex- typicality for this group of girls seems to be associated with 
an impulse- repressing, over-controlling mother, who requires of her daughter 
obedience, conformity and accomplishment (similar to the high group-typical 
parental pattern above). 

4. Higli sex-typicality for this group of boys seems to be associated with 
maternal iipproaches which seem to be nt opposite poles: for Group 114, 
the maternal pattern is similar to that given in (3), althougli the father 
lakcs over the mother's demanding, repressive role in a few cases; while 
for Group D2, the parental pattern is an impidsc-acceptaiit, psychological- 
Bpacc -giving onc^ 

5. Low sex-typicality for this group of girls seems to be associated with 
two maternal roles at opposite extremes: for Group Gl, the mother is non^ 
accepting of her maternal role, unloving, very rigid and demanding in her 
enforcement of '‘proper’' behaviors; while for Group G3, the mother is 
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sup\iQi'tivep objective, ai\d emplia^^izcs the necessity fnv vn dependence ai\d selE- 
rcliancc. Note the similarity of these two niatcnial patterns to tlioMi asso- 
ciated with liiffh sex- typicality amoiiK the buys, pveii in (4). AUo note 
that two of the girls in Group Gl, T-99 and 7’-2, have been encouraged to 
be self-reliant. 

6. Low sex- typicality for this group of hoys sccttis to he associated with 
no consistent maternal or home atmosphere pattern. 

Although the evidence here presented has been more sv\v;gestwc than eoi\' 
elusive, it would appear that the only variable which seems to show aii)' degree 
of commonality with the eight personality groupings as groups is tliat of 
paiciital training and rclationship-with-ihe-cliild patterns, especially those 
with the mother, as the major interpreter of cwkuval values. It would seem 
that pci\sonality “typicality^^ among tliis group of adolescejits is related to a 
particular home training and parental relationship palLern (as dcsciibed for 
Group G4)j personality deviance with parental emphases deviate fium this 
dominant pattern. It would also appear from the above ex])lnration that 
the training-patterns for the girls arc more consistent than those for the boys. 



VII. THE INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY AS COMPOSED OF 
INTERACTING CULTURAL AND INDIVIDUAL 
BEHAVIOR SYSTEA'IS 

At this point, it should be m?idc dear that no one diihl in the study 
has been described by any of the three personality constellations discussed 
in Section V, Each of the sex- typical and the group-typical piMSonality 
structures was deriyeci through the statistical analysis of a group of children: 
only those characteristics which were possessed significantly more often l)y 
one sex than the other, or possessed on a total group basis, were abstracted 
from each member-child's personality structure. The hypothesis of this 
study has assumed that it is the different sex-role training for each sex 
and the social class training of tliis group of adolescents wliicii are the 
‘^factors other than chance" which are responsible for the presence of these 
respective constellations- These two assumptions were tested In an explora- 
tory manner in the previous chaptev- 

In accordance with the definition of personality used in this study, the 
personality diaracteristics ascertained and described in tins study may he 
termed the culturally-derived components of personality. Tliere has been no 
attempt to investigate the idiosyncratic components of each of the individual 
personalities in this sample, bc5'^oiid their use in the preliminary form of 
the basic data sheet (traits possessed by fewer than three of the 30 child re n 
were dropped). In order to make clear that: (a) the cultural and the indi-- 
vidual components of personality arc intertwined in the individual personality, 
and (b) although each child possesses certain aspects of his personality in 
common with others of his sex and social status, he is b}'' no means a per- 
sonality duplicate of any one or several other children, and (c) the methodo- 
logical procedure adopted did serve to locate and to group together those 
children who had a nuinber of personality characteristics in common, this 
chapter will describe the personalities of six of the children in this study 
group: the three "most typical" (as defined in Section IV) girls and the 
three "most typical" boys. The children's names v\scd hclow are, of course, 
fictitious. 

It will be recalled that each cliild was originally studied intensively 
as an imlivulnal ; a structure allowing child-with-cliild comparisons was not 
m existence at the time the case materials were collected and interpreted for 
the character study. Nor were there any preconceptions as to the possible 
nature of such comparisons in the minds of the researchers — the original 
stud)^ as has been pointed out, was done with a different research purpose 
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ill view tlian thjit of the present investigator. It will also be recalled that 
tlie material in the preliminary personality frameworks was material trans- 
ferred, with a conscious effort not to distort, from the clinical ease confer- 
ence siiinniarics on each child. The parallels wliicli become apparent as the 
inti ivi dual personality-descriptions are presented seem all the more striking 
when these research circumstances arc kept in mind. 

Barbaras family is ranked l/L in social status. In 1946, she was a small, 
thin, fair girl, neat in dress. She was post-mcnarcheal and had good motor 
coordination. ITcr Stanford-IIinct IQ was 113, She was selected for the 
character study as ‘‘adjusted.'* 

Although Barbara seems to be shy and withdrawn, she has a long history 
of neiglibnrliood friends: they seem to respond to her overt wistfulness and 
appeal- Her friends arc the outstanding persons in two major peer cliques, 
Some In these cliques rcsejit her, perhaps because they realize that she is 
inanipiilatiiig the social situation to her own advantage. A recent trend 
Is towards getting out of step with the peer group: sheiks persisting in 
licr “good little girl*' pattern while tlic other girls arc changing to the 
hoydenish adolescent pattern, Adults sec Barbara as a very good, rather 
.shy and wistful little girl, She phys with younger children, whom she 
dominates, but tends to he passive with her age-mates. 

She has heavy home responsibilities: she takes care of her youngest sib 
and plays with her younger sister. She plays with her peers a good deal in 
the neighborhood setting and also participates in school activities- 

Barham is in the process of changing from an aggressive emotional orienta- 
tion to an aggression- denying orientation. She has a liigh anxiet 5 '-guiU level 
wliicli is pervasive and directive of her behavior. Her guilt and anxiety feeU 
ings- stem from her svipprcssed hostility to her over- con trolling mother, from 
sibling rivalry, from denial of her strong infantile dependency needs, from 
con diet between her inner and social demands. She reacts to her anxiety 
feelings with a strong drive to conform and with compulsive caution and 
(itLention to detail, which interferes with her mental functioning; she resists 
using her ability to generalize and to integrate. Her school achievement is 
somewhat below her ability: there is variable emotional interference with 
ellicicnt mental functioning. Her general logic is mediocre, which is prob- 
ably due to her tendency to avoid her emotional problems rather than to deal 
with them. Her imagination is dull and stereotyped, affected by her over- 
emphasis on tile routine and on doing Avhat everyone else does. She expresses 
a low degree of romantic fantasy which she does not use. as escape because 
she is so highly inOucnccd by the demands of reality. 
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A trend from accepting her impulses to their non-acceptance and repres- 
sion ivS beginning. Barharji lias high c<iiiscioiis outer eiiiotioniil control 
and low but potentially higher inner control. She is introversive, hut she 
is aware of outside pressures, and Is highly adaptive and con- 
forming to reality demands. Her mother has said of her: “She’ll never 
make a iuss about anything or c|uarrcl, but she gets her own way.'* 
Affcctionally, her orientation is basically outward, hut the trend Is toward 
withdrawal into herself; she is incapable of giving affection. Her sexuality 
is still p re pubescent in expression, but the heterosexual area is an open one. 
Her social behavior is more mature than her iiiniiaturc iniu'r life, 

The major characteristics and desires of Barbara’s “self arc: Slu* fcAs 
lonely, that the world is unfriendli'^, would like to lijivc a more loving 
and protective cnvironnicnt. She feels guilty because of her hostility to 
others, but hides it, Slie wants to be different than she is — to he guy, kind, 
liaiip5% adventurous. She wants to have her own way, but she has learait 
to get it in indirect ways. She feels that if she is good, she will get wliat 
she wants, but she will not give up her own “self" In thus bring “good*” 
Her current adjustment consists of outward confoiiiiity and caution, denial 
and repression of aggiessivc feelings, tlie performance of required routine 
tasks, persistence in working towards her goals and using disguised means to 
get tliem, projection of responsibility for her behavior onto others, particularly 
her mother, acceptance of love and protection from others, 

I renews family ranked IJL in ’social status. 3n \9-VG, she was a 
unkempt, full-busted girl with a linear body-build. She was post-nieiiarchcal, 
timid in manner, and sluggish and awkward in motor cobrdination. Tier 
IQ (Stanford-Binct) was 125, She was selected for the character study 
as "unadjusted,” 

Irene’s social behavior may be characterized l)y a general withdrawal — 
with peers, at school, with her family. Since 1943, her status in the peer 
group has changed from desirable to undesirable: slic is considered to be 
sedentary, listless, scared and unkempt by her peers and they ignore her. 
Her increasing lack of peer contact reflects licr lack of adoption of new 
behaviors acceptable to the peer group: she persists in her modest, lady-like 
ways. She is almost invisible to adults. Her behavior at Jioinc is submissive 
and conforming. Her withdrawal and conformity is, however, mixed with 
occasional unpredictable “temper” outbursts. 

She has regular home chores to perform- Most of her activities center 
in licr home or in the immediate neighborhood, where she plays with Jier 
sibs or with neighborhood children. Her life space is limited: cluirch and 
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S\iiui ay school are important activities and she attends the movies occasionally. 

Irene is passive^ almost pavaly 2 .cd, in her emotional orientation. She has 
low-level but pervasive anxicty-fcclings wliich stem from her unsatisfied suc- 
corance needs, her denial of sex, her peers* rejection of her, her inability to 
utili/c lier impulse-life, her poor verbal performance in school, her feeling 
tl^a^ tlie world is a hostile place, the conflict between her liome demands and 
the peer group demajids. 

Irene indulges in infantile fantasies as an outlet for anxiety when under 
strong outside pressure. Intrapunitivencss (she feels incompetent and in- 
ferior) and passive emotional inaction are further reactions to her anxiety. 
Her cmotiojial doubts and conflicts interfere with her mental functioning: 
her scliool achievement is a good deal below her ability— her educational age 
is 13 months retarded; her verbal functioning is poor; despite her drive to 
conform, she cannot make use of her ability to organizic stimuli into mean- 
ingful patterns above a low-normal level of accuracy. She has very little 
imagination and what she has slic docs not use. When she uses fantasy for 
escape, it is child-like in quality. 

She is nctUiiUy unaware of her impulses and needs because of her pro- 
trctlve defense mechanism of withdrawal, She suppresses her impulses. She 
has a crude inner emotional control which sometimes allows strong aggres- 
sive feelings to break through in outbursts; her higli conscious outer control 

leads her to avoid that which she secs as bad. She is introversive, but open 
to external emotional stimulation. She is so highly confoniiing to adult 
requirements that she tends to be non-adaptive to reality, She does not 
establish emotional ties with other people, but she is reactive to affection, 
SliG has a tendency to see people as impersonal stereotypes. Although action 
ill tlie heterosexual area is repressed, the area is an open one for her. Her 
inner lifn U dependent and immature, 

Irene Jias a conformist world view, with adult authority seen as right 
and with virtue and passivity regarded as rewarding because they give se- 
curity, She gains some satisfaction from doing the i'Oiitin,c tasks set for 

her at home and at school. She is trying to be a very good little girl, wliich 
to her means trying to conform to the highly organized demands of school 
and liome in order to gain even minimal social approval. H,cr passivity, with- 
drawal, and conformity arc her major adjustments. 

Paiiy*s^ family is ranked UL in social status. In 1946, she was a fair, 
rosy-clieckcd girl, neat in grooming and sweet in manner- She wore glassncs, 
was in good licalth, and was prc''menarcheal. Her S tan ford -Binet IQ was 
127, She was select,ed for the character study as “adjusted,” 
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Patty is ill tlie process of severance from the peer ^ronp on a tlouhlc basis : 
she is being increasingly ignored by them and at the same time slic is actively 
withdrawing. Her earlier popularity derived from a tlicn-approved piittern 
of sports, play-skills and “good, kind, sweet, little girl” behavior. Her lute 
maturing, lack of heterosexual orientation Avliicli her iiiotlicr fosters, and 
her own active disapproval of the hoydenish behavior of ilie other girls her 
age i^rc all ftictors in this double severance process. Adults approve of lici' 
the longer they know her, particularly those whose ways of behaving she 
has adopted (adult asexual females). Many of her activities arc solitary: 
home chores, movies, r, catling, study, sports, 

Patty has an active inner, but inhibited oiit,er, emotional orieiUation. She 
has anxiety feelings of a diffuse and unspecific nature wliich stem from her 
scx-iinpiilse repression, her unmet infantile deiieiulciicy needs, her feelings of 
insecurity, her feeling that the world is an unfriendly place, uiid from sibling 
rivalfy* 

She expresses h,cr anxieties in her constant efforts to gain social approval, 
in her compulsive desire for cleanliness, in her conscientious accomplish- 
ment of set tasks at school and at home. Both her emotional Immaturity 
and conscious striving for conformity inhibit original thinking; iilthougli 
capable of abstract thought, she is unsystematic to the point of confiisioii 
when required to organize relatively unstructured material. How, ever, her 
strong drive for achievement and social approval enables her to keep her 
school achievement up to her superior capacity and she derives a great deal 
of satisfaction from her achievement. Her drive fur conformity also inter- 
feres with her imaginal creativity and expression. In spite of strong intro- 
versive tendencies, her strong conformity need and non-acccptaiicc of lier 
impulses restrict her use of fantasy as escape, 

Patty accepts the inner expression of her impulses, but rejects and inhibits 
their outer expression. She has an undifferentiated, immature sysUuu of 
iTm,er control and forced conscious outer control. She derives cuuilioiial 
satisfitetion from adherence to the general moral code to the extent of sJiowiiig 
signs of adult morality of the “smug" variety. She is introversive to the 
point of sclf-sufliciency. Her self-siiflicicncy docs not allow her to relate 
emotionally to her peers and siblings. She rejects unpleasant reality. Her 
affectional orientation is selectively outward — to the moral aiNCxual women 
with whom she identifies. Her physical and social interests and psyclio- 

logical development arc all immature, 

Patty fc,cls confused and hurt about the “bad“ aspects of the o\itcr world: 
she wishes slic could be stimulated only by its good aspects. She cnjuyi» 
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[liiiilcss, iiJiorKailized tliouf^lit with no resulting action. She would like to 
kec^i herself as silie is^ intact. She wants to please i den tilled' with older 
women by doing those things they approve — achievement, ladylike behavior, 
high morality, and not doing the things they disapprove of — spQntan,eons 
expression of impulses. Her major satisfactions and adjustments arc her 
academic achievement, her reserved adult hrhavioi, and her disapproval of 
childish inipulsivity in her peers. 

fmiiily Is ranked UT^ in social status. Irv 1946, he was atypicaWy 
large for his age-group, both tall and obc.se. H.e was fair, good-natured in 
manner, and had good motor codrdiiuition. He was post-pubescent. His 
IQ was 115. He was selected for the character study as "unadjusted.'’ 

Dave has been in constant conflict with his t,caclicrs and his peers. At 
earlier ages, when lie expressed his resentment against liis peers, they re- 
taliated in kind. He seems recently to have withdrawn from peer participa- 
tion with his age-mates and to have made friendships with older, more 
mature boys who have left school to work. Peer distaste for him persists, 
hut tlwy seem to have gvvpn up actively punishing him. Although he also 
resists adults, behavior usually admired by pubescent boys, liis other, to tliein 
distasteful, characteristics outweigh this behavior to the extent that both 
peers and adults reject him. He is well aware of .social structuring, hetero- 
sexual social patterns, and the accepted social !iiore.s. 

Dave has recently quit school and spends all his time working with his 
father in liis machine shop. He has excellent mechanical ability from which 
he gains a great deal of satisfaction. 

He has an active emotional orientation, His anxiety is situational in 
iiatiirc; he feels guilt over his lack of impulse-control and has a tcndcjtcy to 
self -bln me. His rejection by his pe.er.s, his under-loving, over-restricting 
paicnts, his poor teacher relations, and a recurring conflict between his need 
for affection and his desire for ind,cpenclcnce, are all causative of his reactive 
anxiety and consequent coutlicb with othei'&. 

His outlets for his guilt feelings arc an active fantasy life which is not 
elective as control, along with strong but unsuccessful efforts to confonn. 

Is often restrained and confused, and soinetinics rebellious. His pic- 
occupation with hivS emotional problems reduces his mental efRcicncy; his 
school achicveineiit is well below his ability; his imagination is of good 
qualit}^ hut it is functioning at a minimum because of his poor self-discipline, 
jioui organization, and guilt over any spontaneity. H,e has not fis yet come 
to terms witli reality, which he sees as a barrier to his wishes and needs. 
His law academic achieve men t is also due to Jiis lack of interest in the 
academic area and to his negative and resistive attitude to adult control. 
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T3iivc is ricccptant of liis iiiipiilsps, h\it fppls sonio ^uilt nvor his non- 
coofoiitiinp behavior. ri,c has a hip;b but constrictive system cjf conscious 
outer coiitiol: it is only p5irtiaUj»^ effective, lie attemjits s(un(* inner control, 
but bis ego demands and concerns arc so great that it is usually iiicrtcctivo. 
He f.ccU that It is the responsibility of his parents and other adults to 
control him, not his. He is intioversivc. His inner life is impulsive and 
infantile. He is both interested in and curious about hcterusexiial activity, 
hut docs not participate as yet. He secs people as either dcmandijig or un- 
loving, hut shows some tendency to respond to mature \>'onien who are loving 
and protective. 

Dave is in conflict over both wanting and not wanting to coiUr-ol himself 
and behave ‘‘as he sliould,” HiC feels himself to be a person in whom no 
one is interested and he wants someone to be inteiestd in biiii anil to love 
him. He knows that such approval requires self -discipline on bis part, but 
be finds such self-eon tiol too difficult. His major desire is to become a 
rc.sponsibie, self-disciplined adult. His current adjustmeiil is bis witlidiawal 
from the two most unsatisfactory areas of his life, school and peer group, 

(Umck’s family is vanked as UL in xsneia! status. In 19*16, he was taller 
and heavier than others of his age group; his features were coai^e but not 
un hand some and he had good motor coord in at ion. He was jKist-piibe scent. 
Mis IQ was 88. He was selected for the character study as neither “adjusted” 
or “unadjusted” but as in the “middle range.” 

Chuck is an isolate in tb,e peer group, due to a withdrawal trend wbicli 
has become more marked in the last few years (since lius niutlier stoiqieil 
working). He is respected as a pbysically-competent figure by his pyi'rs, 
but there is a distinct lack of w'anntli in ihcir feelings for him. Further, he 
actively resists aii}^ overtures they may make to him. lie has a cynical 
“tough guy*^ facade, but shows a surface conformity to the standards of 
home and of schooL He is deeply interested and willing to iiarticipate in 
boy-girl affairs, but so far he has not been able to biing himself to parLici])ate. 
He ivS invisible to the wider coini 11 unity. His “tough guy” facade is opiffalive 
in his relations with adults also. 

Cluick participates with peers only in games and sports, lliere is sonif 
family participation, but not community participiition t he distrusts and rv- 
sists adults as much as he docs Ins peers. 

He has an active and aggressive emotinnal orientation, but is sclf-pre- 
occupied. He has a high lev.el of anxiety and guilt which steins from 
his feelings of affcctional deprivation, his stiong but fearful interest in sex, 
his feeling that his mother is dangerous to him and that he is danger nus to 
himstdf, bis feeling that there is “something wrong wdtli me.” 
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He reacts to his anxiety feelings with intrapiuiitive aggression^ fantasy of 
a self-justifying nntnre, the sensual self-comfort outlet of excessive eating, 
feelings of personal worthlessness, an overt defensive facade of toughness, cyni- 
cism, anil false superiority. His preoccupation with his emotional problems 
and fantasies, and his inner resistance to adult demands reduce what mental 
ability he has: he is not only retarded a year in school but ranks near the 
bottom of his class; he has no drive for academic achievement. His imagina- 
tion is Jow-lcvel and largely conccpt-doiniiiatcd. He seeks active fantasy 
cscajie ill his day-dreaming, reading of mystery stories and romantic fiction, 
identifying with imaginary heroes. 

Cl nick rejects his impulsies, with the exception of the sexual, which he 
accepts iiwavilly. His inner emotional control is confused, his outer control 
constricted; he shows an overt pattern of withdrawal, as well as outward 
attempts at conformity. His impulse channeling is introversive and not well 
integrated into reality. His impulse energy is directed into sexual concerns 
and brood in g5 which liave a heavy guilt component and incest fantasies. 
His social techniques seem mature, but his inner life is strongly Immature: 
he is childlike, negativistic, self-asscrtiv.e. His nffcctional orientation is out- 
ward, hut it is repressed and confused: he ha^s no positive emotional ties 
with other people, 

Chuck feels that h;e Is ‘^no good,” a distorted being, possibly not even 
Iminan, He feels his impulses arc bad, that they must be kept in check and 
til at he should be punished for having them. He secs people as ” no thing,” 
as dangerous and not worth bothering with, and will not let them touch 
him emotionally. He feels that girls are interesting but dangerous. He is 
keenly aware of his academic failure, but reacts to it with an “I’ll show 
them Tm really better than they’* attitud,e. He wishes he could be inde- 
pendent of his family, but a.t the same time he tries to conform to its expec- 
tations in order to gain the affection he so d.espcrately wants. 

Fred's family is ranked as LM in social status. In 1946, he was a well- 
built, not unattractive boy, with good grooming. He had a restless energy 
pattern, good motor coordination and was pubertal. His IQ was 113. He 
Wivs selected for the character study as “unadjusted.** 

Fred’s social behavior is aggressive, “tough,” restless, highly competitive, 
negativistic. At home, he is obstinate, talks back to his parents, is on poor 
terms with his sister. With his peers, he shows little heterosexual interest, 
docs a great deal of horseplay and teasing, and is unreliable: he is not steadily 
cooperative and does not carry through in games. Adults, particularly 
teachers, see him as annoying and threatening because he “stands up” to them 
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aiul to peer leaders for what he believes, and if it is prufuablc to him. In 
tlie peer ^roup, he is neither a leader nor a follower, hut plays an individual 
role: he is the center of one of the few male fricjulsliip clhjucs and is 
chosen for his inclination to nurture and protect more passive hoys, rather 
tlian for status, acconipJishineiU, or lead.ersliip. His jiKe-iuatcs also seem 
to vicarious satisfaction from his impulsivity and his rebellious hehavior 
towards adults, 

Fred engages more than average in solitary activities of a ineclianicnl 
and athletic nature, He loves to swap and bargain. H.e frequently goes 
out to the family’s summer cottage alone. Although with tl\c ‘‘gang” a good 
(leal, he participates in group games and activities irregularly and nnreliiihly. 
Me goes to church, the movies, the odd game, nzid on oirtiiigs witli liis family. 

He has an active but immature emotional orientation. lie has a high 
degree of anxiety and hostility which derives from his feelings of affectional 
deprivation, inter-parental condict, liis own lack of im|Uilse conirol, ajid 
his emerging sexual interests. 

He acts out his feelings of anxiety and hostility in exju'essions (if overt 
aggression and liostilit}^ expression which amuses little guilt feeling in him. 
He gives up easil}^ under stress, liowevcr. His general anxiet}', in)()nl.sivo 
immaturity, resistance to adult authority, markedly reduce his mental poten- 
tial: he is repeating the eighth grade. Intellectually, lie show^ a great need 
to organize outwardly hccausc of his lack of inner order, hut wlicn he tiies 
to organize things into some ordered pattern, lie docs it with slip-shod 
attention to detail and poor inconsistent logic. He is hostile towards certain 
of his teachers. His imagination and creativity are routing to minimal and 
wlial lie lias is expressed in terms of liis egoccntricism and ids anxious 
efforts to “cover up.” Since he acts out his impulses and c()ntlict> he 
fantasies v,cry little. 

Fred is actively acceptant of his impulse life (in which lie is probahly in- 
fluenced hy parental paLLerns of strong impulsivity). His inner coiuroi is 
poorly integrated, his outer control is crnuic. He knows that he niiisi 
l,earn to control himself since he cannot rely on his parents to do so, and 
Jie lias sporadic ^uilt feelings over Jiis Jack of impulse contiol. 1 1 is alicc- 
tional orientation is outward. He likes adults with self-control and a 
dear-cut system of control over children. He is introv'ersive, yet acts out 
his conflicts. 

He feels himself to be in a state of chaos and lias no dear idea of what 
he wants to be or to do. He wants to stabilize himself and liis rdation- 
sliips with others, especially adults, m order to gain the inner peace and 
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the love he desires. His approach towards gaining these ends is direct, active, 
and assertive. Rut at the same time, he wants to express his emotions and 
lie resists any harsh or inconsistent adult control over him: he would Wkji 
to have hrni hut benevolent adult control as a means of helping him acliicvc 
self control and improved adult relationships. His current adjustment con-* 
h'ists of his acting-out u£ his impulses, his solitary handwork activities, his 
accejnarice of henevolcnt adult control, his active attempts to control his 
external world. 

For the sake of contrast, the personalities of the ^'Icast typicaP' (as defined 
in Section VII) girl and the “least tiT'cal" boy, respectively, are here 
reproduced as well, 

*'/juie '5 family is rated UL in social status, In 1946, she was a medium- 
sized, inntiircIyMlcvelnpcd girl with high licaltli and energy ratings and 
good motor coordination. She was post-mcnnrclieaL H.cr IQ was 126. 
She ^Ya5 selected for the character study neither adjusted” nor ‘'unad- 
justed/* hut as in the “middle range.’' 

Anne has gciitJ.e, friendly personal relations with her age-mates: she is 
eager to please others and thinks of others first, Slic is chosen by her peers 
for her warm friendliness rather than for any status- sc, eking pattern or active 
play-participation on her part. Although she shows a strong follow-thc- 
group tendenc)^, she avoids the loud, "boj^-craz}^” girls and fin els aggression 
and no[i-conformity in others distressing. She lives on a farm on the out- 
skirts of Midwest niul has an extensive free pi a}' space. She Las home duties, 
rides lier own pony a great deal, and has several pets. A neighboring child- 
less couple play the role of a second set of parents to her. She docs not 
participate ^extensively hi peer activities, partly because of the location of 
her lioiiic, 

Anne's anxiety feelings arc low-level; they tend to be only situational 
in that she feels guilty after fie,e expression of her impulses. She has no 
feelings of affcctional deprivation and is not succorancc-demanding. Her 
cciiotional orientation is active; she has high acceptance of and insight into 
l\CT impulse life ;\iul uses it hi an active step-by-step tackling of her problems. 
She has high differentiated inner control and excellent outer control. It 
is based on a self-directive code of behavior derived from adult models. 
Sh.c IS iiitrovcLsive, highly controlled, and conforms to adult-expcctccl pat- 
terns in a relaxed and highly-«adaptivc-to-reality manner. A pattern of 
co^'ert rebellion against her parents' control is beginning to einergc. She 
has an outgoing affect: she is nurtiirant to others, without herself becoming 
emotionally Involved. A pattern of shjaicss and hesitancy in the hetcro 
sexual area is recently changing to quiet sclf-conridcnce. 
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Aiinc'fJ scliool iicliievcment is consistently up to her superior alulilVj in 
which her tlrivc to conform to adult^expected patterns is ji contiihutin^^ factor, 
hlie tends to organize and to relate intellectually with .stro[ig practical iiy 
and a clear picture of reality. She approaches prohlenis carefully and work? 
through them logicallj^ Her imagination is reality houiul, hut is potentially 
more creative. Her use of fantasy is low-level, of the “reality fantiby” 
type: she uses it in a comforting and self-pleasing way rather tlian as escape 
from iirohlcms, 

Anne has internalized the expectancy (patterns of the middle class without 
cost to her inner life: her iiiipnlses npeiate freely within these control pat- 
terns. She is mature heyond her years and this maiuiity provitles warmth to 
others. She would like to hecoiii.e n waim and loving aduh, to he inde- 
pendent and self-sunicient, to he loyal, responsible, kind, to he surrounded 
hy pleasing and iinchallenging people ainl situations, to have physical com- 
fort and pleasure, and for living to he smooth and even, without einotiunnl 
involvement on her part. 

Her current adjustment includes her coinfortahlc conformity tn “middle 
class guide-lines, “ pleasure in “nice things," her sense of humor aiul hyr 
use of reality fantasy, licr interest in accomplishment, her warm, friendly 
personal relations, h,er emotional sclf-sufllciency. 

Hob's family is ranked UL in scjcial status. In 1946, he was a \vcll- 
groomed, attractive boy, advanced in lus physical developnient, in good 
healthy energetic^ with excellent gross and lin,e motor coordination. Me 
Was post-pubescent. His JO was 122. He was selected for tlie cliaracter 
study as “adjusted.*’ 

Mob is a leader in th.c peer group, the integrator of their activities. He 
Operates effectively in both peer and adult sitiiaLions without much personal 
Constraint. He is responsible in adult-controlled activities, showing no notice- 
able defiance nr assertion. His teachers sec him as a “model hoy." As a 
leader, he is generally affable and good humored, has ideas, and tioes ihing‘^> 
others accept. He has the capacity to infect both peers and adults with 
.enthusiasm. His social hehavior is marked hy a strong boyish aclivity in- 
terest, a fondness for people without any great inulcrlying warnuli of feeling, 
a preference for kindness and non-aggrcssinn, a naiclssisiic solf-atlniiration 
heightened by his awareness of his popularity. 

Bob shows no signs of anxiety oi guilt. He thinks he is very nuicli "okay." 
His problems arc situational and lie reacts to them situatlonally i s(3me sibling 
hostility, an occasional low grade, hick of acceptance in some peer cliqii,e or 
activity. Ills emotional orientation is passive and .submissive. He is ahVe- 
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tionallr seH-siifiicicntj with a tendency to narcissism, although ]ic is socially 
perceptive and highly adaptive to reality. He is acceptant of his impulses, 
with the possible exception of sexuality, but restricts their outward expres^ 
sion. He has- crude inner control but high conscious outer control. The 
goal of his control system is to get along well with others and to be liked, to 
tlic extent thfit he identifies with conventional goals to an almost excessive 
extent — tliat is, his reality integration is reduced. He shows sonte overt 
veheUkru vu ladepeiidcuce, yet retires rather than attacks 

when threatened by the outer world. 

He has a strong achievement drive and his school performance is consis- 
tently superior; it is a source of satisfaction to him. His performance on 
both the projective and objective tests was fluctuating: he tends to show 
strong reactivity to external pressure. His organizational tendency is to 
emphasize the whole and to put details together in rather superficial fashion 
as a result. He has a strong practical approach and is given to direct plan- 
ning and thijiking rather than to flashes of intuition or imagination. Al- 
though intellectually active, his imagination is routine and liis concepts 
average, as is Ills use of fantasy escape, He has a reality-hound, non-creativc 
imaginntioii, in which popular ideas and goals predominate. 

Hob's inner life is immature and egocentric. He adheres to social codes 
as ahso lutes. He has a latent homosexual orientation, yet identifies strongly 
with his father; they have an extensive common-participation pattern. 

Hob's dominant motivations arc the sc,efcing of self- pleasure and to achieve 
111 order to be thought of highly by others. Hfs current adjustments are 
to he active, to participate, to be with people. He retires rath.cr than attacks 
in crisis situations. He constantly rehitcs himself to reality in a successful 
manner, but achieves his motivations without siirr,endcriiig self-autonomy. 

Com par iso Ji of Harhara with Irene and with Patty reveals a number of 
personality characteristics held in common by these three girls. All three 
show a pattern of social withdrawal; a strong driye to conform to social 
demands and expectations, which reduces their ability to organize mentally 
ns well as the (juality of their imagination; they have strong feelings of 
nft'cctiojial deprivation niui tli,c related feeling that the world is unfriendly, 
feelings whicli contribute to their high level or pervasive anxiety-feelings, 
which in turn interfere with their efficient mental functioning Jincl their 
ability to establish emotional tics with others; their inner life is immature 
and dependent; tliey do not make constructive use of their impulses; they 
tercet tl\<L outer o( tl\ew ImYivklst-s ■, tView Tidjustive outlets Titt 

the doing of routiiie tasks, some d ay d re inning, and especially being a "good" 
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girl— which is the means they adopt of gaining the afteclinii they very much 
want. 

At the same time, each of these girls manifests each of these chav act nristies 
in a manner unique to her own pcisoiiality-structure, Fuithcr, each has 
many personality characteristics which arc not shared hy the oiliers. 

Similarly for the hoys: comparison of Dave with Chuck and with Fred 
reveals several characteristics manifested hy all three hoys, 'I'heir school 
achievement is hclow their tested ability; tlicir ability to organize mentally 
is poor; their imagination is routine or little used; ihey have poor ielatii)ns 
with their teachers; their feelings of anxiety or of guilt interfere \>dth 
tlicir mental functioning; thej- have an immature, de|)endent liiiiei life; 
they have inadequate, unreliable inner emotional ctmtrol ; their feel- 
ings of anxiety stem from a strong feeling of affectinnal lack; their major 
life motivation is to obtain more affection; they would like to he emotionally 
independent; they arc intx‘rcstcd but as yet non-participative in the lietero- 
sexual area; they have adopted sonic form of sensual gratification activity. 
Dave and Fred accept their impulses hut do not make const ructiv.e use of 
them in solving their problems; they arc both worried about their lack of 
impulse-control. Dave and Chuck have willuliawn from the peer area; 
they use fantasy as an anxiety outlet; they nrc trying to confoim to social 
demands and this attempt, along with other problems, keeps them pre- 
occupied. Chuck and Fred both have a liigli level of anxiety or guilt and a 
“tQugh guy” eavevmg-Livi Iwluwwv'xl (ttcadc. 

As in the case of th,e girls, each of these hoys manifests each of these char- 
acteristics in a manner uiiitiuc to his own personality structure, and each has 
personality characteristics typical only of himself. 

Anne, the "least typical" girl, differs from the other girls chiefly in Iter 
inner emotional maturity and her "internalizeir' impulse control. She has 
only situational feelings of anxiety; although eiuolionally relf-suflicicnl, her 
tics with lie I peers are warm ami friendly; she is conhiiniing easily to the 
requirements of social reality ’without cost to her emotional life. 

Boh, the "least typical" hoy, diffcis from tlic otlier hoys chiefly in liis easy 
conformity to the adult ’world, his effective outer control of his emotituis, 
and his , emotional self-sufficiency. His anxiety-feelings nrc situational only. 

It would seem from these comparisons that the proceilural nietliods iJi^ed 
in this study served to identify and to categorize accurately those children 
with several personality characteristics in common, as well as those children 
who were deviant from the others in many aspects of tlicir personality 


structure. 
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lulolcscciicc have the cnviuoiimeiital pressures on his heliavior increased in tlie 
extent that lie feels he must develop a r.eli!il>le system of imjiulse-contrnl, 

I'Jic aiipareiit carryover of these two tlicincs into other areas of express 
sion is worthy of notic,c: althou|^di the hny'a basic impiilsivity jiiiiy make him 
more “anti-sociaP* and "harder to manaj^c" at this a|xe in the eyes of adults, 
tills impiilsivity allows him to express more readily positive emotion towaviU 
others albeit a selected few— to form eniotional ties witli iliein. Tlie {girl’s 
emotional suppression and valuing of social conformity may make adults 
cordial towards her, hut it also appears to make it more diflicult for her to 
express even positive .emotion towards others, or to he spontaneous in self- 
expression. 

C. This Study’s CoNTRinimoN to tiiu LiTHUAiUfUi: 

The results of this study have shown that major scx-dilferences in per- 
sonality have already be,cn established in this group of cliililren by early 
adolescence. Further, the similarity of the personaliiy typical of rliis uroup 
of adolescent girls with that typical of adult housewives of the same social 
group, as shown in Section VI H, strnngl)^ suggests tliat tli.e major sex- 
delimited characteristics of the adult have already been established by 
early adolescence. 

This study has added evidence on the nature of the relationship between 
an individuars social experience and the personality he develops: it has shown 
that when one person lias social training experiences closely similar to those 
of another, they will develop similar personality characteristics. 

It has further corroborated that a social class grouping may, in terms 
of concepts and method, he validly studied as a suh-cultur.c within our over- 
all American culture. It docs, however, suggest that greater emphasis should 
be placed on the ways in which the training-agents of th.e sub-culture inter- 
pret its values than on the factor of hoeial class /)fr re. 

It has corroborated tlic usefulness and validity of studying personality in 
terms of two interacting systems of behavior, one system cidlu rally-derived 
and held in common with one's social group and/or sex gmup, the otlier 
system arising through individual genetic and cultural deviations; this study 
has identified the culturally-derived components of puisonality for this group 
of children. 

The adolescent "feminine” personality constellation and the adolescent 
"masculine” personality constellation discovered coincides closely wiili the 
findings of other investigators of the adolescent personality (Peter llios, 
Caroline Zachry, I-Iclciie Dcutsch). This study has gone further than tlies^e 
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investigators in iioiiitinj; to the role of cultural traininj^ in tlic (genesis of 
tlicse sex-(liffcr,cnccs. It lias sliown that many of those personality char- 
actcTistics, jreneraily considered in our culture to be "feminine'' and "mas- 
culine" on the basis of bioloRical difference aloiijc, arc in actuality culturnlly- 
coiiditioned. 

In providiniT additional evidence for Davis’ concept of "adaptive anxiety/' 
it has also pointed up the possible danger to mental health inh^crent in the 
social fostering of even adaptive anxiety. 

It lias made a con triliii tinn to method hi the study of particular!]'^ the 
envoi t aspects of personality of a population group, applicable on both an 
intra-ciiltnrai and intcr-ciiltural basis: it has shown how personalit]^ cJiar- 
acteristics typical of a dc-fined po]nilation group may be discovered through 
application of statistical method to complex personality data — tiuis render- 
ing one population amenable to accurate personality comparisons witli another 
liopnlatioii group. 

AUliough the sample is small, this study has contributed personality data 
on a group of "normal/' as opposed to neurotic or delinquent, carly- 
adnlcsccnts, and in so doing has provided possibly useful normative informa- 
tion, 

D. SuGGiiSrroNS for Further Research 

Fug further studies, eoniplemontary to this one, should be undertaken to 
provide corroborative and more extensive evidence on the relationslup be- 
tween social-class and sex nMc, and personality: (n) Investigate what parents 
of the Common Man level consider t(5 be appiopriatc behavior for gills 
and boys of various age levels and how they teach their children to be have 
in the approved manner (i,c., data on sex-role training), {b) Make a case 
study of each of the mothers or mother-surrogates of thfr 30 children of this 
study, as a means of ascertaining more exactly the nature of the relation- 
ship between their personalities and those of their children. 

For comparative and corroborative purposes, a personality-study similar 
to tile proscjit one, as we]] as an investigation of sex-role training, siiaiild be 
made of children of other social-class levels, such as the lower-lower and 
upper-middle classes. 

A follow-up investigation of the eight "typical" girls of this study should 
be made when tiiey arc about 30 in order to determine what kind of marital 
and maternal adjustment they have made. 

It would be interesting to discover to what degree parents 


arc unaware 
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that they actively train tlieir sons and daughters towards different ends and 
in different ways. 

Child rcii of early age levels should be studied in order to discover what 
personality differences between the sexes first appear and the ages when such 
differences appear. 

A number of individual counseling and therapy records might be examined 
to discover whether and to what extent the respective patients' curly sociiil- 
clfiss and sex-role training have been etiological factors in their emotional 
difEciilties. 

In order to discover whether an nude riving biological base exists for 
sex- differences in personality, it slioidd be useful to measure energy exi)eiuli- 
turc in the two sexes in the following manner: (u) Derive a nietlioii of meas- 
uring energy expended both extratensively and iiitratcnsivcly. (b) Measure 
the energy expenditure of groups of children at various age levels fnnn 
early childhood to the early 20’s (and possibly even later) in (jrder to 
discover whether there arc significant sex differences in total energy cx- 
pciuliLurc at the various age levels; relative amounts expended extratensively 
and iiitratcnsivcly; whether, and at what ages, these rtdative amounts differ 
significantly between the sexes; whether certain definable cultural pressures 
arc related to shifts in energy expenditure from extra tensive expression to 
in tra tensive, and the reverse. 

It might be interesting to explore whether social class background, not 
only of the parents of the individual concerned, but that of his parents’ 
parents, bears any relationship to: (ri) the ‘'prejudiced personality" of 
Jlrunswik; and Sanford (26), {b) the rate of divorce- in the United States, 
(c) kinds of personality disturbances familiar to cliiiicians.^^ 

E. Implications 
1. Social Implicatloits 

The presence of two dominant personality trends in the group of children 
studied — a need to conform (more pronounced for the girls) and high or 
pervasive anxiety, both of which have arisen through social-training pres- 
sures — point to a number of social implications. I licir presence suggests 
that a large proportion of our population may be actively training its cliil- 

recent master’s thesis subniiited lo tlie Conuiiiltec on Human Development 
hy Louis Shiiclfcr, 'I'he rnfiaiion of Cliniatlly Ohscri>Cil .hijujirrif/it licjpoases 
With Class Status in a Group o/ UhiIM Starts Army So/i/ieri, shows re- 

lationship between n soldier’s social cItiss status and the nature of the ''adjusmtent 
response" manifested by liini. 
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liven ti> We nnxions, to fo net ion inelTicicntly mentally, and, particularly in 
the ense of the Rirls, to place high value on social conformity per se. This 
possihility raises the question: can these be considered socially-positivc per- 
sonality characteristics? 

The data of tiiis study further suggest tliat a considerable number of 
American girls arc being ^‘trained’' to feel inferior, to find positive action 
diflicnltj to perceive their social cnviionment as unfriendly, to manipulate 
others to satisfy their own needs, to liave difficulty in forming close emo- 
tional tics with others. This possibility raises a further question: arc these 
a constellation of traits which make it likely that these girls will eventually 
be adequate wives and mothers? A check of divorce statistics on a social-class 
basis may yield useful evidence on this point. 

Parent education and education for parenthood arc becoming widespread 
in our American society: the foregoing questions might well be posed to 
[) resent and future parents as part of their educational experience. 

Another question may be put to those in our society whose work is the 
therapy of the mentally ill and of iiulividuaLs "with problems”: to wliat 
extent may the etiology of their patients' difficulties be derived essentially 
from currently -approved and practiced culture-patterns? Would it be more 
economical of human resources, in terms of both the pnictitiojicrs and the 
patients, to treat potential patients through social as well as individual 
therapy? 


2. Jin plications for Theories of Personality Development 

A number of writers in tlic area of personality development have main- 
laiiicd that the personality traits characteristic of adolescence arc pcculifirly a 
function of the onset of puberty and that once the physical changes of puberty 
liavc stabilized themselves the characteristics typical of that period pass. 

He re again, the two schools of theory discussed in Section 11 arc repre- 
sented. Anna Freud, in a book published as bite as 1946 (27), as a 
representative of the psychoanalytic or ‘'biological” school of theory describes 
these characteristics as the special defense mechanisms which the ego is 
forced, in sheer self-preservation, to adopt at puberty in its struggle against 
the newly upsurging id and the again-hostile superego. If persona lily 
development is normal, these adolescent characteristics, which Miss Freud 
likens to the '*plicnoincna of a peculiar disease," pass away — once tlic up- 
surge of "Instinctual impulses'^ that puberty brings has receded (27, pp. 
153-189). 

1 ypical of the "sociological” scliool is Phyllis Blanchard, who ascribes the 
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same characteristics dcscrihcd by Anna Freud to the social pressures peculiar to 
our own culture (7) : the fears and the rep r css ioiisi which the conlrolliii^^ adult 
world attaches to the onset of the processes leadnit^ to sexual maturity, 
rather than the physical processes themselves, have a strong effect on the 
personality of tlie adolescent in our particular society, ']'l)c jnaterial on the 
Samoan ^^irl described in Section VUI of this study is frequently cited as 
evidence corroborative of the sociolot^ical approach. 

The question must Iicre be raised, there foie, as to what extent tlie con- 
stellations described in this study aic peculiar only to the ca^ly-adole^cc^t' 
period, 

A review of the ^roup-typjcal personality constellation reveals lliat it 
compares closely with the characteristics descrihed hy (he aliove two aruf 
other writeis on the adolcsceiil personality — wliicli speaks for the reliahility 
cif the results of this study, but luaj’' raise doubts as to what extcjit this 
constellation is typical particularly of the Common Man social level carly- 
adolcsccnt, as has been proposed in this study. H1iis objection will he dealt 
witli shortly. 

A review of the sex-typical peisonalily constellations yields tjuite a different 
answer to the question raised above. Here there is every indicaliun tluit 
stable, detcrmiiiinp pcisonality irctifh have already been established: mucli 
of the adult ''feminine'' and "masculine"' peisonalitics of tin's social level 
call be clearly predicted from the “feminine" and ‘'masculine" early adolescent 
n het which v/eir 

by Anna Freud in particular. 

Thus, the comparison in Section VI II of the caily-adolescciit j^irl of the 
Common Man level with the adult housewife of the same social level has 
shown tliat while the girl is still stnq<tj;linfi inwardly ai^aiiist the outer 
world’s demands that she conform to the extent of denyini^ her impulses, 
the adult woman is no Ioniser in con diet over tlie issue; her habitual dc'nial 
of her impulses in the interests of conformity is :i "fait accomidi" and 
no longer questioned. 

Similarly in (lie case of the h«3', altbou^'h no com pa i able data on dm 
adult male is available for comparative purposes: he does not yet have a 
reliable s^^stem of Impulse control and is worried about It, a trait highly 
ciiaractcristic of adolescent hoys but, it may reasonably be assumed, not cliar- 
actcristic of adult males of the same social lcv(*l. I'he fact that the boy 
wants to leani to control his impulses and is actively wurkint; towauls this 
end to the extent of sclf-prcoccupation (three furtlier cliaractcristics of this 
^roup of boys) stront^ly predicts his acquisition of such control in the not 
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too distant future. Ijideed, it will be recniled that four of these boys who 
were not in the hiph sex-typical, high group- typical boys* grouping, have 
already learned to conform to outer demands, but only enough to be left 
free to habitually satisfy their impulses. 

That is, although trends in the boy's personality make it safe to predict 
that the adult male of the same social level possesses the impulse control that 
the adolescent boy lacks, it is also safe to predict from the same source that 
the nature and the basis of the adult male's system of impulse control is 
very different from those of the adult female of the same social level. The 
areas of personal spontaneity, of emotional tics with others, of the kinds of 
adjiistive outlets adopted, of feelings toward the external world, of feelings 
of personal worth, are sulTiciciuly related to impulse expression and cgutrol 
that differences between the adult man and woman of a similar and consistent 
nature to those between the adolescent girl and boy arc also predictable. 

The foregoing analysis can only, of course, be stated as an hypothesis, 
pending studies similar to the present one with adult groups of the same 
and cliflfcrciit social status levels. It nevertheless seems justifiable to con- 
clude that although the problems peculiar to the developmental level of 
adolescents in our American culture have an effect on the pcr.^nality cliar- 
acteristics they manifest, the major trends of personality difference between 
tlic sexes at the adult level have already been dearly established by early 
adolescence. 

To return to the objection raised earlier: to what extent is the group- 
typical constellation of this study primarily a function of adolescence as 
such, rather than of social status background, as has been proposed? It should 
be pointed out again that the Common Man social level comprises a siifTi- 
ciently large proportion of .the American population to reflect the dominant 
patterns of the overall culture. However, whether or not the personality 
corustcllation typical of this group of Coninion Man level early-adolescents 
differs In some ways from that of adolescents of different social levels must 
remain for the present a matter of theoretical orientation — until similar 
studies of early-adolcsccnts of the LL, UM, and upper classes have been 
made. It is here hypothesized, In accordance with the theoretical orientation 
of tills study, that definable differences in the group-typical, as well as in 
the scx-tj^pical constellations will be found to exist among adolescents of tlie 
various social status levels, as a result of such comparative studies. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The child entering school zilrejidy hris a long past of social learning. He 
hringa with him perceptions of the self and differentiations of his social 
environment. Both may be unstable and, in some respects, indefinite; never- 
theless, to many parts of self and environment tlicrc may be afKxctl strong 
affects. 

The social learning in these early years has taken place mainly within 
the ffainily and play groups of children. Tliroiiph these agents the child 
becomes aware of and reacts to social forces which constitute culture; through 
them content, structuring, and attitudes concerning Ins snciid-psycliological 
environment arc conveyed to him; and cultural sliuidards and mores begin 
to have consequences for his personality and behavior. 

In this process of socialization, one of the important components of the cul- 
ture whicli the child takes over, and one of the imimrtanL detciininants of his 
nccdxS and his social and self perceptions is the factor of social gioups in 
society (3, 9, 11). Even while the cliiUrs experience is within the bounds 
of his family, values of class and group enter into liis wtirld as they arc part 
of the family life and customs, and as they affect the goals and anxieties of 
his parents. As the cbild^s experience extends to neiglilKirhood and school, 
tlicrc Is greater opportunity for cultural values with respect to groups lo 
affect his outlook on life. 

When the child arrives at school, he is not just “Hill,'* the individual 
personality, His concept of Inniscll and lus place among his peers and teachers 
arc influenced hy a great many variables such as Ins family's socio-economic 
status, his father's occupation, the street on tvhicli he lives, the language of 
his ])arcnts, his national background, his race and religion. In many ways 
and in repeated situations, differences among people, such as these, which 
are group-derived differences, are reinforced. "Uill" knows that how his 
family lives is different from tlic families down tlie street; and that his 
parents want to move because there me too many colored or foreign or 
Catholics in the nciglihorhuod. He learns that his family goes to one place 
of religious worship, his playmate’s to another, a second playmate’s to none 
at all. His mother's advice and admonitions help him to sense the meaning 
of group differences; one day as he is playing on the corner lot, lus mother 
calls him in and warns him never again to pl.iy with those children with some 
group designation because they arc "bad,” " tough,” “dirty” and so on. His 
response is uncertain when some boys call his brother a • derogatory group 
name, hut he quickly senses all the anger, fear, or shame of it from the way 
Ills brother reacts to the situation. 
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Not hH cliildrcn participate in the same culture patterns or are exposed 
to the same sanctions and taboos; but even in a rare, “isolated” environment 
a chilli cannot become socialized Witlmut becoming aware of group differ- 
entiations which cxivSt beyond his own “isolated” group. 

'riiis research is concerned with the child’s differentiation of liis social 
environment in terms of racial and religious groups, Jiis attitudes toward 
these groups, and the development of group membership aspects in his con- 
cept of htLUSclf. 

Despite observations and research data to the contrary (I, 2, 7, 8), it 
has been assumed (5) that the development of values attached to race and 
religion anti the awareness of social gro\ip conflicts do not occur until some 
vaguely designated time in “late” child hood. 

For tlic study of social perceptions and social attitudes in their early 
stages of development, tliis investigation is concerned with “early” rather 
tlian “late” childhood, the child’s first years in school (kindergarten, first 
and second grades). Idle social groups studied arc Negro and white, and 
Catliolic, Protestant, and Jewish, 

'Flic basic theories which have contributed to the formulation of this re- 
search arc: (n) theories of learning of social attitudes, particularly the 
development of attitudes and prejudices relating to social groups, and {h) 
theories of the development of tlie self concept, tliose perceptions of self con- 
cerned with group membership. 

In the process of socialization (4, 12) the child is confronted with cul- 
ture's many readj^-made social habits and social valuations. These patterns 
arc experienced variously by the child, depending upon the constellation of 
fojccs to whicli he is exposed and upon his needs and personality. In the 
host of new situations which confront him, the child is likely to accept un- 
critically the attitudes and iniidcs of behavior which the culture (or adult) 
supplies. 

Since diffcrciuiations and vahui turns of social groups arc a part of this 
learning, just as other aspects of the culture arc accepted uncritically, it 
is to be expected tliat the child's perceptions and attitudes about groups 
conform to cultural patterns which convey group cJiauvinisins, liarmonies, 
prejudices, and hostilities. T'lms conformity to environmental standards and 
expectations rather than iiidividiiaJ securities or insecurities would appear 
to he the root of tlic child’s earliest content and valences for social groups. 
Conformity to culture which may be seen as an “induced” need may, in the 
course of time, change iti character in the direction of “own” needs {9). 
That is, the in dividual not only follows the dictates of his environment 
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concerning attitudes toward Negroes, Catholics, etc., but be comes to "accept” 
tliesc attitudes as his own, he uses them convcllientl3^ and, perliaj)S, hiuls 
them an accepted source of security or outlet for aggression (6, p. 21). 

Structuring of the child’s social environment docs not proceed independently 
of the development of his self coiieept, Witii increased differentiation of tlie 
self, group mejubej'ship factors become mcrea.siDgJy important. Jhdonging or not 
helonging to certain groups is crucial in the child's feelings of security nr inse- 
curity (9). When group-belonging is experienced as a barrier, as a source of 
punislniieiit or ridicule, there is a tendency for the indivulual to develop nega- 
tive valences for liis group, and to develop both negative and positive valences 
fur the groups imposing the iliscvi mi nation. Such dominant groups me the 
source of frustration and, at the same time, lliey possess coveteci and inaccessi- 
ble advantages. This theory of “self-hale” has been disciisseil most extcfisively 
by Lewin (10). In the same Avay, when group belonging is experienced ns 
an advantage, positive valences develop lowaiil that gioup and, by com- 
parison, negative valences may develop toward other groups. 

For both minority and other children group ineiiibcrship may bv tlu; 
source of values and goals, of exaggerated chauvinism, of deep satisfactions 
and securiiics, Whatever their form or origins, the group inemhiMship 
aspects of the self concept arc related (in our present culture) to the child’s 
basic need for acceptance of himself by others. 

The specific hypotheses which grow out of the preceding ihcoiies and 
whicJi arc the primary concern of this rescard) are piesenteil hehov: 

/! . Cultural ooiiifiu ami iiltLimles \vith rcspL'ct to racial and religious 
groups arc learned early in childliooil, in ilie process of tlilfLTciitialing llic 
social environment. 

1. Tlic leaniing reflucls tlic purticnlar cniilc^l ( snU'CuUvncs) in 
which the child lives, 

2. The child accepts adults' ailiiudes toward firnujH. 'I’hcsc atli- 
tiulcs luii learned ihiniigli diiccl leacliing ami “mlL^m^cil^us'’ itarhiiiK 
of the arluUs, 

3. I'he extent of learning ahoul groups ami ilie tlcgii-e of ciyMaP 
lization of attitudes increase with the age of the child, 

4. When aKovved to discuss the topic, the child shown rouside i ahlc 
interest in arid concern for cultural differences. C’oinhiiied wiih this 
interest is an awareness of the ‘'verhoten’' nature of the topic. 

B. Group memhership is one aspect of the seif concept of cliihiren, 

1. ft is related to the child's ha sic need for accept a nee. 

2. Negative self-feelings and personal conflicts concerning group 
belonging arise frecpiently in the minority child. 

3. 'Die role of grotip incmhership in the concept of self varies with 
the role of each group in society, which may he to increase oi decrease 
its importance for the individiinl. 




II. SAMPLE 

Data were obtained on 250 clilldrcn, five to ciplit of in kimlcr' 
par ten j first, and second pradcs. Tlic children were from six public stlionls 
in one school district of Philadelphia in which various rclipioiis, ethnic, and 
racial proiips are leprcscntcd. The selection of tile schools was made liy 
school administrators.^ 

Tile children were chosen by takinp every third name from the class lists 
of Iclndcrparlcn, first, and second pradcs. In several of the schools, one or 
another of these grades was not available. The only exception lo ibis pro' 
ceduve of selection was the elimination of children with pronoimced speech 
defects nr witli prolonged absence from school due to illness. 

Tile following racial and religious groups arc represented in tiic sample; 


I'AULH 1 

Racial anh Rki.igious OuoueiNcg or Sampi.i? 
(Number of children) 



School 

1 

School 

2 

School 

3 

Srbool 

4 

School 

5 

c 1 

"I'olal 

Negro children 
Protestant 

51 

0 

6 

9 

0 

29 

95 

White children 

Jewish 

0 

0 

10 

2 

7A 

IP 

35 

CiUholic 

0 

20 

0 

Ifj 

21 

0 

5ft 

Protestant 

0 

25 

5 

22 

S 

4 

fil 

Unspecified 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


— 

— 


■ — 

— - 

— 

— 

'roinl 

5J 

45 

21 

50 

50 

33 

250 


There arc 155 white children, 35 of whom arc Jewish, 58 Catholic, and 61 
Protestant, and one whose religion could not bn determined; and 95 Negro 
children, all of whom arc Protestant (Table 1). 

The 250 families represented in the study arc mainly of tlie lowor'-niicblle 
income levels, though some of them are in the low income groups. ^^Phe 
father's occupation in 49 per cent of the cases falls into the two categories 
of skilled trades and factory work. The next most mimcious arc workers 
in the service trades (cab drivers, truckers, milk men) (16 per cenc), and 
in civil service (policemen, post onfice clerks) (8 per cent). Owners of small 
businesses and office and sales workers account for 6 per cent and 4 per cent 
of the group, respectively* Only 2 per cent of the families are in the pm- 
fcssional group. Five per cent of the fathers arc unemployed (see Table 2). 

This research is part of ihc larger study in the Philadelphia public schools re- 
ferred Lo in the statement on the title page. A district supcrinlciulent atul scliool 
principals selected tlic schools. 
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table 2 

Occupations of Fatiii^rs of CiiiLnuiiN in Samitj-: 
(Pcrceniagc of children) 


Sclionl 

1 

(A-51) 

School 

2 

(N-45) 

Scliool 

3 

(iV=2l) 

Scliool 

4 

(lY-50) 

School 

5 

(jV--50) 

School 

6 

(A'=33) 

Total 

(iV=2S0) 

profession 111 1 2 

2 

19 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Small IUi!>ijicss 0 

2 

24 

4 

12 

0 

6 

Office Sl lSaIc^ 0 

2 

5 

4 

14 

0 

4 

('ivil Service 
(t?ufh afi 
no 1 icemen, 

\uisuucii) H 

9 

19 

8 


3 

8 

Skilled Trndc'i 23 

38 

14 

44 

38 

31 

33 

Ih S. Miliiarv 

Service 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

Service 'Fi atlcs 25 

16 

0 

8 

14 

24 

16 

pa dory 20 

IS 

5 

28 

2 

21 

16 

Unemployed S 

4 

0 

0 

0 

18 

5 

No information 
or can't 

cla.ssify 14 

9 

14 

0 

10 

3 

4 


Investigation of family conditions revealed 14 liomes broken by divorce 
or death of one of the parents. Both mother and father were employed in 
42 families, while in five the mother alone was emplo3'cd. 

The religious, racial, and ethnic distribution and socio-economic factors 
differ from one school to another. Since each school area is unique in these 
respects and since these variables have been considered in the analj^sis of the 
data (see Section VIII), each school area is described below. 

School I is a large, modern school which is staffed by a Negro principal 
and Negro teachers (with the exception of one white teacher) and is at- 
tended exclusively by Negro children. It is located near a highly indus- 
trialized section of the city. The area was once an exclusive residential 
district, but bns become a poor area in which there is a large proportion of 
substandard housing. The population of the district is predominantly Negro. 
The children of the few white families living in the neighborhood attend 
schools outside the school boundaries. The only break in the pattern of ‘'all 
Negro neighborhood’' is along the central commercial street, which is lined 
with small shops operated by non-Negro owners, many of whom are Jew- 
ish. All the children in our sample from this school arc Protestant. The 
parents of the children from this school arc engaged in service trades, some 
in skilled trades or factory work. The number of unemployed is high as 
compared to the other schools participating in the study. 
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School 2 is iiii old school located in a iiei[^hbt)rhood of two- and thrre-story 
bricky attached row houses, and lar^c houses converted to sniull apafttneuts* 
The population is predominantly Anplo-wliitc Protestant. Tiicre are some 
Polish and Irish Catholics, and a few Jewish families. Stron^^ feelings on 
the part of the dominant white Protestant group against outsiders and the 
tendency for children to take to the trade of their parents and to reiiiain in 
the neigliborhood tighten the dividing line between those who "lielofig" and 
those who do not. 'I'Ue main industry consists of knitting mills, manned 
by weavers whose forebears in the Hrltisli Isles, (our nr five generations 
hack, were also weavers, No Negro fnmilies live within tlic school urea 
but some live on the border of the community, Keelings of luistility are 
tiigli. For instance: a Negro family moved into an old cnnveited sutre. A 
police guard was placed on 2 4- hour duty. So much pr^•^sule was Inougdit 
to bear on tile family that they soon moved nut. 

School 3 is located in an industrial aiea, Et was. until about a 

training school for icacluTS, and as such has retained soine of it> j)re>iige. 
Children of all grades are admitted from a waiting list. Tlie neaiby resi- 
dential district consists mostly of rooming houses. Only about ojie-ieiuli 
of the school poiHilatioii comes from the immediate ueigliboi hood ; lliese 
children arc mostly Negro and white children from Imv-incnme families, 
'rhe otlicr children who come from outside the scluud boundaries, many 
of them travelling a distance of several miles to school, conic primarily from 
families of professional workers, owners of mu all Inisincsses, and civil scrvici! 
workeis. 

School 4 is located in a thickly popiilaied area of smail factories, stores, 
and houses. Originally, the population was of German American and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch extraction. Later, Irish, Italian, Polish ami otlier jiatinnalily 
groups settled in this area, with tlm result of hostile feelings hetween the 
old and new groups. At present, the school populatitui lepresents at least 
26 nationality groups. Negroes constitute 10 per cent of the population in 
this area. luajoriiy v>f the favuilies an* Catholie and PmtesUuU, 

in about e<iital proportions; there arc a few Jewish families. Most iif the 
fathers are skilled workers or factory woikers. 

School 3 Is located In an old section of the city. The htmics aie Iwo- 
story, brick, attached unv Iioikses; some of them have small lawns. 1 he 
general atmosphere is that of a lesidential area. I lie extreme southern hcc- 
tion of tlie district is used as a city dump and is a slum area. 'The Negni 
population is only about 2 per cent of the school jM^mlation. 1 he Icalian- 
American group conirihutes a little more iliau one-third the school popiila 
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tion. The Jewish group represents about 40 per cent of the school population. 
Although most of the fathers are skilled workers, this school differs from 
the other schools in the greater number of fathers who are in office or sales 
^vorlc or owners of small businesses. 

School 6 was built in 1897. Like the population of the area, the school 
population shows great fluctuation. (In an average enrollment of 649 for 
the year 1946-47, there were 585 withdrawals and admissions, representing 
a turnover of 90 per cent for the year.) Although once a fashionable resi- 
dential district, the area has become run-down, The residents are pre- 
doniinajitly low Income Negro families. The school population is 94 per 
cent Negro, Of the white children, some arc Catholic, a few Jewish, the 
others Protestant, The teaching staff is made up of nine white teachers and 
11 Negro teachers. Fathers of children in this school arc engaged in service 
trades, factory work, or skilled trades. Six of the families were numbered 
among the unemployed. 



Ill- PROCKDUllK 
A. Thr Pictures 

The cliilclrcii's leactloiis toward racial and rclipious j^roiips were olnainod 
through the use of a scries of pictures (Social Episoilcs Test) and :i stand a id 
set of interview questions accompanying each picture. Attitudes and con- 
cepts concerning Negro and white, and ProtcMant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups'* were studied, 

A projective technique was suited to the purposes of tlie research from 
several points of view. Though the factual content of the child's awareness 
of groups is perhaps accessible through direct questioning, the altitudinal 
and emotional content i,s> not. A projective technique encourages tlie expres- 
sion of needs, fears, and eonlllcls, and permits the projection of hostile ideas 
which the child might feel guilty to admit as his own, A projective tech- 
nique avoids, to some extent, the social tahoo against explicitly probing the 
area of racial and reJigious attitudes in young children. 

Pictures were chosen as the Held for projection because of the eiex' witli 
whicli they could be structiiicd to introduce variations in group syiubolti aiul 
group content, and because of the icaily interest of young children in pictiiies. 

The pictures used (Figure 1) were black and white sketches of groups of 
child len in school, on the playground, and on the stieet. In some cases, 
race or religion was suggested by the picture itself, by skin color iliffe re rices, 
or religious symbols. In all eases, group identifications were made by ilie 
tester in the course of the questioning. 

The social cpiiiwdcs in the pictures were of four kinds: 

(^r), A play scene in which several children arc playing, anil one child 
in the foreground is watching them. The grouping is such that the watch- 
ing child may he interpreted either as part of the play group, or as Isolated 
from it. 'I'his is called the Harrier Picture because of the possibility of inter- 
pretation in terms of exclusion. It appears in two foinis: in one ease, the 
child in the foregmund is Negro (Race Harrier Pictiiie) and in the other 
case lie is white (Religious Harrier Picture). In both cases, the main group 
of children playing is white. 

{b). A play scene in which all the children are playing together, Ho- 
caiise of the permissiveness of tliis situation, it is called the Non-Harrier 
Picture. It appears in two forms, parallel to tlie Harrier Picture; in the 


The term “group'' in this paper is used to refer to racial or rchKious' units. It 
IS convenient ns an abhrcviaiion for the cnumcraiion of specilic rndal or religiinis 
clisLinctions ns Negro, white, Calholic, Protcsiant or Jewish. 
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FIGURE 1 

Barrjcr Picturf (Race Rakrier) 


Riicf Non-]iarvici' PictiiTC, of the child ten is Ne[^ro while the others arc 
white, ami iu the Religious Nnn-Rarrier Picturct all the children arc wliite. 

(r). A street scene showing two hoys Icavin^^ a house of worship nncl 
another Rfoup of boys close by. The Synagogue Picture shows two boys 
^Landing on tbc steps of a synagogue (which has a Hebrew inscription over 
tin' doorway) and four boY> standing on a corner across the street. The 
Church Picture shows two hoys coming from a church (identified by a spire 
arul cross) and four hoys walking up the street toward tlicin. These pictures 
are not so strictly parallel as tlie Pariier Pictures, but the presence in each 
case of a religious symbol makes tliein easy to interpret in terms of religious 
group interaction, They arc referred to as the Religious Symbol Pictures. 

(fl). Schoolroom scenes, in one case shorviug two children coming late, 
and in the other showing several empty desks as indications that cJiildrcn 
are absent. Tlie first of these pictures is called the Mass Picture, because 
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riGUUK 1 

JlAimiMi I’KTUiiii (Hacii liAuiKrit, Hrvinsu)) 


It is cxpliiliicd that tJic iwo cliildrcn wlio au; lati* arii Catholic and ai<‘ aiiii- 
late because of having attended Alass before school. M'lie secrjnd pie- 
tvi'c i^ called the Jewish Holiday ?ii't\iTe, since it is explained that llu‘ 
children who are absent are JeAvish and are siayiii^r away in (jrdcr to cele- 
brate Jewish holiday's. 'I'liese two pictures are of essentially iiaralhd con- 
sti'iiction and are called the Cnitnral Obseivance Ihctnivs. 

'riu* followiiif^ coiisi^lerations deLeniiiiied the final foiiii of llie jncinres: 
(i'/) that each picture involve the interactions of children of I wo lacial or 
of two rcHt^inus |;;;rotips, (h) that the siluaLiuiis have Mime siiiiilariiy to ihe 
experiences of most cliildrcn (playinj^, lo sclinol, to chuicli, or t(* 

synai^o^uc), (c) that the situations depict likely ciicuni-^Lanccs in which 
race and relit^ion cniei intn the expeiKMice of the youn;; child, rhat the 
he bVAfl\c\c\\tly V\^ aIU^sv Ivw ’SvvvyaI uA\cYpuw.\- 

tinns of tile interaction amonji the children, (< ) lliat tlie situations hiinu in :l 
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FIGUR]!: 1 

NoN'Baurier PrcTURE (Rni.iGious) 


of immediate advUt ii\flviciKc, and (0 that parallel social situations 
be given for cliffereiit groups to allow comparative analysis. 

Tlic quest ions accoinpanying the pic tines follow the same general pattern 
for each picture: In every case, before group factors are verbally introduced 
by the tester, the cliild^s interpretations of the picture content arc obtained. 
After the tcHer identifies the groups, there is a similar but more probing 
exploration of the child's interpretation- The p re- identification questions 
for the Barrier Pictures arc: “Tell me about tliis picture/' or ^‘What is 
happening in the picture," "Tell me about this little boy" (in foreground). 
"Why isn't he playing?" In the Religious Symbol Pictures, the initial 
"Tell me about the picture" is followed by "What arc these boys going to 
do?" On the Non-Barrier and Cultural Observance Pictures only the first 
question precedes identification of the group. 

Introduction of the group factor by the tester on the Barrier and Non- 




FIGUKK I 

Harrihr PicTURK (RiiLiomus Barrier) 

l^arricr Pictures consists in pointing out that one «{ the chililrcn (on the 
Ihirricr pictures, the child in the foirtriound) is Ncfjro, or Catholic, or 
Protestant, ov Jewish. On the Relip;uuis Symbol Pictures, identification in- 
volves both the house of woiship and the two children who arc leaving it. 
Thu?, on the SynaRouue Picture: “This is a syna|^o|juc, where Jewish pet^^le 
go to pray. These arc two Jewish hoys. Tlicy are just coniiii^^ from Ilehrcw 
School. “ Tile Church picture has two forms: wlieii tlie church is described 
as Catholic, it is explained that the two boys coming down the street are 
Catholic and that they have just coiuc from church; when the cluircli is 
Protestant, the boys are identified as Protestant and arc said to be coiniiu^ 
from Sunday School. The manner in which group is introduced on the 
Cultural Observance Pictures has already been described above. 

After group identihcatioii of the children in the picture has been estab- 
lished, the questions which were asked before idcntilication are repeated, 
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FIGURE 1 

NON-EARRimi PCCTURK (RACE) 


willi tliL* addition of a series of questions concerned specifically with the 
incaniiij^ and values attached to group labels (“"Wliat is Catliolic? — 

Protestant?” etc, ”Is this little hoy glad lie is ? Would he 

sometimes like to he ■ ■ ?” ) 

II. Administration of the Test 

'I'lie picture test was administered in two interview sessions, separated 
by an Interval (if about a month. Each session lasted between 30 and 40 
nil miles. The test was given to each child individually in a room alone 
Avitli tile tester, who was familiar to the child only as an adult who had visited 
the classroom and played with the children. The child was told that he 
would liave a chance to play games with the tester. The procedure for 
cstalilisliiiig rapport varied with the child, according to his willingness and 
ease in the situation. Dolls or story books were used initially, and several 
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I'KiURK 1 

Ui'M<;iDu.s SvMfioi, IMrruiiK (SvNAt.ofiUK) 


aniiiKil piciiircs Avlncli stiimilatcti stDry-lellinj^ on tlie pait of tlu* cliihl jur- 
ihr (('sL pictures. inuleriuls were use<l at the eiul of tile iniei*’ 

view for cliihlreu 'who showed ^teiit involveinenl iu the Ie^l. 

At the‘ liist session, four test piciiires were presented in the hdlowin^i 
order: a preliminary piclnre, the Net^ro Ihuiier i^icluie, the Carhedie 
PicUiie. iind llie S^iia^^o^tue Incline, 'I'lie pieliminaiy picluie seived as a 
(ransitiim fi<jm the play materials (o the iiilervie>v. It pictured one chihl 
cryiiiR aiul several other cliildieii standint; neai liini. (Juestiiins ashal for 
fin interpretation of the sccjie (“'rdl me about the picture”), and j^ave the 
subject a cliancc to involve liiuisclf ('i)id it evei happen to you?”), 

L'or the second session, ilie sample was divided inlo tlu'ce ^loul^^. I divi- 
sion of the sample was necessaiy in order lo avoid an excessive amount (jf 
testing for each child, 'J'lie sample was ilividerl hy assi^nin^; the cliiUlren 
in each trrade in each school to an J, !l. oi (1 test ;^roup in the toder in 
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FIGU31E I 

Rrijcious Symhol PicTuiiE (Church) 


which they appeared^on the class list. The three test groups were given the 
following combination of pictures: 

Group A 

(1) Negro Non-Dnrrier 

(2) Proteslflnt Barrier 

(3) Jewish Holiday 

(4) Calhalic Church 

(5) Protestant Non-Barrier 

Group U 

(1) Negro Non-Barrier 

(2) Jewish Barrier 

(3) Church picture— half the children were given Catholic Church, half 

were given Protestant Church 

(4) Jewish Non-Barrier 
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FIGUKE 1 

CUT/ruriAi. OnsERVANCE Picture (Mass) 


Group C 

(1) Negro Noii-Uarricr 

(2) Cniholic Harrier 

(3) Jcwisli llolidiiy 

(I) Protest nnr Church 

(5) Catholic Non-Harrier- 

111 the course of the two sessions ench child lind Harrier juid Non-Harrier 
Pictures for Negro-white and one religious group^ one cliiircli picture ami 
the synagogue picture, and one or both Cultural Ohscivancc Pictures. 

In order to facilitate rapport and case in discussing nice and religion, 
and in order to avoid undcsirahlc influences by the tester, certain conditions 
in tlie testing situations were essential: A friendly, permissive atnios[)licre 
was sought. The training of the testers prepared tlicin to liandlc uiieniu- 
tionally tlic caution, uncertainty, or anxiety on the part of the cliild which 
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FIGURE 1 

Cvi.muL Oiisrrvamce Picture (Jewish Houdav) 


the toiiics of race and religion frequently evoked. The tester showed a 
nuittcr-i)f-fxict attitude in pointing out group factors, He ficceptcd the 
child’s responses uncritically* He asked the questions carefully, avoiding 
suggestion o( a given response by inflexion of voice or facial expression. 
The Negro children were tested by a Negro examiner, and the white children 
by u'hite exainincr.s. In eases of irritability, anxiety, boredom, tlic test was 
teiiiiioiarily inteiTiiptcd iiiuil rapport and interest were rc-cstablislied. 


IV. SAAIPLE TKS'r UICCORDS 

'Po pivc concreteness to later disenssions of test data, several exainides 
arc quoted below with comments ('Fable .7), 'Fhese comments concern 
(rt) the manner in which the responses are infiucnced hy the structure nf 
the pictures, {h) tlic effects of f^roiip ulcntification upon the responses, (r) 
the vagueness or clarity of concepts of groups, (^/) the attitudes and values 
about groups, and (c) the amount of ego'involvement shown by the child i 


TAllLR .1 

G\RIo KiNUEWwVRTKN, WlUTK, VWO'n-STANT, >V 

Rticc liurrif/ Pictiftr 

Co m m Cfits lutfi vl f<LL' 

1 . (filunv picuire) rm ?.o Aiifiur lui'^ 

eicTiJRi:. 


A friciuUy >ncial sluiaium is tlfscriUotU 


I'hc boy’s not playing dio result of 
circuriistani’es, not wilful exrlu>iou i»y 
the 


reslcr’s icference to "eolored” elicit'! 
stereolypcs. Tbis is in contrast lu the 
chilli’s a|)parctu unawareness nf col- 
Ofccl when discusNiug the play scene. 


Well, they wre playing ball. 

2 . ( Point in|^ to cnlorcil boy) TFr.t, nu. 

Anour THIS uni.r hoy. 

He is coniiui; to \sntcb ibenr 

3, iiK isn't ri.AYiNt;. why isn’t iii' 

lu.AViNt;? 

Hecause be didn't know iliey \verc 
playing and be jus I came diiwn 
and saw iJicm. 

+. (Point to cbililren playing) n’liv 

DON’T Tlirv ASK T(1 I'l.AYi* 

llecause I think they linve inn nuicli 
boys nou', and if ibey put llic 
girl nut of the game . . . 

5 . If coloi cd-^vliilt‘ has not been 

clearly siierilicd in preceding 
<liU'Slions, dtsci'ilx' piiMurc hy 
saying: this is a cm oiihu hoy, 
Tiii-si' \KF wjinr t’UiuiHJ'N. Make 
certain tbni die child has urulei- 
siuod the ideal jficai inn yini liavc 
made. 

5 a. IS Tlim I.IITLF HOY l.I.AI) II h IS COL- 

oiu-n? WHY? 

No, JJ realise white children thni t 
like coloreds i>ecause lliey figlit 
loo modi. 

5 li WoUl.l) in 50 MI IlMtS WANT 10 DT A 
W 11 ITT IKIY? Avnv? 

^’cs. Heciuise wliiie hoys do more 
lliings ilian Coloieils, More goodei 
ibingi, 
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TABLE A (cQfiilmied) 

Uace Bunicr Picture 

Comments hiter^ie^i^ 


More preJiTcilccd genera llzafioiis appear. 


Ollier associations .iboiit colored bring 
out an adi'aiiiago in being colored, 


She does not carry over her ideas oi 
whiles being better than Negroes to 
while c)iildren exchiding Negro child 
in pliiy. Her stereotype of Negro may 
slill he in n niiid state, felt only weakly. 


5c, is SHE (subjjccc) CLAD THAT SHIJ la A 
WHITG GIRL? WHY? 

Yes. (Doubtfully) Because white 
gills do more than colored girls, 

5d. WOULD SHE SOMRTIMES WAHT TO DE A 
COLORED girl? 

\ call. Because colored girls go 
away from their family more and 
go downtown more. More money. 

6. (Point to colored boy) WiiY isn't 

THIS LITTLE 3QY PLAYING? 

Didn't I tell you already! Because 
they starred and he didn't know 
about it, and he Walked around 
and sa^v tliein and came to watch. 

7- (Point to children playing) WILL 
THEY ASK HIM TO PlAY? WHY 
NOT? 

No. Because they already started. 
Well, they will ask' him to play 
if they tJiink that girl can't catch 
and they think he can more than 
she, 

t. (Point to boy and to children) 
WOULD HB like to pI.AY WITH 
THEM? 

Yeah. 

9. WILL HE AS^ THKM TO LET HIM PLAY? 

WHY? 

If lie gets a chance to. Because he 
likes to play and he don't have 
nobody to play with. 


M/fjj Puturc 


She perceives in the picture a meaning- 
ful social situaiion. 


1. (Show picture) Tell me adout tiie 
picture. 


Well, th sir's in school and these 
children arc coming in late. And 
the teacher scolds them. 

2. (Point) THESE children are coming 
In late, they are catholic 
children who WENT TO MASS. 
that’s avhy they are late. 


2a. What is catholic? 
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TA15I,E /I (c07iiiftucti) 


Race Picfure 

Com merits trtien'if^o 


"C.itholic'^ ia vfigue in conient hut dif' 
fcrentifitcd from Protcstani. She is 
ceiliiin, however, lo which of (he 
groups she belongs. 


There is Implied knowledge thai "going 
10 Mnss'' menus “going (o oluircli,’^ She 
uses picture stmcLure in iindiiig rea- 
sons for the preferences she expresses, 


She ex tend 8 the meaning nf Pro lest nut 
to incKidc church. No fceling'K arc 
indicntcd. 


She reiicTides die (heme of "innrc nuiney’' 
which she expressed in the Uacc Hai- 
rier find expands concept of ‘‘Cutholic" 
again to include frc([iicnt nilcndanre 
at church. 


Catholic? 1 don’t knoiv imicli about 
Catholic because \\c arc Proles- 
tfljit. Nobody in my fa/iiiiy used 
to he Calholic— noi even rny 
jnolher. Oh, I don’l know my 
ownsclf. 

2h. DO YOU KNOW ANY fATIIOlK’ CIIH.- 
nftKN? 

Yci. 

3, (Point 1(1 lalcromers) aim*; they 

(,i,A[) 'Jiirr’HK CiVnini.ir? why not? 

No. llccaiisc they have lo go lo 
chiircli and llicy get laic for 
aelinol. 

4. woui.n tiifiY sfiMf/nMP5 want to he 

I‘Rotfstant? why? 

I (hink so, yes. Ilecauye ihey don't 
have lo go lo cinircli every morn* 
ing pretty near. 

4:k tep, mjv, what is i'Rutfstant? 

Praicstaiu? x\ll I know is die name 
of the church is Proicsltinl, I 
don’l know nolhing. 

4h. DO YOU KNOW ANY PROTFSTANr Cl I II.- 

llMiN ? 

No. A litilc liil. 

5 (PuilU Ul laWcouiers) YUFSV ClUlr 

DRl'N ARK t’ATHOMC. 

(PiMOI lo olllCrH) WOUM) THESE 
I’ROTFSJ’ANT CHILDREN SOMfiTIMFR 
WANT TO HE catholic? WHY? 

YT'S. . llccaiisc Cailiolrc have more 
heller duitehcs heenusp ihc Calh- 
olic bring rmiri money htTUiiHe 
ihey go in the morning, aftcnimm, 
and after srirool, and all. 
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TABLE A {contijifini) 

Girl, First Grade, White, Catholic, School 2 

Jleliffious Doi'f'Ur Picture 
(Protestant Minority) 

Conijnenis hitev^uicru} 

1. TELL ME ADOUT THIS PICTURE. 
Playing ball. 

2. (point to boy on outside) tell me 

ABOUT mis LITTLE BOY. 

He’s watching them. 


Memory o/ Race Jl airier Picture deter- 
rniiiea response, all hough foreground 
boy is now while, 


She place.*? Profe.stant in the area of 
eluirclu and distinguishes it from 
Cnihoiic, 


She id cm dies bcrsclf as Protestant; how- 
everj slie is Catholic. 


She expresses no clear preference for 
either Catholic or Protestant. She is 
aware of_ difference but the difference 
docs not imply a better or worse than. 


3- HE isn’t playing. WHY ISNT HE 
PLAYING ? 

Cause hc‘s colored. 

+. (Point to children playinp' wilY 

don't THEY ASK HIM TO PL.*T? 

Because tlieyTc white and he’s 
colored. 

5. THIS tJTTLE DOY IS PROTESTANT. THESE 
ClllLimEN AREN’T PROTESTANT. 

5a. VVIIAT IS PHOITZSTANT? 

When you go to a different kind 
of church than Catholic and you 
don't go to church, you go to 
Sunday School. 

5b. no YOU KNOW ANY PROTESTANT CIIIL- 

oren? 

I'm Protestant. And my cousin 
(Names several others.) 

Ci. IS THJ3 LlTTLfl DOY ClAD HE IS PROTES- 
TANT? WHY? 

Sometimes he is, and sometimes he 
isn’t- I'lc sees Hjo CatJiolJcs go to 
church and his Sunday School has 
off, and he likes to go to chucchv 

7. (Pointing to children playing) 

WHAT ARM THKSE children? (If 
no group identification is given, 
say: they are catholic children, 
and continue according to sched.^ 
ulc. If child gives another group, 
cross out Catholic from 8 to 1 1 
and use group supplied by child.) 
They’re Catholic, Some days they 
like to be Protestants too. They 
go to confession on Saturdays and 
We don't have to. 

8. WOULD HE SOMETIMES WANT TO HE 

CATHOLIC ? 

Yes, he would. 

9. TELL ME, WHAT 13 CATHOLIC? 
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TABLE A {coiii'm\ie4) 


Re tig ions Uarrler Plclui't' 

(Pi-otcstaiU Minoriiy) 

Counnents Inteivieiv 

Means >vhen you’re supposed to 
go to church and when 3 ’ou’re 
supposed to go to confession to 
tell your sins. 


She accepts, for die moment, the religious 
hnrricr suggested by parallelism to 
Race Barrier Picture. 


Then she returns to the point of view 
which has characteriaied her response to 
the picture up to this point Friendly 
relations between Catholic aiul Protes- 
tant children arc projected. 


10. (Pointing to children playing) 
WOUI.D THIS DOY WHO IS CATIIOLLC 
SOMETIMES WANT TO tltv PROThti- 
TANT? WHY? 

Yes, because when the Protcslanis 
have church, well, they dnn’i. 

IL IS HR (Jl.An HE [3 CATIIOIIC? WHY? 

Sometimes, ioiiietimcs not. When 
Protestants have school, they 
don't. 

12. (Pointing to hoy an outside) wiiv 
isn’t this HTTI.F nOY I'l.AVINtf? 

lie cause dicy'rc dilFercnt. Some arc 
Catholic and one Protestant, 

n. Wtu. THEY ASK HIM TO PI.AY? WHY? 

Yes. Because they're friends. All 
children like to play. 

14. (Pointing to hoy nnd lo children) 

WOUU) IIK LIKE TO PI.AY Wll II 

TH^:^[ ? 

Yes. 

15, WIIJ, HE ASK THEM TO I,I:T HIM 1>I AY? 

WHY? 


Yes. Because he likes to piny 
with CntlioMcs and Cnihcilics like 
to play with iiini. 

Boy, Sfx’oni) Gradr, White, Jewish, SciitMii. 5 
Synagogue Picture 

Comments Inter 


He identifies Hebrew school before de- 
scription by tester. He secs all the 
hoys as belonging lo the Hebrew 
school. 


1. (Show picture) 'jti.l mf aikhjt this 

PICTURE. 

Well, these two cliihlrcii arc coming 
out of the Hebrew and these 
others arc wailing to go in. 

WHAT ARE THE HOYS 001 NG TO DO? 
(Indicate both groiip.s). 

(See (jLicslinn 1.) 


2 . 
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TABLE A (conihitted) 


S^iiagogiiB P id lire 

Cq ftt in eiits Inf Brvi etu^ 


The niiestion on being Jewish brings .oul 
variftUB pleasant experiences asaocinted 
with being Jewish. 


Tills is consisient with his response in 
4a; the boys like being Jewish. 


Relniions belweeii groups of boys are 
changed hy icstefs identification of 
boys as "not Jewish.'' "Not Jewish" 
is inlcrpreied by the child as Catholic* 
Honibiy is projected, where earlier it 
was fl friendly situniion. 


He ascribes causation to group belonging. 
Jewish^ is Been as ndynntngcd and 
Calliolic an disadvantaged. He does 
not ideiiUfy himself ns belonging to 
Jewish group. 


3, THIS IS A StNAGOGUK WHERE jaWlSK 
PEOPLE PRAY. THESE BOYS (point) 
ARB COMING FROM HEBREW SCHOOL, 
THEY ARE J EW19H BOYS, WHAT ARE 
THEY nOING TO HO NOW? WHY? 

(See question 1.) 

4a. ARE THESE BOY3 GLAp THEY ARE JEW- 
ISH? WirY OR WHY NOT? 

Yes. Because they like to go to 
synagogue and pray to God. And 
then when there's certain holidays 
sometimes the slniles give them 
parties, 

+b. DO they sometimes want to dc 

CHRISTIAN? WHY OH WHY NOT? 

No. Because they like to be Jetvisli. 

5. (Pointing to Jewish boys) what 

are they going to do? 

Going back home. 

6. (Pointing) These nOYS are not 

JEWISH. WTiAT Are they going to 
Do? WHY? 

I thinlc they're going to bent ihem 
up because the Catholics don't 
like the Jewish people, 

7a. ARE THESE BOYS CLAD THEY ARE NOT 
JEWISH? M'HY OR WHY' NOT? 

No, Because they want to be Jew- 
ish but God kept them 'from be- 
ing Jewish. They want to be 
Jewish because the Jewish people 
have fun and the CnlhoHc people 
don't. 

7b. WOULD THRSE BOYS SOMETIMES WANT 
To RE JEWISH? WHY OR WHY NOT? 

Yes. Because they would like to be 
Jewish because the Jewish people 
have lota of fun and they don't; 
and they want to be like the 
Jewish people and enjoy thcm- 
aelvea, too, 

a. ARE THEY FRiENDa? (Pointing to 
both groups.) 
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Syttagogue Ptcttire 

Comjnints Ifiter^vtrn.fJ 


He (lues not accept ihe idea of frieiublup 
between the two groups of boys who 
are viewed aa part of two Uoatile 
groups. Group hostility goes bcyomi 
the picture to Jewish and Cmholic 
people. 


No, Because these are Jewish 
people and the Catholic people 
don't Ukc the Jewish people and 
the Jewish people don’t like the 
Catholic people. Tliey're jini like 
enemies. 

9. (If negative) why not? 

(See Qinjsiion H.) 


Boy, Second Grade, White, Greek Catiioih:, Schddi. + 


Hac/f Nou-Uarrier Picture 

Comments Irttcrviciu 


He picks out rncial difference immedi- 
ately. 

He rejects friendliness in siruclure of 
picture and projects hostile feelings 
into both white and colored childreiL 


Uis change from "nigger" to ‘'colored" 
suggests his trying to conform to 
tester's standard. 


He secs the colored cliild as wanting to 
be while hut white child ns satisfied 
with being white. 


He denies the structure of the picture 
and creates a new siUtalion where bad 
relations obtain between Negro and 
white children. He injects stealing hy 
Negro child as the cause for while 
children’s having to play elsewhere , 


1. TELl, MK AnnUT Tins neVURK. 

One colored kid is playing with the 
other kids. 

2 . These cini.hHKN are au, pi-ayinij to* 

UETUEE. THIS t.llTT.E DOY (VOUU) 
IS COl.ORHl). TIIE8K aren't COI.ORED, 
13 Tins Mrn.ii nov or . ad he is 

COI.ORED? WHY? 

No. lie don’t like to play with 
these kids. ’Fhc while don’t like 
nigger kids — colored kids. 

3. WOUM) 11 K 50MF.TIMES WANT TO OK 

SOMETHING El.SK? 

Yea. 

4. WHAT WnVJl.H HE EIRE TO HE? 

White. 

5. (I»Olllling) THESE CIlII-nREN aren't 

COI.ORED, WOUl.D T1H5 «OY SOME- 
TlMh.8 MKE to an SOMKTtllNU EI.SE? 

No. 

6. WHAT WOUr.D JIK 1,1 KE 'lO IlF? 

7. WHAT ARIi THESE C'lIIl.DRBN 001 NO TO 

DO? 

Play somewhere else. 

S. ARK THEY FRIENDS? WHY? 

No. Because ^vhen colored wanted 
to play, he came to play widi the 
white. But lie wants to steal the 
'Fhai's why tlie while kids 
have to go somewhere else. 




V. EVALUATION OF SOCIAL I-PISODES TES'P 

The dat[i from tlic Social Ephsndrs Test arc not n'lioll}' scif-exiiliiiiatory. 
Two main questions arise in the interpretation of the data from the Social 
Episodes Test. Since, as in an}^ test, the data ohtalned arc a fiuictldii ol l)ntli 
the stimulus situation and the personality ori^anization nf llic child, one 
problem of analysis concerns the manner in which the structine of the pic- 
tures determines the character of the responses, and a second pro!) Inn con- 
cerns the meanintt of the data in terms of the niideilyin^^ attitmh'S and be- 
havior of the child. 

7'he first problem, that of tlic influence of the picture test upon the le- 
s ponses of the children, was luuily/.cd with Tcfeinu'cs tn the falluwiujr ques- 
tions; (rt) What is the mcaninjr of tlic pictures before race and religion are 
identified by the examiner, and lunv aie the in terp relations of the pictnies 
altered b}' tlicsc identifications? llcfore identification by tiie tc^iei, the 
pictures almost al\va>'s inspired some spontaneous story l!\einej» fron) tlie 
children. Man}^ of the themes are of Hie simplest descrijuive variety sucli 
as ‘"rhcrc arc children playing bair' or “The teacher is telling the chihiien 
to work.” Only a small proportion of the interpretaiions (between 1 5 per 
cent and 21 per cent) are unfriendly or hostile (Table d). Relatively few 
children refer to race or reJii^ion, even when f^roup symbols appeal in tlie 
pictures f/Eablc 4). 

In each picture, identification of race or rcli^^ion h)' tlie tester lesults in 
increased projection of hostility and rejcctuin (Table d). 'I'liis elTcct is 
most mariced in the Race Rarricj Picture: after identification, “Wliy isn't 

TAIU.E 3 

iNTI'Kl'Ul.l’A'ilOM or SOCIAJ. | NTf.HAC I'lONS Hl'T'OlU: ANlt AM'I’.R KacI: AM) Hr l.ll.lON Arp. 

iDLXTirihl) 11 V ' 1 ‘t.STLU 
( Per cent of eliildreii) 


IiiternreLnlioil 

of 

Kiiwlei 

gai U'li 

IM (Jiiide 

2i)(l 

(Hade 


'lollll 

iuiciaoAuiu 

Hr foie 

Afirr 

He fore AfU'i 

Hehu i‘ 

Afui 


If Af(( 

Rnce Han icJ- 








Friendly 

Kxclusioii 

2 

l-l 

0 S 

(1 

f) 

4 

9 

S 

U 

19 il 

Hi 

6(1 

15 

50 

Synagogue— 

FrifiuPy 

17 

n 

12 10 

Hi 

20 

15 

Hi 

lloslile 

17 

H 

21 30 

23 

>14 

21 

31 

Cliurclics — 

Friendly 

18 

20 

11 17 

14 

21 

J4 

19 

llosiilc 

U 

2(J 

l(j 25 

31 

-U) 

21V 

29 


‘'I'liese jjercenij^ies inclucle only the chiltlten for whom /riL*iii|ly, hostile, «>r re- 
alliuides woie txpllrit in (heir res[ionses. 

d-S7 
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table 4 


Ai»rE/\«ANcjj OF Rack or Religion iw Children's Responses Before the Identification 
OF These Groups dy Tester 
(Percentage of children) 


Mention 

Mention 


of race 

of religion 

First srssion 



Race Unrrier Picture 

S 

A 

Mass picture 

0 

0 

Synagogue Picture 

0 

S 

Second sessiQH 



Race Non-I?arricr Picture 

7 

0 

Religious narriec Picture 

26 

.8 

Jewish Holiday Picture 

4 

3 

CliutcU Picture 

.8 

11 

Religious Noii-Darricr Picture 

.4 

5 


this little boy pLiying?*' is answered in terms of exclusion by 50 per cent of 
the subjects, compared with 15 per cent before reference to race. The 
increase in hostility on religious pictures is less marked — 'about 10 per cent 
on botli the synagogue picture and the church pictures* Changes in ex- 
plicitly friendly responses with group identifications arc negligible. 

Thus, with respect to feelings of rejection and hostility, important variables 
in the data on children's intcr-group attitudes, the pictures alone do not 
account for the heavy load of dislike and hostility in the responses, It is 
the picture plus a group Label which stimulates most of these projections. 

(i). On retest situations in which the same group identifications are ap- 
plied to different pictures, do the responses regarding the particular group 
remain essentially the same in content and affect or do they vary with 
the picture? The test and retest interviews which are quoted below of 
one child, on one group, illustrate the kind of independence of many of 
the resi)onses from specific picture structure (Table B), 

1 hough such exact repetition of ideas and feelings is unusual, a general 
constancy of attitude appears in the sample as a whole on the test and retest 
tlunigh the group content is imbedded in differc/it pictures. Statistical 
comparisons have been made for the entire sample. Figure 2 presents the 
rating of feeling — rejecting or accepting — ^which the child expresses on two 
pictures toward each group (Table C). The feelings expressed on the 
two pictuies arc essentially similar. Acceptance or rejection of group seems 
to be relatively independent of picture structure. 

Figure 3 presents responses to one question wJiich appears on two pictures 
of each group. Again the results from different pictures are similar. 

When the question in Figure 3 is analyzed according to the proportion 
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XAllUi; u 

liOY, SKcoNti GRaop, : 1st Scssio^i Syrtaftoguc I'icturc 

1. (Show picture. Allow responBc-) teI,[- me about this ncTURR. 

Thcae two mei\ arc coming out of this^ here United Stotca house and come 
Across to them boys. 

2. vviiAr ARE Tun noYs tJOLWc: to do? 

[Sec Qiie.stion 1.) 

3. THIS IS A SYMACOCUE WJIERR JF-WISH PEOPLE PRAY. THESE BOYS (point tO Jewish 

boys) ARK COMim; from HEDKE'W school, they ARP. JEWISH DOYS, 

There is one Jewish boy 1 know named David. 

3n. TELL ME, WHAT 13 JEWISH? 

Jewish means that ihc face is all like Jewish. 

3b. ARE TIIESH HOYS GLAD THAT THEY ARK JEWISH? WHY or WHY NOT? 

Yeali, JN’o, they ain’t. Uecnusc llic Jews killed God; but (iod still helps 

them. 

4. WOULD they SOMKJlMKa WANT TU UK L'IIR 13 TIAN? WHY Of WHY NOT? 

Ves, I don't know, but . , . 

4n. tell me, what 13 CHRISTIAN? 

I never benrd of it before. I heard of it, but I don’t know it. 

4b, WHAT IS GENTILE? 

It means yon like a kid and he Ls good to you. When lie bn.s a piece of 
candy, he gives it to 3 'oii. 1 have a big picture of Cvod upstairs in itiy 

room; I always pray I’ll never he hail or neUlsh or something like that. 

i. (Pointing) thk jrutsii boys are coming out of iiujrew school, what are 
THEY GOING TO UO? 

GdIdk ovet to piny with these boys. 

6. (Point to other boys) these boys ark not jkwisil what ark they going to ik)? 

Beat ihein up, 

6a. ARE THEY GI.AD THAT THEY ARB NOT JEWISH? WHY Or WHY NOT? 

Yes. Because Jewish killed Cioil and tlicy don't like the Jewish. 

6b. WOULD TIIESH BOYS SOMETIMES WANT TO ni! JE^VISH? WHY Or WHY NOT? 

Yeah. Because Hoinetimes they want lo play with tlic Jewish kids, Tliai's 
wliai I do. [ play with iliai kid nuineil Dnvid. 

7. (Paine to both group a) arf. they FaiENoa? why or why Nirr? 

Yeah, Ilccawac sometimes they play with tUcm and amiictiincs they play 
and then they forget oil about it if they arc Jewish or if they arc 
not Jewish. 'I'hat’s what I did, 

2nd Session, Jewish Holiday Picture (same rhild) 

1. TKT.L .ME ABOUT TTII.S IMCTURE. 

'Phe tenehcr .Rtandiiig up in front, girls tnlking lo each oilier, etc. 

2. it's a JEWISH HOLIDAY AND SOME OF THE CIllI.liRKN ARK AllSKNT. (PoilU lo empjy 

seats) THE jEWtSII Cllll.DllEN DID NOT COME TO SCHOOL BICAUSli OK THE IIOI.IDAYS. 
WHAT IS JEWISH? 

Jewish is the kind of kid who’s a Jew. 

3. DO YOU KNOW ANY JEW’ISll CHILDREN? 

I know a kid named David, lie’s a jew. 'rhai riin’i nice lo say. why? 
'Cause sonic of ihcni play wlih Jewish — 1 even play willi ill cm. 

H. ark THKSK children who Alli: ADSl'NT GLAD THAT THEY ARE JEWISH? WJIY? 

Yes. I don’t know. 

5, WOULD IHEY SOMETIMES WANT TO UK CHRISTIAN? 

Yes. 

6, TELL MC^ W’llAT IS CHRISTIAN? HO YOU KMOW ANY CHRISTIAN CIIH.DREN ? 

Don't know. \ don't know if they are or ain't, \ think there in a kid. 

7, THESK CHII.DREN in school ARE MOT JEWISH. AHE IHliV Gl.AO THEY AR-E NOT 

JEWISH? WllY? 

Yes. 'cause Ji-wisli sometimes get difTcrent faces anil Jewish dn difFercnl 
tilings. WHAT KIND 01' TiiiNiiS? 'Phey see ’lOineihing and say lei's luiy 
it. 'I'hcy don't want lo miss anyihiitK, 

8, WOUT.n THEY sometimes WANT Ttl DE JEWISH? 

Yes. W'liEN? when on Jew day. 
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EXPRESSED FEELINGS OF ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION taward racial 
aid religious groups, comparing responses on first and second interview sessions 


EXPRESSED REJECTION 

lowarij toward toward toward toward toward 

Negro white Jewish Christian Cotholic Protestant 



EXPHESSHD ACCEPTANCE 

ioword toward tov^ard toward -toward toward 

Hcqro wKUe Je'Wish CUriitian CalhoUt Protcstonit 



B: Oarri^rPtclure; l-st Seislfln Syrt: Synagogue Picture, lit Session MaMaii Pfcttirr, IstSessloH 
Mbst<ion'lllarrlcrPicturc,2nl5piiii)rL JVlsJeWiiti Noli Picture, 2ni) 3cj])on Chu- Church Picture, 5Pssian 
*No chance far cMpreision oF Feeling toward white. 


FIGURE 2 


of children who give the same answer ("yes’^ or “no’‘) on both occasions 
(i.c,, each child compared with himself) the following results were obtained’. 
In answer to the qucstioii "Is the colored child glad he is colored ?'^ 73 per 
cent of the white children and 71 per cent of the Negro children gave the 
same responses on both pictures. Considering all religious groups together, 
in answer to the question “Is the Jewish (Catholic^ Protestant) child glad 
he is Jewish (Catholic, Protestant)?’* 83 per cent of the members of the 
siiccilicd group and 76 per cent of the non-members of the specified group 
gave tlic same responses on both pictures. 

Tlicre arc many instances in which consistency of response toward a given 
group is not found in in ter- picture and in tr a- child comparisons. A search 
for complete consistency is, however, unwarranted unless it is assumed {o) 
til at on eacJi occasion the child gives the total of his associations about a given 
group, and (b) that there is a complete crystallization of attitudes about 
groups in young cliildren. 

(f). What arc the ciiinulativc effects of the scries of pictures upon the 
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'I’lic la thills were rnmlc in order to cvnlualc die data on n le>el ollicr ilinii one 
based on llie spcchic coiUcni of tlie answers, The resiumses arc rated along three 
diincnsiov\s: (n) how clear and cxicnsivc arci the fuels n>,ssoduicd wiib group labels, 
{0) wliut is the emotional response (o them and how deeply is it felt, (r) to what 
extent are tlic groups perceived as social units with recognised roles in social inicr- 
aclicjn. 'I’lie ratings scbenic is prcsenied below: 

Facts rcgaiding Kroiil> 

None 

Vague 

Specific or extensive 

(distoTtcil) 

Feelings rcgfiuling group 

FxpUcit rejection 
Implied rejeciinn 
Neutral 
Can’t classify 
Implied accept a nee 
Kxplicit ncn'piancc 

Ferceplion of group relations 
(Minority) group rejects (iiiajorily) group. 

(Mujunty) group rejects t minority) group. 

Mutual rejection het'iveen (iniiiorit}’) and ( rnajrii'ity ) . 

Friendly group relations lu'tweeii (minority) and (majniiiy). 

Tlu' reliability of the ratings was cslalilislieil by obtaining iiidepemleiil ratings 
on HI sets of latiiigs, including pictures about each of the groups studied. Flic 


ngreementii on ibc ratings 

aie as folhn^s (in [icrcenLtiges ) : 



Facts 

Disiuilimi 
of fads 

Fccliiij;s 

tiinup 

Rclalians 

0/i Mnss Pi chirr 

'I'ownrd Cadiolic 

lt.6 

9«.2 

B3.71 

100.00 

'I'oward Pro tc si ant 

DO'I 

98.1 

98.1) 

Ofi Church aiui Syuntjoguc 

'Foward Cailiolie 

9(1.0 

9S.0 

90.01 

97 5 

'Fownrd Protestant 

Its.n 

97. S 

90 Hi 

'Toward Jtwvisb 

94.1 

100,(1 

SX.’l 

wu 'y 

Toward Clirislian 

2 

— 

91.1 1 


On Race Rnr}icr 

'Fowaid Ni'gio 

94.1 

lOO.O 

SSJl 


'Foward while 

— 

— 


responses? 'The child's 

response to 

iu\y picture is 

deU'nnined to 

^ome extent 


by Ills ]icrcL*pllon of the test situation its a whole, ami liy his rciiienihiani'c 
of preceding pictures and truest ions. "Fhe context in which he sees the thinl 
picture is different from that of the first. 

One series effect is cvitlent in the increase in tiie ntnnher of times the 
cJiilcl himself structures the picture in terms of race or religion ('J'ahle 4). 
The increase in gioup references fioin first to secmul interviLm' session is 
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Figure 3. Comparlaon of responses to identical questions on tvvo pictures 
want to be T first and second Sflssione. 



Nd B NB 

W*qr(l WhiU 

Children Children 

IS WECiRO CU\LD OL^D 
HE 15 NEGRO? 

I ts BarrHrPlet-ure, SeivbA 
NBBN<wt*Barrierpf«tup«,£nd Stiikn 


M ChtI M Chu 
Catholic non^Cd^holic I 
Children Children 
\S CWHOUC CmVR GtAD 
HE 15 CATHOtIC? 


Syn Jri Syn Jh 

Jewish noTi-Jewlsh 

Children Children 

IS JSW\SH ViWUi GlAi) 
HE IS JEWISH? 


Mil Mass Picture, lib Seision Syntc Synagogue Preturv, lit Session 
ChU^ Church Plcbure,, Znt) Session JHwJowf&h Holiday PfcLur^ Znd Session I 


FIGURE 3 

evident in the following comparisons: On the Race Barrier Picture Negro 
is mentioned in 8 per cent of the cases in initial interpretations. When the 
Religions Barrier Picture is presented in the second session, 26 per cent 
of the children inappropriately carry over racial distinctions in their descrip- 
tions of the picture. Race is seldom carried over to the other pictures on 
religious groups. There is no increase in mention of race from Barrier 
Picture to Race Non-Carrier Picture on second session. 

References to religious groups show only a small increase from first to 
later pictures in the scries. Where these references occur spontaneously in 
greatest frequency, however, religious symbols are part of the picture. The 
increase cannot be attributed wholly to a series effect. 

Only one specific effect of earlier pictures upon later pictures in the series 
appe.Trs in the children's interpretation of social interaction. This is the 
conspicuous carr>’-over of an ‘‘exclusion situation” from the Race Barrier 
to tlic Religious Barrier Pictures. While on the Race Barrier, only 3 per 
cent of the children describe exclusion of child because he is Negro, before 
the tester asks, “Why isn^t he playing on the Religious Barrier this de- 
scription occurs in 19 per cent of the cases. Allowance must be made for 
this effect in the interpretations of the Religious Barrier Pictures. 

Just ns the child's response to any one picture is affected by his percep- 
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tioji of tile whole test situation and by his memory of preceding pictures, 
so the interpretation of a particular response is influenced by the (i;eiicriil tone 
of icsiionscs whicli the child pives. bor example, projection of hostile inter- 
action between proiips means one thing when it comes from a child who sees 
hostility everywhere; and before as well as after group is a part o( the stimu- 
lus situation, it may have quite a different nicnning when it conics from 
a cliild who inclines to project frie-iidly relationships except where a particular 
group label appears. 

Some data arc obtained only through study of the series ns a wdiulc: 
the breakdown of inhibitions preventing discussion of race nr religion, the 
appearance of doiiiinant ideas or preoccupations in the child’s thinking, the 
elaboration of ideas on a group from one picture tn another, and the com- 
parison of responses toward the several groups, 'riicse aspects have been 
given attention in tlic analysis. 

From the pieccdiiig evidence on the influences of the picture structure, 
it appears that, while the pictures and q\iestinns do not determine the cog- 
nitive and affective content, they fulfil the important function of pl.acing a 
group reference in a situation which is suflicicntly fluid to allow the child 
to be selective in Ids perceptions and to project his own nerds into the inrer- 
prctatioiis. 

Tlic second question on evaluation of the data from the Social Episodes 
Test concerns the jnc ailing of the responses in the personality oigani/ation 
of tile child. To exjdorc this prohlcin it is necessary to anticipate the fimlings 
which are discussed in later chapters and to ask the nature of the responses. 
The names or symbols of gnuips in the pictures elicited fioni a large per- 
centage of the children responses which indicate some knowledge, ideas, or 
feelings about these groups. 'I'his iwaiene^s ranges (rum 33 pci cent of the 
kindergarten on the Jewish Holiday Picture to 9-1- per cent of the second 
grade on the Race Harrier Pictiiic. The meaiiing^ of each i*f the gtoups 
d lifer markedly from one another, 'bbe meanings given, in rnany instances, 
go beyond suggestions from the pictures. The choice of content is not ciiiliiish 
imaginative content hut is rather a more or less faithful iTiU'oduction of tlie 
patterns of group prejudice in the adtdt culture. It is important Lo deter- 
mine the significance of this content in tlic child's concept foniiatioii, in tlic 
development of liis attitudes and values, in the procevss of iiis sociali/.ation, 
as a iiourcc of insecurity for him, as an outlet for his aggicssions. 

The ideas wliich children introduce about groups (e.g,, '‘He wants to be 
CathoUc because Catholics leurii all about God”), the oiiiotions which they 
give as their own (c.g., ’’They going to run. 'Flicy scared of Jews") may be 
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taken at face value as expressions of ideas and feelings with which the 
name of the group inspires them. One cannot tell, however, how deeply 
these fears and antagonisms are felt, or how rigid or yielding 
they arc to re-education. Nor can one easily tell how much the 
child’s expi'csscd attitudes toward groups arc attached to vague abstractions 
and how imich they stem from experience with particular individuals or 
institutions. Just as a child may tell stories of "hundreds” or "millions” 
of years ago when he has no clear concept of time, so too his comprehension 
of group differentiations may lack concrete reference. Group identifications 
may have reality for him on the "million years” level in which “colored" or 
"Catholic" or "Italian” belongs to the realm of things and people which Is 
not his own, to things which are "had” or "strange.” Familiar people in 
his school or in his neighborhood, or his friends, may not be perceived in 
such terms. 

At the other extreme is the child whose responses reflect a sophisticated 
differentiation of groups based on hard, daily-met realities. He not only 
makes explicit references to real persons and experiences but also makes the 
adult distinctions between the group in general and particular members of 
the group [c.g., “Maybe they hate each other (Jews and Italians) but they 
know the person”]. 

Because the child’s expressions are often unclear or lack concrete reference 
does not mean that they are unimportant in his development, or that they can 
be dismissed as mere “benign verbalizations” {5, p. 357). On the contrary, 
these early learnings inevitably form the basis of later attitudes and beliefs. 
A concept or social attitude does not ordinarily emerge fresh and new when 
the child is old enough to understand fully. Instead, differentiation takes 
place gradually, and the first approximations and feelings are likely to play 
an import.int role in the outcome. 

The preceding Illustrations and theories define the problems of this re- 
search, and in the following discussions the data from the picture test are 
analyzed with reference to them. 



VI. CHILDREN'S SOCIAL PERCEP'riONS OF NECiRO AND 

WHn'E 

(Responses to Race Hairier and Non-Hanier Pictures) 

Research (1, 7) has shown that children of preschool can distini^nish 
Negro and white on a perceptual level uiul, huthcr, that vv\y often they 
express feelings of like or dislike toward oiw or the oilier race. Anecdotal 
data reveal evidence of quite another kind: an example is riled of a ^\■llil(‘ 
cliild, whose playmates include hotli Ncgni and wliito children, wlio was 
puzzled when asked to specify the color of a playmate in uhsentia. Simihirly, 
the Negro clilld for whom the friendly world lias heen a Negro world aiul 
to whom the white population is known only as hostile ami threatnung may 
have difficulty in accepting the fact that the white teachei In his school, who 
is a friendly person, is not really Negro too. 

Thus, it iippcars that whereas dark- and light-skiniU’d people are readily 
distinguished when tlie child is confronted with a perceptual test, this per- 
cei)tfon can he altered hy social and emotioiial factors which either diminish 
the salience of skin color, or magnify it and link it wntli various kinds of 
approach and avoidance behavior. It is tliis level of social perception of 
Negro and white that is here studied through the child's organization of llio 
social situations in the pictures. Some i|iiestiojis which are raised on social 
perceptions of race are: Wliat are the expectations of children in social situa- 
tions which include Negro and white? Vo what extent au* children aware 
of cultural values aiul stereotypes of race and to what degree have they ac- 
cepted tliem? How unforniulated or ciystallizcd are their attitudes about 
race ? 

A. Intkrpiiiitations of Play Situation in RacT’: HAaiuini and Non- 

llAIUtlFIt PiCTUIll'S 

'Phe Race Harrier Picture presents two stimuli regarding race, 'The liisl 
is relatively weak; it is the pictured blackness of tlie lu^j' in iJjc ffJiTground 
contrasted with the wliitcness of the child icn playing. 'J'lie second, more 
obvious, is tlie identification of colored and white by tlie teller. 

In response to the first stimulus, few children bring race into tlicir inter- 
pretations : 12 per cent of the white children and 2 per cent of the Negro 
children ('Fable 5). I'or these cliililrcn, race is a signilicant factor in the 
social situation portrayed and on first sight of the picture they icsponil by 
pointing out, “This is a little nigger boy" and “He’s jumbo. \ ou can 
always tell by his liair.” 
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TABLE 5 

IHTBUPRETAtioi^ ov Race Baewee Picture* Before and After Racial Identification 

OF Chii.drcn 
(P ercentage of children) 


Inierpretation of play situation 

Before identification 
Negro White 

After identification 
Negro White 

A. GROUP EXCLUDK PRRIPHEHAL DOY. 

1. "They don't want him l>eta\»3e 
he's colored.” 

2 

12 

41 

48 

2. "They don't want him,” 


25 

23 

14 

B. PERUUIRRAL DOY doesn't want to PLAYi 

1. "lie doesn’t like white boys.” 

1 

0 

6 

3 

2. "He’s (if raid because they arc 
mean, frcsli, will bit him.” 

7 

4 

1 

3 

3. "11c doesn’t want lo play.” 

•18 

24 

32 

17 

C. pEHIWIEKAL DOY's POSITION EXPLAINEP in 
terms of game requirements or sihin 
liocial factors. ("He has no bat,’ 
"doesn't tvniit to stop game," "it is 
too late," etc) 

1 

28 

37 

22 

17 

IL PER IPIl URAL BOY IS PLATING, OR IS GOING 

TO play. 

0 

1 

14 

6 

H. don’t know nntl no response. 

13 

20 

2 

7 


Mns\vcrs to question: '*\Vliy isn’t the little boy playing?” and “Will they ask 
him to play?" 

••The percentages are not additive, since a child giving a reason which is classi- 
hed as A or U frequently adds an explanation which falls in Category G — the 
child’s position on the sidelines Is in terms of game requirements, a rationalization 
such ns, "They don't need anybody else in the game " A few children appear in both 
// and B, 


The diildren who do not mention race may be unaware of the difference 
suggested ill the picture, or they may see the difference but not consider it 
Tclcvniit to the phiy theme, or they may see the difference and be afraid 
to talk about it. Some of the responses, although race is not mentioned, sug- 
gest a possible linkage with race. The anticipation of conflict (Category 
H2, Table 5) in wliicli the Negro child is described as not wanting to play 
because he afraid they will hit him’* may be related to race. The per^ 
ception of rejection ('They don‘t want hiiii” or “He doesn’t want them”), 
which is extremely frequent, especially among Negro subjects, may be moti' 
vated by an awareness of racial prejudice. The extent to which race affects 
the intcrprctationAS at this point can only be inferred from the later responses. 

After the tester draws attention to race, one is left with little doubt that 
for a large proportion of the children, whether or not the}' liave been con- 
fronted with this situation in real pUy, racial difference affects tlieir per- 
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ccptions nf the play scene and calls out many expressions (jf attitudes, fears, 
and conflicts. Fifty-one per cent of the white children aiul 47 per cent 
of the Negro children now interpret the boy’s not pla 3 'ing in racial tcmis. 
Wlien responses to all the questions on the Harrier Picture arc considered, 
race appears in the projections nf 92 per cent of the white children anil 67 
per cent of the Negro children. That these responses reflect more than 
the child’s chance selection and more than a priming by the examiner's 
questioning is plainly shown in the children’s clahoiations which de^crihe 
community mores, norms of behavior between the races, saiiciions from au- 
thority, and feelings of personal aversion. The following excerpts illiisiriUe : 

JVhiic chilil, second grade 

“Because he is colored niul don't want to play with ^vhitc (toys, aiid 
white people don’t want to play willi him been use they know he dicats 
and is loo tough,'* 

(wii.i, TiiHY ASK HIM TO i*LAV?) “All of them go awny and leave 
this little hoy alone. Thnl'a whnl always hapiicns around my slrccl.” 

child, kindergarten 

“A colored boy is in our iiciglihorhood and we don’t play willi him. 

1 don't trust them. A colored hoy pviWcd my hair in this school, I 
ain’t playing with no more niggers." 

irJiiie child, kindergartefi 

“I know (the little hoy is colored). We have colored people in our 
neighborhood. My father wants to gel out of that neigh bo rUooil be- 
cause he doesn't like colored people." 

Negro child, second grade 

“They won't let him play, 'I'liey don’t like colored," 

Negro child, first grade 

"Colored hoy cnn’l play with whiles," 

Thcic are many more Negro cliildrcn (33 per cent) than white chihlreii 
(8 per cent) Avho do not at nny time mention race in their incerviews. It 
seems likely that this difference arises fioin an inhibition and av<)i<l:iiice on 
the part of the Negro children rather than from a lack of concern or a^varc- 
ness about race. Tlie Negro cliiUren arc anxkni.s to avoid tlie subject of 
race, which to them is painful. '^Flus theory is supported in several ways: 
((7) A number of the Negro children show discomfort when ‘'colored” and 
“while” are mentioned by the tester. On the test recoid of it kindergarten 
child the tester (Negro) comments, “A very quiet child, didn't want to talk, 
lie rejected the first picture as soon as the colored clu'ld \vas poinlcd out 
to him. He answered the rest of the questions (on the picture) rapidly 
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witlioiJt looking at the picture.*' (A) When asked to identify with the 
NefTi'o cliiUl and the white child in the picture and to tell why each wants 
to be or docs not want to be Negro or white, the meaningless or irrelevant 
responses persist at each age level among the Negro children (13 per cent 
in kiiulcrgarten, 18 per cent in first gradc» 13 per cent in second grade), 
h'lany of these irrclevancics indicate inhibition, conflict, or discomfort created 
by tile questions. In contrast to the Negro children, the white children show 
a sharp dccrc.isc with age in the meaningless responses (20 per cent in kinder' 
gnrtcn, 13 per cent in first grade, 0 per cent in second grade). The social 
taboo against discussing race appears in some of the white children but it 
tends to give way quickly when the tester brings the topic into the open. 

Since race and age are likely to affect the kinds of experiences to which 
tlie child is exposed and liis reactions to them, race and age variables are 
considered in the analysis of the interpretations of the pictures. D iff ci cnees 
related to race and age are apparent in the interpretations of why the little 
boy b not playing. That the child on llie sidelines is not allowed to play 
because lie is Negro appears as an explanation with the frequency given in 
'Viihlc D (Categories A I, Table 5) (Table D). 

TAULE D 


Atnoug Negvo Among white 

children children 


fvindcrgartcu 
h'irst gr.ule 
Second grade 

3+% 

43% 

14% 

4S% 

61 % 

The explanation that the Negvo child in the picture 

refuses to play be- 

cHHSe tlie iitlicv children 

nve white appears as given in 

Tablc £ (Cutegovy 

Bl) (Table £). 

TABLE E 



Among Negro 

Among white 


child I'cii 

clilkU'cn 

Kind L'r gar ten 

4 % 

0% 

Eirsl CirnJc 

0% 

2% 

.Second grndc 

11 % 

6% 


1 he change w'lth age among the white children is in the expected direction 
of increasing awareness or acceptance of tlie prevailing pattern of prejudice 
against the Negro. There is a suggestion of increasing defensive reactions 
on the part of Negro children in saying tlie Negro child in tlie picture re- 
fuses to play with white children. 
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When responses do not ictioiic vciImiI formuUtvoo of while lUserindnA- 
tioii, Lnit onl)^ “yes’" or ‘‘no" answers as in the (juesMon “Will they ask him 
to play?” (Table 6), it hccoiiics apparent that the NcRro eliiblien as well 
as the white children perceive exclusion iiicreasinj^ly with a^c. 'The ciiil- 


RcseONSlIS OF "No" to tiik 

QuilSTion: "Will Tiily (Wiiiti:) 
TO Play?" 

(PcrCDiOiiKc of clul(lrcn) 

Ask Him (NflkiH 

Grade 

NeK[o eliihlren 

While rhililrcJi 

Kinclcr^^a rien 

3^ 

4 3 

1st Ciiailc 

‘Ui 

(^7 

2iul CU'iide 

Ml 

75 

Total 

4S 

a 3 


drci/s perceptions of Nc^ro-white i;rotip iclations can also ho infer ml from 
responses to the pair of questions aslcini^ if the wdiite cliililren liavr rejecte<l 
the Nef^ro bo^^ and if the Ne^ro hoy wants lo play witli tlieiii ('Table 7). 
Until Nc^^no and white subjects sne white children lejectinj^ the Nej^ro child 
at the same time that they say the Ne|^ro cliiUl would lilce to play if he 
were alloweil. 'This reaction increases wnth aiie from 17 per cent lo 40 
per cent amony; the Netjro child iciq and from 20 pci cent to 60 per cent 
among the white children. 


rAHLi: 7 

Rkspousks to tuv, VMr or Qu vs nous*. "Wii.u 'I’hf.y (^Yl^Tv.) Ask \Um lo 

Play?" and "WniJi.ii II k (Wiicro) I.ikk [o PrAV?" 

(I’creenla^e uf tluldreii) 




Negro 

rliiUlren 



Wliitf 

children 

Response 

Kgi). 

1st 

CJrade 

2nd 
(h ade 

'Poial 

Kgn, 

Isl 

( H :u1c 

^iiii 
(il illlc 

rejccT 

ami Nckio 
waius lo play 

17 

30 

■10 

31 

29 

4K 

60 

Wli'ue j eject 
ami Negro 
does not 
waul lo play 

13 

12 

211 

15 

J2 


10 

While accept 
ami Negio 
does not 
want to (day 

4 

0 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

WhilL accept 
and Negro 
wants to play 

V) 

49 

34 

•13 

36 

21 

2 1 

One qncMioii 
not aiiswcied 

17 

9 

3 

9 

21 

X 

<1 
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Mutual rejection is not described frequently by either group. The re- 
sponses of 17 pel cent of Negro children who say the Negro child does not 
want to play may be defensive or aggressive reactions against the white. 

Descriptions of accepting attitudes by white and Negro children in the 
picture (Table 7) appear in 43 per cent of the Negro responses and in 26 
per cent of the white responses. In both, the frequency tends to decrease 
with age (49 per cent to 34 per cent among Negro snd 36 per cent to 22 
per cent itniong white subjects). 

Tills response pattern has several possible meanings. It may reflect the 
child’s world of experience; it may indicate his wishes; or it may be a de- 
fensive (Icjiial of the world as lie knows it. It appears to be an expression 
of tvisli most often among the Negro children: (They’ll ask him to play) 
“because he wants to play.” They interpret the picture only from the point 
of view of the wishes of the Negro child in the picture^ without considera- 
tion of the motives of the white children. 

In the accepting responses from white children, the child’s wanting to play 
again enters into the reasoning; this suggests a degree of empath}^ with the 
Negro child — that he, too, enjoys play and that he would feel bad if 
rejected. Only a few children express the realization of the hurt involved 
in rejection, but it is unmistfikable in a few cases: 

chUdt secoud grade 

*'Ycah (they'll ask him to play). Because he is »ad and he wants 
to play and they feel ashamed for him and they make him play” 

A first grader says “Yes, they’ll let him play,” and then adds, ”He’s sad 
’cause he’s colored.” 

Another second grader decides they will let him play because ^^they sec 
he is getting angry.” 

ifeing able to understand the feeling of tlic Negro child does not preclude 
having feelings of prejudice against him. And the same white children who 
grant him the privilege of playing, elsewhere in the interview project 
liostility. 

Similarly, many of the interpretations of sociability between Negro and 
white arc modified by reservations such as: 

”Ye9 (ihe white girl would like to be colored), when she sees colored 
people playing und there ia no white people around and she has no 
one to play with. Sonie white people do play with colored people. 

No Ka.Tm m tbai.” 

"Yes (they will ask him io play), they're all the same kind of chih 
dren on\v their skints different.” 
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Although for most of the white children projections of Jiostilily ex- 
clusion of the Negro child arc not accompanied l>y expressed feelings nf guilt 
or of injury done, the beginning of psychological conOict npjicnrs. A case 
ill point is the second grade child who» though Avavering in his interpretation 
of the If airier Picture, sa3's /inalh^ “If 3'on'rc kind 3^0 u ask different people 
to play.“ 

A rccalization of injury done appears in a kindergartner : “'riiey’s a white 
boy, lie calls all colored boys ‘niggers’. . . , He nin<lc all the kids had. Pm 
glad lie moved away.*' 

Among a few of the older children, the conflict is even more sharply dtnwn ; 
that is, they state that there is discrimination against Negroes ami tliat this 
discrimination is "not fair" or "jiot nice." This occurs once in the first gnuie, 
and six times in the second grade — ahvays from rvliitc child rcn. Perl laps the 
most sophisticated statement is from a second grader; 

"(lie isn’t playing) bccavtsc they won't let him play. If l\e was a 
white hoy they would let him play, Kven if he is rK>lortMl they Hhould 
let him play. Whnt's di/Terent about him? Mtiylic he was bom in the 
night and they Ava-s boni in the day.” 

"No (they won't ask him to piny). He ain’t white." 

Among the Negro children personal conflict is widespread and serious. 
Its manifestation in reluctance to talk about discrimiiuition has alread)' been 
dc5iCY\bcd, but \Wt which nrc gWcu why the rejected chvld wdl 

or Avill not ask to join the play tvith the Avhitc children, the disctmifort 
and conflict arc even more apparent — it is because he (Ncgio child) is 
afraid of tlicm, he knows they Aviil say no, or they will show some kiiul of 
violence tOAVard him (20 per cent of the Negro children)- Kiglit per cent 
say bluntly; “Colored and white don’t play together,” Tavo per cent say 
the Negro boy does not like white people. (The same categories appear 
in white cliildrcn's responses in 14 per cent, 11 per cent, and 3 per cent id 
the eases respcctivel 3 ^) 

Again» conflict of the Negro child appeai^i in the expresMon of ambivalent 
feeling toward white. None of the Negro children is, perliap>, .suniciL'iitly 
secure in the test situation to say that white children won’t play with colored 
children, hut they should; but tlicy express their resentment of white ex- 
clusion by rejecting white in one answer and by reaching out for Avhite 
acceptance in the next, thus: 

Neffro child, kindergurten 

"No (the colored boy doesn't Avani to be Avhiie). 1 doii'i like while 
people." 
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(lie isn’t piaying) '^'cinise wish he -vvaa ^vhitc. I got s\ll white 
people nrounti mjr wny.” 

B. Comparisom of Barrie^, amd Non-Barrier Pictures 

The BahUy PktUYe^ by CKcLusioa of the Negro ehild, suggests 

llic (lomijiant cultural pattern of racial prejudice. The Noi^Barricr Pic- 
ture, on the other hand, provides a contrasting setting counter to the pattern 
of iDrcjudice. A comparison of responses to this picture and the Barrier 
Picture provides a measure of the flexibility ov rigidity of attitudes toward 
race and of degree to which cultural values and conflicts associated with 
race have heen Jearned these children- 

The roj^ponscs to the scene of a Negro child and white children playing 
tugethcr are much less verbal than the responses to the Barrier Picture. 
The initial tcaction is usually a low level of simple description or of minimal 
interpretafion, just “They are playijig.” Seven per cent of the children 
coinmciit on tlic Negro boy in the group. After the tester identifies race and 
asks, “What are they going lo do?*' 3 per cent of tlic white cliildren refuse 
to answer; 5 per cent of the white children and 2 per cent of the Negro 
chiUlrcii arc wJiolly unable to accept the idea of playing togetlicr, and create 
a new situation which denies the Non- Barrier. 

ys^nle hoy, hhiAerofirten 

TMfcSE Clin.DRKM AlUi l*LAYINO i OUIE 1 H UH- THIS UfTLE HOV (point) IS 
COl.OUEO, IS ’nils I.ITTLK DDY GLAD HE IS COLORED? WHY? 

“No. 'Cause everyone calls him ‘chocolate bar.' " 

WHAT ARE these CJlILDREN GOING TO DO? 

“Thcy’rt going vo make a snowball ami -wash the coloreti boy's face 
with it.” 

ARE they friends? why? 

“The white ones — yeali. They don't like him (Negro) ; they don't 
wnnt him to play.” 


ir/jite hoy, second ffradc 

these chii.uren are playing together, this little tlQY (point) is 
COl.ORED. IS Tins ITTfLE OOY CLAD HE IS COLORED? WHY? 

“No. He don't like to pby with these kids^ The white don't Uke 
nigger kids— colored kids." 

WHAT ARK THESE CHILDREN GOING TO DO? 

“Play aDitiewhere else.*' 

ARE THEY FRIUND5? WHY? 

“Nw. ^ VfVicn co’ioreA wanted to play, lie cairie to play with 

the white, But he wanes to steal tlie ball. That's why the white kids 
have to go soul etvli ere else,*’ 
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rUv question of the Non-Harrier Picture, ‘‘Arc they friends?" brinies :ni 
iiicieasc in denial of what the picture portrays. Ninv 8 per cent of the 
Ne^ro children and 16 per cent of the white* cliiUlrcn say "No" and 
such re>sponses as, "White arc had to colored,^’ "They (wliiies) don't like 
colored," (they arc friends) "All but the colored hoy." Amoiit: the wliitc 
children '\\dio say they are friends, 9 per cent mention race and of the in none 
is unainhi{riiously friendly; thus: 

While girl I sfcond grade 

“Yc.h (they aic friends). Ueeause lliuv're nil playinj' Coi^rthrr, and 
even though he's colored, you can play rviih him, 'rhey’H never huii 
you if you're kind to them.” 

C. RaT1N(?S op A’ITITUUPS 'rOWAUD NliOlU) ANO Win ID 

The analysis has been concerned so far with ihr el fee Is of laiv diflereuces 
on die perceptions of the playground scenes. In the children’s inieipvelu- 
cions of tlic jday scenes there appear many projections of social vidnes and 
peisonal feelings which go luyond the confines of the pictuie. Taking all 
the associations, judgments, and cxpiessions of attitude which appeal in the 
reactions to the Harrier Pictuie, each child was rated for attitude (d nc- 
ccj)tancc or rejection, Negro and wliite. (Sec Section V, for dcscrijuion of 
rating proccilurc.) 

These ratings arc presented in Table H in race and age groups, 'riicv i’liow 

l AIlLD « 

Ratings on Attitujils of RkjkcikjN a no AcchioAKCt or Nj.<;h(» anh Winch 
(I’crcciitagc cjf children) 

Feelings <■'cn^('S^ecl io^mii'lI Negio 
hy 



While 

child] ell 

Negro child reo 


Rejcclion 

Aceeiuniiee 

Reieciioii 

Acccpuincc 

'Poial 

a 

(J 

2.1 

11 

Kindergaricii 

fj3 

(1 

17 

15 

he C/radc 

72 

{) 

30 

3 

2[k 1 Cirndc 

67 

(1 

17 

5 



I'ee lings expressed 

lo'ivard W'liiie 




tiy 




While 

children 

Negifi c 

Idldrco 


Rcjeciion 

Aceepiaiicc 

Ke jei'iioii 

Acct'piaiice 

Total 

(J 

U 

22 

14 

Kindergavven 

(1 

V} 

2(> 

4 

It^i Grade 

0 

72 

21 

IH 

2Tid Grnde 

0 

45 

20 

20 

'The children ikjI 

retiresenied nerc 

rnied as neutral, niixL-d in feelings, 

m ns I’iviuR 


no itidiciilion of feelings, 
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tliJit fimoiig both white and Negro children there is far mote rejection than 
acceptance of Negro, This ratio is reversed only among the Negro kinder^ 
gaitners, who are likewise the only group in which there is appreciably 
more rejection than acceptance of white. Thus the values of the surround- 
ing culture, exalting white and rejecting Negroes, seem to be accepted and 
internalized by more than two-thirds of the white children, and by a quarter 
oi the Negro children for whom is involved some measure of “self-hatred.'’ 

The frequency with which children go beyond the limits of the picture 
and intcriiret group relations as they see them in the world around them are 
given in Tabic F, 

TABLE F 

By white children, group relations (beyond the play interactions of the picture) are 

described as; 

Wlutca reject Negroes — 53% of the cases 
Negroes reject whites — 0% of tUe casea 
Mutual rejection —10% of the cases 

By Negro children, group relations are described as: 

Whites reject Negroes — 11% of the cases 
Negroes reject whites — 0% of the cases 
Mwtnnl rejection — ^20% of the cases 

The white group perceived as the dominant group which is maintaining 
the prejudice; never is the Negro group alone perceived as doing tlie re- 
jecting. Mutual rejection \$ more often seen by the Negro children tlian 
by white, 

D. Cognitive Structure of Race 

The children were not questioned on the meaning of Negro and white; 
liowcvcr, in the course of their interpretations of the pictures many “ex- 
planations” of Negro were oflfered incidentally and spontaneously by tlie 
white children. Such responses appear in 33 per cent of the white children’s 
interviews, but in only 2 per cent of the Negro cliildrcji’s interviews. '’I'he 
descriptions arc given in Table 9, Though they vary considerably in content, 
they arc of two general types; descriptions of physical characteristics and 
descriptions of social characteristics. 

Res [)<) uses referring to physical factors are concerned mainly witJi skin 
color, which is often seen as tile result of temporary conditions — being dirty, 
getting suntanned — rather than as an inherited characteristic- These notions 
arc illustrated in the remarks of first and second graders: 

"lie got dirt on Ilia fnce and hia mamma didn't wash him." 

"Little boy 9 when they get dirty get into a colored boy and when 
they get clean they get into a white boy." 

"I got broivn when I went to Atlantic City." 
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TAllLE 9 

Description of “Neoro" 
(Percentage of children) 


Negro White 

children chiUlren 


Physical characIcTUlics 

Dirty and dark skin arc equivnlent or rclnicd 1 U 

Dark akin is “hlack atnlF'' that comes off 3 

Germs and contagious diseases come from Negroes 5 

Dark skin is from awntao 4 

"Negro” is being born that way; made that way liy CJod 2 4 

Negro hair different i 

Ncgioca skill feels different ( 

Negroes arc not as pretty ns ^vliites 2 

Negroes look nice (pretty) ns whiles 3 

Social characlcristicj 

Colored like to fight, beat up people 11 

Colored kill white people 1 

Coloicd rob white people 1 

White are afraid of colored 5 

People make fun of colored 11 

Colored cheat 1 

Colored arc richer 1 

Colored arc nice 3 

Colored don’t fight 1 

Colored get killed by white 1 


This prevalence among white children of associations of dirt and suntriii 
witli Negro may result from the literal acceptance of adult metaphora. 
It is probably fairly common for parents to reprove dirtiness, or to com- 
ment on suntan, in terms of reseniblnncc to Negroes. It appears easy for 
children to reverse the order of in (luence and derive the reason for being 
colored. Tlnis, if falling in a mud puddle makes you look ‘‘colored/’ tlien 
logically, being “colored’' may be the result of falling in a nnid puddle. With 
the exception of one Negio chihl who associates being Negro with being 
dirty, all of these i espouses come fnuii white children. 

For most of the children who ascribe, dirtiness to Negro, dirty means 
“iiiucV' "dirty face/’ and the like. A small miiiibcr of chihUen (5 per cent) 
give it the mcAnurg of germs (“He'll get genus <,ii\ tlic IvAseluiU bat”) aud 
contagious diseases. 

Negro hair textiuc is mentioned by two white first graders; 

"He (rhe colored boy) baa short hair, and his hair Micks up like ihal." 

"He's can aKvi\ya tell by his hair.’* 

Social cliaractcristics ascribed to the Negro are predominantly on a theme 
of aggression, sometimes with fear, sometimes witli a kind of admiration: 
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'‘Nckvocs like to fight/* “they arc good fighters/’ ‘"they kill white people/’ 

A kilulcl■R^\vtner says: “He (Negro child) could fight better than the other. 
Sometimes tlicy luirt otlicr children and give them a black eye, or hit them 
in the stomach.” And a first grader says: “He’s a nigger and they're white 
and he might hurt a girl. That’s what niggers do sometimes.” Aggression 
is perceived both as covning from the Negro (“Whites are afraid of Negroes”) 
and directed toward the Negro (“People make fun of colored”). 

It IS fntcrcsting to compare the characteristics of aggression in the chil- 
dren’s expressions with the adult stereotypes of tlic Negro, in wliich the 
Negro man carries a knife; in which Negro gangs are tough fighters; in which 
white girls are threatened by Negro rape; in which “colored section” is 
synonymous with “bad” or “dangerous to whites.” Tlie cliildreii’s exposi- 
tion of these stereotypes and attitudes varies from statements such as “No 
(he won’t ask to play) ; he’s colored and they’re white. He don’t know if 
they’ll hurt him” to “TIictc was a little colored hoy who killed a white 
boy witli a knife.” Otliers invoke authority or outside experience in support 
of their statements: 

Well, my mother said that sometimes colored people beat up white 
children. When we go in the trolley we see a colored section, and there 
is a white section. And that's why white people never go near the 
colored section. 

There are too few statements from the Negro children on this topic to 
permit generalization. Those which occur most frequently are a denial — 
that is to sa)'’, a recognition — of the stereotypes given by tJie white children; 
thus, “Negroes look nice «as white/’ “Negroes are nice,” “Colored don’t 
fight”; althov\gh one Negro child expresses his view of Negro-white roles 
and rationalizes liis preference for being colored thus: “Yes (he's glad he’s 
colored). ’Cause when he grows up if he’s white they’ll rob him, ’cause 
lic’il have so much.” 

TC. Valkncks of Membership in Negro and White Races 

I'hcve can be little doubt, alter examining the preceding data, that Negro 
and white races arc valued unequally by both groups, and that social per- 
ceptions ill which race has a part arc frequently altered in tlie directions 
dictated by social prejudices against Negroes. 

1 he extent to which Negro and wliite possess positive or negative valences 
for the children of both races, i.e., desirability or undesirability of belonging 
to each race, and the sources of these valences were probed by asking tJiq 
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cliilcl to identify alternately with the Nckio chili! and the while ehilil nf 
the picture in this series of questions: 

Is the colored hoy glad he is colored? Why? Would lie so me Mines 
like to he white? Why? Is ilie white hoy glnd he is while? Why? 

Would lie soniciiines like lo be colored? Why? 

Here the child is removed somewhat from the influences of the play situation 
ajj(l is clircctcd more specifically touMid ^ivinf^ Jiis perception o/ Nejrro 
and white. 

The quarUitiitivc results on valences are j^iven in h'l^ture 4, whicli preseiiis 
the i)roj)C)rti(Hi of the sample of each race and j:roiip who selecl eacli nice 
in tlie various choice situations, 'There is an ovcrwhelininifly positive valejice 
for white {^roiip menihership (Coliuniis 5 and 6, Tiituic 4//); not only do 
white children like being white (88 per cent), but Negro cliildten, too, 
rarely say that the white child does not like being white (10 per cent). 
The choice between remaining Negro or becoming while (Columns ^ and 4, 
Figure 4a) again favors white memhership ; most of tlie wiiite children (73 
per cent) do not expect the Negro child to prefer his own nice. The 
white child’s assiinipcion that the Negro child does not want lo remain Negro 
is, in fact, fairly accurate; 74 per cent of the Negro children say tlnit the 
Negro boy wants to be white. 

The 72 per cent of Negro subjects who say tliat the Negro hoy is glatl 
to be Negro stands in sharp contrast to the 3 1 per cent of white subjects 
who think so. But the 72 per cent of affirmative statements finm tlie 
Negro children loses niucli of its convincing cliaracter wIilmi the responses 
to the set of four questions are considered together. 'Hie telling feature 
in Figure 4a is the almost identical proportion of aflirniative answers by Negro 
children to both questions: *'ls the Negro hoy glad lie is Negro?*' and “Would 
the Negro boy like to be white?" 'This feature is indicative of the ambi- 
valent feedings of the Negro cliildi'ni toward llieir own nice, feelings which 
arc docunientcd in the reasons foi ilieir choices. 

In the light of the overwhelming rejection of Negro by ihe white cliildien, 
the 31 per cent of aflirniative responses on ilie (|uesLiou, “Would the while 
child like to be Negro?" is someudiat suiprising. Analysis of tlie leasons 
reveals that usually an aflirniative to this question by a white child is based 
on situational considerations, particular ciicumscances in wliicli being Negro 
would be an advantage, as: “Yes . . . sometimes when all colored are aromur*; 
or, “yes . . . ’cause in a fight they (Negroes) can light better"; or , . 

if his mother is colored." 
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perceived desirability of being negro or white 





figure 4 
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Age trends in the data on valences arc unreliable. There is a tciulciicy lot 
an Increase in preference for wliitc and a decrease in preference for Negro. 
The qualitative changes with age arc discussed in Section Vlll. 

F. Individual Patterns of Valences of Negro and White 

The following data on valences have been analyzed according to tlic 
pattern of *‘yes” and "no’^ responses of each child. The frctiuoncics of 
major patterns are pre.scnted in Table 10. 


T'AllLli 10 

Individual Patterns of Responses to Valence QursnoNS on Nfcro and White 
( P ercent Age of cluldreii) 





Kgn. 

Negio children 
1st 2iul 

Grade Grade 

T’ulJil 

Km:i. 

While 

Ist 

(.Trade 

children 

2iid 

Grade 

'Potnl 

N Y 

Y 

N 

4 

6 

13 

9 

22 

46 

48 

40 

Y N 

N 

Y 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Q 

1 

Y N 

Y 

N 

13 

12 

13 

13 

2 

3 

6 

4 

N N 

Y 

N 

9 

0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

4 

5 

Y Y 

Y 

N 

13 

C 

14 

11 

14 

6 

10 

11 

Y Y 

Y 

Y 

39 

61 

29 

40 

27 

9 

6 

13 

N Y 

Y 

Y 

0 

6 

R 

5 

5 

16 

15 

13 

N Y 

N 

Y 

0 

1 

5 

1 

2 

5 

Z 

5 

Y N 

Y 

Y 

4 

0 

S 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Incomplete responses 

13 

6 

13 

13 

22 

5 

6 

7 


The exclusive valuation of belonging to the white race (No, he doesn't 
want to be Negro* yes, he wants to be white; yes, the white boy wants to 
be white; no, the white boy doesn't want to be Negro) finds unaiiibigiinus 
covroboxatiDn in the responses of a large number of the white children (40 
per cent). An illustration is taken from tlic record of a first grade boy: 

^‘No (the Negro boy doesn’t want to be Negro). Wliile people doii^ 
like colored and colored don't like while people.” 

“Yes (the Negro boy wants to be white), but be cau'u He would 
want to have n lot of kids with liini.” 

“Yes (the wliitc boys want to he while), because I don’t waul 
to be colored because I don't like colored people." 

“No (the while boy doesn’t want lo he Negro), if he likes Ui he n 
colored boy, then the other boys would have a fight" 

The same pattern appears in 9 per cent of the Negro subjects. It is illus- 
trated in the response of a second grade Negro girli 

“No (the Negro boy doesn't want to be Negro). I don't.” 

“Yea (the Negro boy wants to be white), so he can piny bad." 

“Yea (ihe wliitc giil wants to be white), so iliuy can piny ball" 

“No (the white girl doesn't warn to he Negro), V^ccausc she can play." 
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The covrespondiny; all'Negvo value pattern (yts, no> no, yes, appears only 
twice: in a first grade white child who gives the following response: 

“Yes (the Negro boy wants to be Negro). ?Ie can’t get dirty." 

‘'No (tlie Negro boy doesn't want to be white). He could get dirty," 

"No (tlic white boy doesn't want to be white). He could get dirty." 

“Yes (the white boy wants to be Negro). He wouldn't get dirty,” 

Tl)i*s, to say the least, is a bachhaiided way of expressing the value of being 
Negro; and in a Negro kindergarten child who responds: 

"Yc9.” 

"No. 'Cause,” 

“Don’t know,” 

“Yes, colored are nice,” 

TJiis may he an expression of exclusively Negro value, but it is surely not 
a strong statement of it. 

The pattern of responses which might be assumed to indicate xi com- 
patible state of affairs in which each race prefers its own and grants this 
same prefcvcnce to the other race (yes, no, yes, no) appears for 13 per cent 
of tile Negro children and only 4 per cent of the white children. The ficcoiu- 
pjuiying rcxisons show, however, that tlic origins of these responses arc in 
personal conflict and social antagonism. A Negro first gradci'^s responses 
suggest conflict; 

"Yes (h-e’s gind he's colored), 'Cxi use lie don’t want to he white.” 

“No (be doesn't Wxint to be white), 'Cause lie don't want to." 

“Yea (she'3 gliui she's while), ’Cause she wants to be white.” 

"No (white docs not want to be Negro). 'Cause she hates the 
, colored” 

Anothci Negro child expresses only fear arid dislike of white aggression; 

“Yes (Negro likes to be Negro), Some white people, they will kill 
you.” 

“No (Negro does not want to be white), I don’t like white boys.” 

“Yes (white likes to be white). He can hit hard.’* 

“No (white does not want to be Negro). Maybe colored people 
can’t Jiglu,” 

An afl'ir Illative xinswer to all four of the questions appears, at face value, 
to be meaningless. It is given by 40 per cent of the Negro children and 13 
per cent of the white children. In most cases, however, the four *‘yGs" 
responses appear to be linked with a variety of experiences or values which 
the child filings to his valuation of Negro and white, some of which infiu- 
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cnct liim to reject, others to accept the racial nicnihersliip, 'I'lnis, fiom a 
first grade white child: 

“Yes (he’s ghid he's colored). He could huUci-'' 

“Yes (lie would want to be white). He could play baseliall aiul all 
with the other kids." 

'‘Yes (she’s glad she’s white). She could play baseball honKiiniPs” 

“Yes (she W’ants Lo be Negro). She would like to lighl Mnuelimes 
like colored hoys and girk I like iliem. They don’t burl you.” 

And a second grade white child shows a kind of relativistic sittitmlc: 

“Yes. I am glad I am white, and I guess he is glad he is colored.'’ 

“Yes (Negro wauls to be white). 1 guess so. Some white kids might 
inakc fun of 

“Yes (lie’s glad he’s while). So the white kids won't rnnke fun of 
him.” 

“Sometimes (white wants to be Negro), If colored hoys hnilier him 
and he is in a coloicd nciglihorlmod. Sometimes when I am in a colored 
neiglihorliood, I wish I was colored,” 

Many Negro cliildrcn show conflict and attempts at ratinnalizathin ; for 
instance, this second grade child says : 

“Yes. He's glad (he’s colored) because he don’t want to [day wilh 
the white children.” 

“Yes (he w'ants to be wdiite), lie wants to play wilh die white 
children.” 

“Yes (she's glad she’s white). She don’t ^vnnl lo play w'ith colored.” 

“Yes (slie wants to be Negro). Sometimes she waiU.s to play.” 

G. Experirncf.s and Values vrom Wuicu Valences ot- Neuro and 

White aric DKitiviii) 

111 11 St rat ions of responses to valence questions have indicated some of 
the considerations in eh on sing nr rejecting ineiii hers hip in each race. 'J lie 
frequencies of t)ic major considerations by Negro and wliilc cliildrcn have 
been analj^zcd. (Since the valence questions on the Nnii'llairier Pictuie 
evoke essentially the same response as on the Harrier Picture — m'c Figure d 
in Section V — the Non-Harrier Pictuic data are not piesented hciKirately. 
The quotations and summaries of considerations iinve been luken lioin both 
pictures.) 

The major determinant is the social disadvantage in being Negro, ll\e 
anticipation of rejection in circumstances where acceptance is of great im- 
portance. It means nut being liked by people, not being asked to play, not 
being allowed “in people’s yards,” et cetera. 1 his appears in 41) tu .“^l) per 
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cent of white children's responses and in about 20 per cent of Negro chil- 
dren's responses. That there is an inherent, vinaUeTabk “badness*^ or 'in- 
feriority" in being Negro is the perception of about 20 per cent and 10 
per cejit of the white and Negro children respectively. ("Colored are bad." 
"Not i[S pretty,'*) 

The reasons for wanting to be white are mainly these reasons in reverse, 
White is a social advantage and carries with it the probability of beng liked 
and liaving friends (40 per cent for both groups). White equals good or 
better (20 per cent of white children, 5 per cent of Negro children). AVliite 
is sometimes seen as good because “I tifn white.” 

In the relatively few instances in which affirmative answers arc supported 
by reasons, the "God-given" quality ("God made him colored") of one's 
race «and family ties ("His mother is") arc mentioned in a few cases. 

Where wiiite membership is rejected by white children, situational advan^ 
tages (discussed earlier) account for most of the responses; whereas the 
Negro children, in most instances, do not explain their rejection of white. 

These responses, as well as the interpretation of the play situations in 
the pictures, give extensive evidence that these children Iiave learned well 
and accepted many of the cultural conflicts and values regarding Negro and 
white. Many children have expressed them to a high point of differentiation. 
In children in whom only the vague beginnings of awareness are apparent, 
these beginnings arc not different in orientation from the attitudes of their 
more "sophisticated" peers, 

H. Reversal of Barribr Picture as a Test of Conclusions on Race 

Attitudes 

The investigators were aware of the fact that the data on which these con- 
clusions arc based were obtained from picture stinauli wliich emphasized 
Negro minority status (one Negro child in a group of white children, the 
Negro child on the periphery of the piny group). This factor might account 
for part of the apparent high degree of prejudice against Negro. To in- 
vestigate this possibility, the Race Barrier Picture was reversed (one white 
cliild in a group of Negro children, the white child on the periphery), 
Nineteen white cliildren from the first grade in School 5 were tested and 
their responses compared with the responses of first grade children in the 
original sample. 

Arc the social perceptions and valences the same or now changed? Is 
consciousness of race more or less strongly revealed ? 

Exclusion and rejection are not diminished by the change in picture struc- 
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tiirc. To '‘Will they asic him to play?’' 63 per ccMit of tlic new 
67 per cent of the original sample say "no.” More racial rejection appears 
in explaining why the boy is not playing. This is seen us rejection coining 
from whites and Negro children in equal proportion on the new picture (in 
the original it was more rejection by the white children of the Negro). 'i\wo 
types of rejection appear in the illustrations below i 

'‘They (Negro) nskei\ him (while) once and he said, 'No,”' 

“They don't ask him no more. . . . They want to play witli ibc 
white boy, hut he don’t want to play with them.” 

“They don’t let him play. . . , They want him to he colored.” 

The structure of both pictures and the question asked [Will they (group) 
ask him?] unquestionably iiinuencc the response in the direction of making 
the group necessarily the decisiou-niukcv in the situation, 'riuis, on tlie two 
pictures the frequency of the group's determining and the peripheral child’s 
JetcTiTilning the structure arc indicated in Table G, 

TABLE G 

Original picture- — 53% grmip determining, 

23% intlividual 

New pictnre — 52% group determining, 

27% individual 

However, when only the answers which give race as the reason for not 
playing are taken from the preceding percentages, the iiiducncc of luimhcr 
of children in the play group becomes less and the innuence of race becomes 
more important. In the original picture, white prottp rejects in 48 per cent 
oi the eases, Negro child rejects in 2 per cent. In the new picture, Negro 
/jroup rejects in 26 per cent of the cases, wlute child rejects in 16 per cent. 
It is still tlic group of children which is the dcterniiner, but to a nuicli 
smaller degree when group is Negro. 

In the valence questions the structure of the picture alters the response;? 
jn one respect: The desirability of being Negro increases. When the children 
playing arc Negro it is an advantage to be Negro (7 children of the 19)* 
Five children of the 19 reply that the white child would want to become 
Negro simply in order to play. Tlircc also see the boy wanting to l)ecoiiic 
Negro in order to play, but at the same time indicate that it is better to be 
white. One even goes so far as to ''i^pppret this as follow^: 

“Yea, sometimes (Ue mlgUt \vi :o be colored), ’cause be wants to 
play” 

“This may be his (white boy’s) yard, and if ii is he c.ni chauc llie^c 
kid a out.” 


But 
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Being white (white want to be wJiite) is still perceived as more desirable 
than being Negro by 17 out of 19 children and the experiences and values are 
the same as those given on the original picture — Negro is bad, peculiar, to be 
fen red : 

"He likea white people more than he likes colored people. We 
have a little colored boy in our room (giggle, giggle).’* 

"He U afraid that they'll kill him. He is afraid they'll Wave a knife and 
he don’t/* 

The projections from the reversed Barrier Picture confirm the condu- 
siojis of the study: that the children’s responses to race reflect the adult cul- 
ture patterns of rejection and hostility toward Negroes. 



VII. CHILDREN’S SOCIAL PERCEPTIONS OF CATHOLIC, 
PROTESTANT, AND JEWISH 

(Responses to Pictures on Religious Groups) 

The group belonging of the child mny be defined with religious boundaries 
perhaps as sharply, at least on occasion, as with racial membership. Surely 
religious idciitlficcition may involve the whole person as centrally and as 
deeply race. 

The processes by wluch tlicsc kinds of self-identifications and attitudes 
develop have received relatively little scientific attention (in contrast lo racial 
awareness) at the point of their beginnings in early dilldliood. There is 
little documentation of the meaning of religious differences lo children, and 
there is little systematic analysis of the effects on children of religious ma- 
jority or minority status. 

Certain of the problems in the study of religious groups arc identical witli 
those regarding race; 

(fl). The culture in which the socialization of the child takes place is 
one in which religious as well as racial memhership has social consequences. 
In our national culture today religious differences, however severe, do not 
generally involve social discriminations of the extent involved in racial dis- 
crimination. Within limits, dogmatic differences are accepted, and freedom 
of worship is conceded. Behind this formal or official ideology, supersti- 
tions about the "strange’* beliefs and practices of other sects frequently 
persist and feelings toward other religious groups may range from religious 
rivalry to hatred. In some areas, differences between religious groups 
may also be accented and made socially significant by differences in educa- 
tion, custom, or national background. How arc these cultural mores ami 
values communicated to the child ? 

{h). The child's own "social ground" becomes defined in rcUgimis, as 
well as racial, terms; and, sooner or later, it becomes defined in contrast Ui 
others different from himself. Group belonging is as much a part of the 
social ground of the child who belongs to no religion ns it is for llic child 
with religious membership. For him, the differentiations in religion exist 
and his position is one of being different, of not belonging, with eoniioiaiions 
of good or bad. Experiences which are pleasant and which arc unpleasant, 
feelings of security and insecurity become linked with these group factors. 
How do these factors affect the young child'-S understanding iind feelings? 

Further comparisons in the study of racial and religious group attitudes 
involve differences in the two areas: (n) la examining icspojtses about 
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Negro and white, it was possible to separate the perception of a physical 
racial difference from a social perception. Since religions gronps are not 
formed on the basis of physical differences, are religious differentiations more 
difficult to learn, are they learned later than race? {b) Since religious 
differences arc based on philosophical differences, are they less real to the 
child, of less interest because less comprehensible to him, more vague and 
removed from petsom thaii are Negro and white differences? Arc religious 
groups perceived in religious, philosophical terms? 

The data from the four kinds of religious pictures )iavc been analyzed 
with attention to the preceding questions. The cognitive structure — the 
extent to which the social world is differentiated with respect to Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish and the bases on which the differentiations are 
made— has been analyzed first. This might be seen as parallel to the data 
on the children’s ability to differentiate Negro from white and with what 
conceptual content, Secondly, the data on awareness of religious tension 
and the expression of religious prejudice have been analyzed, 

A, Children’s Cognitive Structure of Religious Groups 

From three sources in the children’s responses, data are obtained on the 
meanings of religious group identifications; (a) from the children’s recogni- 
tion of symbols in the Church and Synagogue Pictures, (i) from their 

ability to define the groups in answer to direct questions (What does 

mean?), and (c) from their interpretations of the pictures. 

Tlie number of children from the total sample who identify religious 
groups before the tester specifics a group in the Church and Synagogue Pic- 
tures is small. These numbers are presented in Table H. 


TABLE H 



Catholic 

Protestant 

JewUU 

Initia! interpretations mention — 

On SynagogiiD piciiite 

6 

0 

19 

Oia Cluircli picture 

9 

0 

18 


Protestant never appears in response to the stimuli indicated (nor is any 
Protestant denomination named at this point). The children who mention 
Jewish and Catholic do not represent a random group from the sample, 
^lost of them come from School 5, in a ncighborltood in which there are 
many Catholics and Jews. Ten of the 19 children who identify Jewish on 
the Synagogue Picture are from this school, seven of them Jewish; the other 
nine are Jewish children from other schools. Of the six children mentiouing 
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a-ithohc in iiutinl responses to riie Syiiagoeuc Picture, (Tve arc from Scliool 5. 
Catliolic is introduced as a contrast Ero«p to Jcxvisl,. The same is true of 
the occurrence of Catholic and Jewish on the Church Picture. (^I'hc child’s 
own religious gioup membership in relation to his responses is discussed in 
detail in Section VUI.) Children who make the identifications on their first 
response bring to the picture much more than mere recognition of the groiip. 
The symbols call up experiences and associations filled with emotional 
meaning, illustrated in the second grader who rcsjiDnd.s to tlic Synagogue 
Picture : 

*‘You said this was a game, hue it ig gctiing He thus/' 

It just into my minil that these (the hoys on the corner across 

from the Bynnsogue) nrc Itniinu or CatMic boys ami they arc waiting 
to bent them ui).-'* 

WJien group idcntificHtiojis arc made by the tester, there arc iwnny more 
indications of faniilicirity. Identification of one group frequently evokes a 
response \vl)ich involves another religious group- Thus, on the Mass Pic- 
ture, after the child has been told that ‘‘'1 hese arc Catholic children coinijig 
from Mass/* he may go on in his interpretation hy bringing in Protestant, 
Jewish, Negro, and white. To these children, Catholic and Protestant and 
(or) Jewish are seen as related or parallel religious differentiations, 'Fhe 
frequency of this kind of differentiation is presented in Table 11. Protestant 
appears as a contrast to Jewish and to Catholic, but it is given primarily by 
Protestant children. JcwisJi and Catliolic arc Jiiore frequently tJie contrasted 
groups, 

Twenty-one per cent of the diildrcn in the course of the session identify 
their own religious group membership, by saying either “Tm Catholic" or 
"Tm not Jewish (Protestant, Catholic)."' Several children feel compelled 
to make this identification on five out of six religious pictures. 


TAHLE 11 

Groups Nx\med dy Children' ih Contrast to InENTUTt.i) CiRoups 
(Percentage of du' fdrcrij 


Group identified 
by Lester: 
Group named in 
cofiirasf 

Je\visli on Synagogue 

Pr of esf ant Catholic 

Prolcsiant 

Catholic on 

Jewish 

Pace 

White children 

CaUiohc 

7 

19 

1 

7 

0 

Protestant 

15 

IS 

22 

2 

2 

Jewish 

6 

21 

0 


12 

Negro children 

Protestant 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 
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The children's familinxity with each group was rated, taking into account 
the preceding data and responses to the definition questions. Ratings were 
made on the first picture in which the specified groups appear (Table 12). 

TABLT^ U 

Knowledge About Religious Groups* 

(Percentage of children) 

Amount of 

knowledEc re Catholic Protestant Jewish Christian 

Group ttiemlierslup 

of children Np P C J Np P C J Np P C J Np P C J 

None 53 U 17 26 V 57 82 59 28 28 6 72 65 51 39 

Vague 36 ,38 31 56 13 32 27 18 35 35 40 21 U 24 41 58 

Specific 10 30 34 15 0 15 12 0 4 35 29 50 9 11 6 3 

Bxtcnsii'e 118 17 30 10 4022 3 21 1 020 

^ ‘Data on Catholic and Protestant ftoiti Maas Picture; data on Jewish and Chris- 
tian from Synagogue Picture. The categories are defined as follows? None — Child 
shows no indication anywhere in interview of recognition of label; Vague — There 
is a definite association but one which the child does not or cannot elaborate — 
thus Catholic is “schooV’ or "people'*; ^pec\f\c — Child has not only a definite qsso- 
cifition but in addition gives some elaboration or makes a specific application— thus 
"Catholic school^ is where Sisters tench" or "my cousin is Catholic"; Extensive-^ 
Several specific ideas are given or a single theme is elaborated at length. 

The children have been separated according to their own group mcinber- 
sliip, Catholic is the most widely known religious group, with Jewish 
a close second. The Jewish children have much more knowledge about Jew- 
ish than the Christian children, Christian and Protestant are terms un- 
familiar to most children, and they receive the fewest ^^extensivc" ratings, 
Jewish children arc, in a sense, as familiar with '‘Christian" as Christian 
children, though its meaning for thenn is limited mainly to "not Jewish," 
Facts about Protestant arc given about equally by Protestant and Catholic 
white children. 

Tiie greatest deviation among the subgroups in the sample appears in the 
Ncgio group, in which there is an almost complete absence of specific facts 
about religious groups. It is one kind of evidence (of which more is pre- 
sented later) that for the Negro children the most potent group factors are 
racial and that the differentiations and tensions ^ilong religious lines are 
dwarfed or obscured by comparison, 

TJie kinds of ideas associated with Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Christian are summarised in Tables 13, U, 15, 16. The large number of 
categories in each table demonstrates the variations in meaning of each group. 

Catholic is strongly associated with "Catholic school," and many of the 
elaborations of "Catholic" concern vrhat goes on in Catholic school. It 
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TAMJ]: 13 

Resi'onses to the Question: Wiut la Catholic? 
(Percentage of cliiUlrcn) 



Harrier 

Picture 

Church 

Picune 

Mass 

PiclUTC 

Church; religion 

29 

3'^ 

18 

Learn about God; God's children 

1 

2 

4 

Different from Protestant 

1 

1 

0 

Like Protestant and Jewish 

0 

1- 

1 

Sisters; black and white gown 

4 

2 

1 

Cross; cross locket 

1 

1 

1 

CatUoUc school 

3S 

24 

35 

Catholic people; children 

4 

4 

6 

Person identified na Catholic 

1 

1 

1 

Italians 

2 

2 

0 

Americans 

0 

1 

0 

Colovcd tind/or white 

2 

2 

0 

Good; nice 

0 

1 

1 

Come late to school 

0 

0 

5 

Catholic and Protestant don't play together 

1 

1 

0 

Don't know 

27 

26 

38 

TABLE 14 




Responses to the Question: Wuat Is Protestant? 
(Percentage of children) 



Harrier 

Cluircli 

^^ass 


Picture 

Piciiire 

PicUirc 

Church 

n 

37 

7 

Don't learn about God, Jesus 

0 

1 

l 

Learn about God; God made them 

1 

2 

0 

Christian 

1 

1 

1 

Different from Catholic 

6 

4 

1 

Like Jewish and Catholic 

Prayers, singing, preacher, cross on church 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Protestant school 

15 


20 

People; family 

Person identified as Protestant 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

Not Jewish 

1 

1 

0 

American 

1 

1 

1 

Italian 

1 

2 

0 

Colored and/or vvhitc 

4 

2 

2 

DifTerent names; talk dilTcrcnt 

1 

0 

0 

Good; smart 

2 

1 

1 

Get punished; something for being bad 

1 

0 

2 

Catholic and Protestant don't play together 

2 

0 

0 

l^on't know 

15 

41 

6S 


IS described variously by children in different nciKhhorlioods. Statements 
that children in Catholic school ^voTk harder, stay longer hours, arc taught 
by Sisters, have more severe discipline, and learn more give incontrovertible 
evidence of ch^drcn^s day-to-day discussions. 
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TABLE IS 

Responses ro the Question; WhAt Is Jewish? 
(Percentage of children) 



Jewish 

Barrier 

Picture 

Synagogue 

Picture 

Jewish 

Holiday 

Picture 

Church; religion 

3 

a 

4 

Sinner; don't believe in God 

0 

2 

0 

Put God on cross 

1 

0 

1 

Different from Protestant qnd Cntholic 

1 

1 

3 

School 

4 

8 

6 

Holidnya at^d customs memiotved 

6 

1 

a 

Have stores 

0 

1 

2 

Jewish people 

6 

12 

16 

Person ideiUiried as Jewish 

8 

6 

3 

Hebrew 

0 

0 

0.7 

American 

0 

0.65 

0 

White 

5.5 

(1 

7.6 

Colored and/or white 

0 

4 

1 

III Europe, in Germany, Polish, ItnJian, English 

1 

5 

2 

‘Talk different 

14 

9 

3 

piffcrciu names 

0 

1 

1 

I>ook itilferent 

0 

1 

0 

Good; kind 

1 

0 

1 

Bad; dumb 

1 

1 

2 

Pon't play widi Cadiolic and Protestant 

1.4 

.65 

0 

ponh know 

SO 

49 

48 

TABLE 16 




REsroNSBs TO THE Question; What Is Christian? 


(Percentage of children) 





Jewish 


Jewish 


Barrier 

Synagogue 

Holiday 


Picture 

Picture 

Picture 


Chiirclij religion 

God‘s children; love Jesus; believe in Christ; 

go lo hetiven 
Chcistuned 
Protestant 
Cfliliolic 

Talk dlRcrcnt; tnik English 

Gciilile Italian 

American 

Cliristinn people 

Person identified as Clirlsiian 

Not CnilioHc 

Not Jewish 

Like Jewish or Itsiliaii 

Goy 

Englisli 

White nnd/or colored 
Good; proud 
School 
Don't 


8 10 10 

3 1 3 

0 7 6 

0 3 2 

0 1 2 

4 1 1 

3 0 1 

4 1 0 

4 5 1 

Q Q ^ 

1 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 

4 2 4 

6 3 4 

4 5 8 


54 66 


61 
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'•A Catliolic ia you jiic white and you do anlliiiictic and you do 
l^omcwork. I know all aboiU Catholic. \oii ace when you have chew* 
ing gum, they put it on your ho.hc. Kids tell rnc. In this scliool when 
you have chewing gum, we put it in the wnslchaskct.’* 

"Catholic people go to school. Some of the people on my street arc 
Catholic. They know how to write and make housea and wc don't. 

All we caw make i& little pussy cats and pumpkins." 

"When you’re Catholic you go to St. Anne's School and have to go 
to church every morning. When they’re bad they have to slay in 
school till six.” 

Many of the responses refer to ‘’Catholic" as "church" or in terms of 
religious belief or custom. Tlicy likcAvisc show the influence of personal 
experience, It may be the experience of the onlooker; 

"Catholic is when you have to go to church and tell your sinn ntid 
all. 1 do go to St. Aiinc’& with a girl ow my sir eel. She’s Caiholic," 

Or it may be the experience of a Catholic child for whom it is the religion 
slie has been taiiglit: “A Catholic knows all about and gives God liis heart." 

The children who have some perception of ‘’Protestant" associate it jnainly 
with the ijistitutions of church and school, althoiigli school is far less fre- 
quently associated with Protc.stant than with Catholic, Often, Protestant 
is negatively defined as “not Catholic." Public school, Avhich is the “oppo- 
site" of Catholic school, is seen as “Protestant school"; and to Protestant 
ari; ascribed pviTticula.i aspects of public, school which contrast with Catholic 
parochial school. A second grader says, “First thing (about Catholic is) they 
write in first grade. Protestants print in first grade," Protestant religion 
is occasioiually defined as different from Catholic in specific respects, such as; 
“Catholics know most about GocL . . . Protestants don’t know much about 
God and don’t know about Jesus." This kind of response appears with tlic ail- 
vautage given to Protestants and Catholics with about etpial frequency. 
There are a few responses which define Protestant in religious terms not 
with reference to Catholic. Fhese seem to grow out of the child s ex- 
perience, thus: 

^'Protestant is . . . yoU go to Sunday School and when you get done 
eating and drinking you go to Sunday Scliool,” 

"I used to go to Sunday School. You have to sit down on cliairs 
and you have to sing." 

Catholic anti Protestant, as labels attached to people, occur relatively in- 
frequently .and usually without expressions of approval or disapproval 
Definitions of Jewish, on the other hand, differ sli.irply from those of 
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Catliolic or Protestant. Jewish is attached to people and to people with 
certain characteristics— people who nve somehow foreign (“Jewish is in 
with Polish”), or who speak el different languauge, or who are not “Ametl- 
can” Oiffy on the Synagogue Picture is religion mentioned with any fre- 
quency and except for responses to the Jewish Holiday Picture, there are 
few references to or descriptions of Jewish customs. 

Descriptions of Jewish in many children reflect their personal experience. 
This seems to be the case in describing language differences between Jews 
and non-Jews; “Italian don't talk like Jewish. Italian people when they're 
old don’t understand Jewish people when they're old"; and again, the case 
where Jewish children refer to personal experience in the synagogue, “Some- 
tiincs the shules give them parties/' or in Hebrew school, “I go to Hebrew, 
too; I go on Wedneschw, after school,” 

Negvo children who define Jewish ns “white people/* or as “Jewish holi- 
days means stores is closed and you can't get nothing; people is mean and 
don't want to open on some days/’ even more obviously reflect the condi- 
tions of their neighborhood where many of the storekeepers arc white and 
Jewish, 

A few Christian children show more or less distortion of formal religious 
teaching. Thus, one child says “Jewish*’ means “sinner,” and another says; 

“Jewish la like Jewish people, like up in heaven they made a plan 
to kin God and God died for us, and 1 forget this guy’s name, he wanted 
iQ give God a >\He and money. Soldiers put God in a cave and God 
said, ^I'm the Lord' and they didn’t believe him and spit on his face.” 

The term “ChvistiaiV' is usually described m i\ religiows context, though 
relatively few cluldrcn recognize it at all. Sometimes it means being chris- 
tened; “They put Witter on your head when you’re a bitby and pray for 
you,” Others speak in terms of belief or virtue: “Christians know all about 
God; they’re on their way to heaven," and "Christians is God's children." 
A few children sec Christian as Protestant or Catholic and a few (Jewish 
children) identify it with “not Jewish,” “Gentile Italian," or “goy.” A 
summary of the areas in which the religious groups are described (not 
limited to data from the definition questions) is given in Table 17, 

Several maior points emerge from the analysis of children’s cognitive 
strucuirc of tcHgious groups: Roughly three-quarters of the white children 
recognized and gave some definite meaning to one or more of tlie religious 
groups. In general, they avc able to give more information about tlicir 
own group than about other groups, but this difference is not great. Aware- 
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TADIE 17 

Deschiption of Religious Groups^ 
(Percentage of cliiklrcii) 



Personal 
charactcris 
tics and 
social 
inter- 
action 

Religious 

customs 

School 

Language 

diffcrcnccR 

Description 

National Identifica- 
rnclal tion of 

factors persons 

Ideas of 
group 
origin 

Cntholic 

11 

31 

43 

0 

6 

7 

1 

Protestant 

1 

37 

10 

1 

5 

4 

1 

Jewish 

58 

35 

0 

10 

5 

5 

1 


^Data on Catholic is taken from Maas Picture; on Protestant from Chnrcli Pic- 
ture; on Je^visli from Synagogue Picture, 


ness of religious groups is nnicli lower among the Negro cliihlrcii than the 
white children. The meanings of groups given by the children do not always 
indicate well-develoj?ed concepts or clear recognition of groups. 1/uleed, in 
most cases, their facts, though correct in tlicmsclvcs, give an incnmidetc and, 
if generalized, wholly erroneous picture of the group (for example, “Catlio* 
lies WEftv black gowns,*’ or "Jewish is Hebrew sciiool"). 'The worlds of 
these children are not structured into three dominant religious groups of 
Citholic, Protestant, Jewish (though a few cJiildren do exactly tJiis). 

The effects of religious identifications on the perceptions cf social inter- 
actions and the affects and values attached to these identifications arc analyzed 
in the following sections, 

J3. Interpretations or Interactions on Religious Pictures 

The effects of identification upon the perception of interactions in the pic- 
tures arc varied. For many children, religious membership seems to have 
no relevance to social interactions and in their story themes on tlic pictured 
it is Ignored. When religious identification appears in the interactions it 
Is used mainly in the projection of group hostility, J his varies from themes 
with personal involvement in tlic hostility to the recounting uf group preju- 
dices heard or seen and the expression of values relative to being a meniber 
of one group or anotlier. A few children describe religious groups in friendly 
interaction. 

1. Religious Symbol and Ohservance Pictures 

Interpretations of interaction on the Symbol and Observance Pictures, 
after the identification by the tester, have been analyzed by considering («) 
responses to two questions oil interaction (‘What ai'C they going to do? niul 
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"Arc they friends Table 18); (.b) expressions of feelings which occur 
anywhere in the responses on the picture (Table 19); and (e) projections 
of group tension which go beyond picture content in their implications 
(Table 20). 


TABLE 18 

Responses to Religious Symbol Picture 
(Percentage children) 

1st 2nd 

Kdgn, Grade Grade Total 


Synagogue Piatiirc 

nre ihey going io (\o9 
FricndJy 

(Friendly in group terms) 
IlosiiJe 

(Hostile in group terms) 

Arc they jricndsf 
Yes 

(Yes aiul in group terms) 

No 

(No and in group terms) 

Church Piciure (Catholic and Protestant) 
Jf^hai (ire ihey going io do? 
Friendly 

(Friendly in group terms) 
Hostile 

(Hostile in group terms) 

Are they friends? 

Yes 

(Yes in group terms) 

No 

(No in group terms) 


19 

10 

20 

16 

( 3) 

( 0) 

( 2) 

( 2) 

14 

30 

44 

31 

( 6) 

(12) 

(26) 

(14) 

30 

23 

41 

31 

( 3) 

( 2) 

( 2) 

( 2) 

29 

37 

40 

36 

(13) 

(16) 

(18) 

(15) 


20 

17 

21 

19 

( 5) 

( 0) 

( 0) 

( 1) 

20 

25 

40 

29 

( 7) 

( 9) 

( 6) 

( 7) 

63 

4+ 

SO 

51 

( 2) 

( 0) 

( 0) 

( 1) 

23 

35 

39 

33 

( 5) 

( 6) 

(11) 

( 7) 


er. The responses of about half of the children to “What are they go- 
ing to do?” are unmistakably friend^ or hostile themes of interactions be- 
tween the two groups of child rert in the pictures, with hostile themes out- 
numbering friendly themes in the proportion of about 2 to 1. Among tlicse 
responses, a much smaller proportion express their friendliness or hostility 
in explicit group terms. Projection of hostility between Jews and non- 
Jews on the Synagogue Picture (14 per cent) occurs more frequently than 
projection of group hostility between Catholic and Protestant on the Church 
Picture (7 per cent). (Occasionally Catholic- Jewish liostility is brought 
into the Church Picture.) 

The following excerpts will serve to indicate the nature of the themes 
of Tejcction and the kinds of group relations perceived by these children. 
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Tell Me About T?nj rkture? (Syriaoognc} 

"They (two childien) arc coming out of synagogue, and they ffour 
children) Catholic." 

Are They Going to Do? 

(Jewish child, second grade) "They (Jewish children) are going lo 
walk by* Not even going to say hello— caasc tUey'tc CaihoUc." 

"They (Catholic) laugh at them (Jewish) because they go io syna- 
gogue," 

JFhai Are They Going io Da? (Church) 

(Froiestant child, first grade) "Nobody will play with ihciii if they're 
not Protestant." 

In the following there is the hint of the majority cliild’s seeing the Jew- 
ish child as trying to get acceptance but being turned down: 

JThat Are They Gohig to Do? (Synagogue} 

(Protestant child, second grade) "I think they arc going to ilghl. I 
think the Jews want to make up, Uut not them (uon-JcwisW hoys). 
They're (Jews) going to try to be friends." 

Neighborhood experiences arc reflected in some of tlic resiioiises: 

"We don’t like Jews on our street. Sometimes w’c fight Jews." 

"Some Italians used to jump Jewish kids, Last time they got mixed 
up." 

To the question “Ar-c they friends?” the children respond in very iinich 
the same manner as on the preceding question; the amount of hostility in 
terms of saying the children are not friends is consistent with tlic jicrccntage 
showing aggression in explaining what is going on in the picture. Again 
there is somewhat greater rejection in the Jcvvish-non-JcwMsh iuteraction 
(36 per cent say "no,” of which 15 per cent arc in group terms) titan in 
the Protestant-Catholic interaction (33 per cent say of which 7 per 
cent are in group terms), Various considerations appear in tlic reasons witli 
which they support their relictions to the proposal of friendship: Some chil- 
dren who think of Jewish as foreigners or "people who talk different” easily 
find in tliis difference a reason for discrimination or a barrier to friendship. 

"They don't want lo play with him cause they don't understand liiui 
when he talks." 

Similarly, 

"No (they ore not friends), 'cause they’re Polish." 

It must be emphasized, however, that although these perceptions (gen- 
eral neighborhood hostility or the ''forcigiincss*' of Jews) may predispose 
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toward perception of tension, they do not in themselves determine the nature 
of the interactions projected. Thus, 2 per cent of the children say that 
Jews and non-Jews, tliough different in some respects, arc friends. One 
child says: "Yes (they arc friends). It doesn’t make any difference about 
the language.” 

Awareness of prejudice in the neighborhood does not always prevent the 
expression of friendship. The child who says, "Some Italians used to jump 
Jewish kids,” says later, "Yes (the Jewish and Italian boys are friends). 
I am friends with lots of Jews on my street." "Christians don’t like Jews. 

. . . Sometimes they play and forget all about if they’re Jewish or not 
Jewish.” 

On the basis of the child’s entire response on each picture, his feel- 
ings toward each religious group were rated, The distribution of ratings 
of feelings is given in Tabic 19. 

There arc striking differences here both in amount of feeling shown and 


TABLE 19 

Feelings Expressed Toward Rnr.icious Groups^ 
(Percentage of children) 



Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Christian 

Rejection 

9 

1 

27 

3 

Acceptance 

14 

4 

10 

9 

Neuirnl 

41 

27 

2S 

32 

Can't Classify (no indi- 
cation of group meaning) 

36 

68 

35 

56 


*Cniholic find Protestant ratings from’ Mass Picture; Jewish and Christian from 
Synagogue Picture. 


in the direction of the feeling. Whereas 37 per cent of the cliildren express 
a definite attitude (positive or negative) toward Jewish, and 23 per cent a 
definite attitude toward Catholic, only 5 per cent show any feeling toward 
Protestant; and while both Catholic and Protestant evoke more expression 
of acceptance than of rejection, the reverse is true of Jewish. 

c. Wliile many children express feelings toward religious groups, and 
allow group to enter into the social situation of the picture, a smaller 
number of children indicate a consciousness of religious group tensions by 
going beyond the content of the pictures and by describing conflict between 
groups of people in society. The distinction between expression of feelings 
and expression of cultural conflict nmy be clarified by contrasting the two 
types of responses. In the first the child may say in effect that the children 
in the picture are not going to play together because some of them are 
Catholic and the others arc Jewish, and that he doesn’t like Catholics. In 
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table 20 

Projections of Group Tension* 
(Percentage of children) 


Synagogue Picture: 


Church Picture: 


Non-Jews reject Jews 

16 

Catliolic reject, Protestant 

2 

Jews reject others 

2 

Proicstant reject Catholic 

1 

Mutual rejection 

6 

Mutual rcjeciion 

2 

Total 

24 

Total 

5 


♦Ratings based on chiU'a complete responses lo picture. These pcrceniogcs in- 
clude only those children whose projections arc tensions hclwcen specifically men- 
tioned groups of people — beyond the children in the picture. 


the second, the child may give a similar answer but explain fiirllicr that on 
Ill's street Catholics fight Jews, and they arc like enemies, 

The percentages of children who show this consciousness of cultural 
pattern arc presented in Table 20, Jewish and non-Jewish conflict is de- 
scribed in this way by about one quarter of the subjects, while Protestant- 
Catholic tension appears in only 5 per cent of the eases. T’wo examples of 
responses clarified in this way are given below: 

{Jenxtish c/n^d, second grade) ^T am glad I am Jewish. . . , f giicaa 
a lot of kids make fun of them (Jewish) and don't let them in their 
clubSj and they (Jews) don't let them In their clubs either,” 

(Proiesigni child, second grade) "Sometimes other people's mothers 
don't like Protestant lo play with Catholic." 

The responses with awareness of cultural patterns differ with regard 
to who is seen as maintaining the prejudice. This breakdown is given 
in Table 20. Protestants and Catholics are seen about equally rejecting 
each other; on the other hand, it is mainly noll-Jc^vs wlio arc seen as 
maintaining the prejudice against Jews rather than Jews against iion-Jcvvs. 
In the descriptions of the tensions it is not always clear where the child 
himself stands in terms of accepting the pattern he has described. Some- 
times he expresses feelings counter to the prevailing social values and be- 
havior of which he is keenly aAvarc. 

2. Religious Barrier and Non-Barrier Pictures 

The Religious Barrier and Non-Barrier Pictures arc already familiar to 
the children in the setting of Negro-white interaction. Therefore, when 
the religious identifications are introduced, the pictures arc much less am- 
biguous than on their first presentation. Thirty per cent of the children 
say that the foreground boy in the Barrier Pictures is excluded fiom play 
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even before the tester has introduced a religious group factor. (Most of 
these children say that the excluded is Negro.) Since only 40 per cent 
give tlii-s interpretation of exclusion after religious identification is made, 
the projection of this type of interaction cannot be accepted, on its face 
value at least, as having specific bearing on religious differences. On the 
other hand, one may compare the relative susceptibility of each of the 
religious groups to interpretations involving exclusion. 

Exclusion of tile labeled child occurs witli the frequency given in Table 7. 


TABLE 1 


On Barrier Pictures ofi 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Labeled child is excluded from play by 
Group membership is given as a 

43% 

49% 

54% of the cases 

reason for exclusion by 

15% 

21% 

28% of the cases 


Discrimination is most easily projected against the Jewish child. Al- 
though the percentages do not differ inarlcedly, the quality of the rejections 
is quite different for the different groups. In contrast to projection of 
hostility against Jewish, when it is projected against the Protestant chlldj 
it is frequently of a perfunctory nature — -un elaborated, and seemingly a 
co!icessiou to the established structure of the picture. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that few of the children show more than dim under- 
standing of ^'Protestant/* 

Tljcrc are a few cases where hostility is seen as a necessary consequence of 
Protestant or Catholic affiliation. 

^'Nobody will play whli them if they're not Proteat ant/’ 

^'There are a lot more Protestant than Catholic boys and the Protes- 
tant bo 3 ’a won’t let the Catholics play/' 

The use of religious group as a reason for exclusion rises with age on 
csich of the pictures: On the Catholic Barrier there is an Increase from 
II per cent in the kindergarten to 24 per cent in the second grade; on the 
Protestant Barrier from 5 per cent to 37 per cent; and on tJie Jewish 
Barrier from 16 per cent to 36 per cent. 

Ihc results on the Barrier Picture are consistent with the responses to 
the Syinboi and Observance Pictures in indicating the extent and quality 
of the effects of religious identifications on social perceptions and attitudes. 
Religion is a recognized differentiation without relevance to piny situations 
for some children for some groups. For others, it is a factor which draws 
the line of exclusion just as sharpl^r as it is drawn by race, as demonstrated 
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by a minority of the responses to the Religions Non-Harrier Picture, So 
rigidly do they adhere to aggression against a group tlut they deny the 
structure of the Non-Barrier Picture and create from it a theme of exclu- 
sion. This occurs in 7 per cent of the cases on the Catholic Non-Barrier; 
in 1 per cent on the Protestant Non-Barrier; and in 7 per cent on the Jew- 
ish Non -Barrier. It is illustrated in the following test records. 

Jtfwij/j boyj hhuhronricii 

WHAT ARE THESE CHILUREU GOING TO DO? (Rc\iglQU3 Non-lkrricr 
Picture,) 

"Just throw snowballs. All these Gentile children are bad; this 
Jewish boy is good. All these children (Gentile) put snow on the 
pavement. This Jewish boy cleans off all the pavements,” 

are they friends? why? 

“All these (Gentile) ftre friends, but not liis (Jewish) friendfi.” 

C. Valences of Memdership in Religious Groups 

The effects of religious group membership on tlic interpretations of the 
pictures reveal, to a certain extent, the valence of each group for the child. 
The desirability of belonging to or not belonging to a group, however, may 
be derived from many other experiences and from values in otltcr areas of 
his life than those relating to social interactions between children on the 
playground, in the school, or on the street. 

The valences regarding religious groups ni«Ty be expected to derive from 
many of the same sources as valences of racial group membership — from 
extension of self-identification (i.e., I am Protestant; I am good; therefore, 
Protestant is good) ; from formal indoctrination; from the values cxiicrienced 
in the family; from direct contact with members or customs of the group; 
from hearing expressions of attitudes to^vard the group. 

Usually several of these factors work simultaneously to reinforce each 
other although sometimes, conspicuously in the ease of the minority child, 
they may pull in different directions and produce more or less severe conflict. 
In asking the child to tell to which group the boy in the picture would 
choose to belong, and why, the subject is at once indicating the relative 
dcsirabilit}'" of the alternative groups and (more or less freed from the data 
in the picture) the nature of his considerations in making the choice. 

Table 21 shows the distribution of responses to questions on tlie dcsir- 
bility of group membership in each of the religious groups, lii general, the 
ratios of yes to no responses arc high whether one considers members of 
the group in question or non-members. 'Hint is, tlicrc is a general rccep- 
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tivity to mcYt^beTship in either the pair of groups in the choice situation. 
Ti^is is the case particularly in the choice between Catholic and Protestant. 
It docs not hold equally for the Jewish-Christian alternatives. 

In contrast to the ratios from the same questions on Negro and white 
membership there is relatively high acceptance of all the religious groups 
by non-members. This is demonstrated by comparing the reactions of non- 
nicmbcrs of each of the groups pictured as the minority in the Barrier 
Picture (Table J), 


table ; 


Response of; 

To: 

Yea 

No 

c\ihdTTm 

Wontd zWi\^ like 

to be coiored 

nfo 

61% 

on- Jewish children 

Would Christian child like 
to be Jcwisli 


46% 

Non-Protestnnt children 

Would Protestant child like 
to be Catholic 

4456 

28% 

Non-Catholic children 

Would Catholic child like 
to be Protestant 

55% 

27% 


Tlie desirability of ineinbeTship in the three religious groups may be com^ 
pared by considering the ratio of yes to no on each of the four questions 
of belonging: For the children who themselves are members of the group, 
the desirability of belonging always outweiglis the negative responses (Col- 
umn 1 of Table 21). (The exception on the Jewish Barrier Picture is 
discussed later.) Non-members of the groups respond in a similar fashion 
(Column 5) by saying that the child who belongs to the particular group 
probably likes to belong (i.e., child I'en who arc not Cc'itholic nevertheless see 
the Catholic cliild as wanting to be Catholic) . There are exceptions on the 
Barrier Pictures. Compared with the other pictures, the Barrier Pictures 
have the effect generally of making it less desirable to belong to the excluded 
group. 

The idea of changing to another group (Columns 2, 4, 6 and 8) is ac- 
cepted with certain considerations (discussed below) by the majority of 
children when the question of cliange is between Catholic and Protestant. 
The cliange between Jewish and Christian is more frequently rejected, whcji 
the suggested change is from own group [Jewish children's reactions to be- 
coming Christian, and Christian children's reactions to becoming Jewish 
(Columns 2 and 8)], 

111 these valences are reflected an awareness of religious prejudice- Each 
group (Christian and Jewish) sees its own as desirable (there are excep- 
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TABLE 21 

REapoNSEg To "Like-to'Be” Questions on RELicjoua Pjcturbs 
(Percentages of children)'^ 




Group 

mcincra 

Non^incmbera 

. 



C to 

C to 

Pto 

P to 

Cto 

Clo 

P to 

P to 



beC 

beP 

be P 

be C 

beC 

beP 

be P 

beC 

Catholic Mass 

Yes 

73 

51 

— , 

61 

56 

43 


45 

(no meaning 
and omits 13, 30) 

No 

14 

36 


26 

14 

27 


25 

Catholic Church 

Yes 

67 

59 

59 

67 

73 

59 

68 

64 

(no meaning 
and omits 11, 14) 

No 

22 

30 

30 

22 

13 

27 

18 

22 

Catholic Barrier 

Yes 

59 

65 

86 

65 

61 

73 

66 

55 

(no meaning 
and omits 6, 18) 

No 

35 

29 

6 

29 

21 

9 

16 

27 

Catholic Non-Barrier 

Yes 

65 

47 


59 

64 

61 



57 

(no meaning 
and omits 12, 23) 

No 

23 

41 


29 

13 

16 

— 

30 



Pto 

P to 

Clo 

C to 

P to 

P to 

Cto 

C to 



beP 

be C 

be C 

beP 

beP 

be C 

beC 

he P 

Protestant Church 

Yes 

77 

6+ 

64 

60 

55 

50 

60 

53 

(no meaning 
and omits 16, 22) 

No 

7 

20 

20 

24 

23 

28 

18 

25 

Protestant Barrier 

Yes 

67 

71 

79 

71 

24 

64 

68 

44 

(no meaning 
and omits 12, 26) 

No 

21 

17 

9 

17 

48 

S 

4 

28 

Protcstnnt-Non-Barrier 

Yes 

74 

68 


74 

56 

68 

— 

56 

(no meaning 
and omits 13, 28) 

No 

13 

19 


13 

16 

4 

“ 

16 



J to 

J 10 

Ch to 

Ch to 

J to 

J to 

Ch to 

Ch lo 



be J 

be Cli 

be Ch 

he J 

be J 

he Ch be Cb 

be J 

Jewish Holiday 
(no meaning 

Yes 

68 

37 

53 

74 

46 

46 

56 

30 

No 

27 

58 

42 

21 

17 

17 

7 

33 

and omits 5, 37) 

Jewish Synagogue 

Yes 

88 

35 

S3 

71 

41 

45 

55 

14 

(no meaning 
and omits 6, 34) 

No 

6 

59 

41 

23 

23 

21 

11 

32 

Jewish Barrier 

Yes 

34 

44 

44 

34 

37 

73 

64 

42 

(no meaning 
and omits 33, 12) 

No 

33 

23 

23 

33 

51 

15 

24 

46 

Jewish Non-Barfier 

Yes 

63 

25 

— 

38 

49 

52 

— 

44 

(no meaning 
and omits 2S^ 17) 

No 

12 

50 


37 

3+ 

31 


39 


^The children fire divided into those who belong to the group for which the 
picture is named, and nil who are not members of that group. Tli^c coluinti 
headings abbreviate the questions, "Is ihe Catholic child glad lie is Catholic?"', 
"Would be sometimes like to be Protestant?" etc. The percentages of Yes and Iso 
are the responses of children who have indicated somewhere on the picture nn 
undrrstnndmg of the group identihentions. The percentages of "no meaning" phrs 
"omits" arc those children (group members and non-mcnihers rcspeciivel}) who 
give no indication of nnder standing or who fall to answer the question. 
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tions among Jewish children), but finds the idea of being part of the other 
group distasteful. 

1. E><perUuces aud Falues from TV hick Valences of Catholic and Protestant 

/Ire Derived 

The experiences and values which the children bring to the choice situa- 
tions appear in the analysis of answers to the "Why"’ questions. In siip^ 
port of their choice of Catholic general reasons such as likes Catholic” 
or ^Protestant is good” appear for about 15 per cent of the children. About 
20 per cent give no reasons at all. When specific considerations enter into 
the choice they stem from contact with Catholic parochial schools (about 
20 per cent) and Catholic churches or religious instructions (about 15 per 
cent), from experience of Catholic-non-Catholic social antagonism (about 
8 per centp prominently in School 5), and from identification with Catholic 
or another group (5 per cent). 

Experiences and values relating to school and religion are sometimes rea- 
sons for acceptance and sometimes for rejection of Catholic membership. 
School linked with disctplme is negative; "No (the Catholic boy docs not 
wnnt to be Catholic). In Catholic when you are bad tliey hit you with a 
ruler stick.” When it is linked with the instruction or customs in the school 
it is sometimes positive, sometimes negative, 

''Yes (the Catholic boy is glad to be Catholic), 'cause Catholic school 
is belter." 

"Yes (the Catholic boy would like to be Protestant), because he 
don't like to say his prayers in the Catholic school.'^ 

Values linked with religion are likewise both positive and negative; 

would Protestant child like to be catholic? 

"Yes. If he knew about God he’d like to be Catholic.’’ 

IS CATHOLIC CHILD CLAD HE IS CATHOLIC? 

"No. Because they have to go to church and they don't want to go to 
cluirch.” 

would Protestant child like to de catholic? 

"Yes. Catholic have more better churches because the Catholics 
bring more money, they go in the morning, afternoon, and after school 
and nil." 

The prevalent idea that ^Catholics learn about God” is always accom- 
panied by the spoken or unspoken assumption that this is a virtue in them, 
and by the implication that other religions which ”don*t learn about God” 
are consequently not as good. Thus: 
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"If he goes to Protestfliit Ijc'JI have a black sin on bis soul." 

"Maybe lie goes to hell." 

The expression of social Jintagonisms primarily between Catholic anJ 
Protestant occurs in the play situation of tJic Barrier Picture; more fre- 
quently it is seen as Catholic-Jewish antagonism. "No (the Catholic hoy 
is not glad he is Catholic), ’cause maybe there’s lot of Jewish kids around 
and they won’t let him play." 

Valences of Protestant groups arc already apparent so far as they arc re- 
vealed in the statements of comparison with Catholic. Relatively few cliil- 
dren express strong feelings cither of acceptance or of rejection. About a 
quarter of the reasons are nondescript: "They like Protestant"; '’He likc^ 
it because his mother and family arc Protestant” 

Comparison with Catholic is frequent (about 20 per cent) in relatioP 
to sdiool, religion and social role, witJi tile advantages and disadvaritagci' 
to each about equally divided: 

"It's just ns good as Protestant.*' 

"I'm gJnd I'm not Cadmlic, ’cause tlicy're had.” 

"Because in Protestant school you don’t have Sisters; 1 like teachers 
better.” 

Sunday School and church experiences are usually recounted with fav- 
orable reactions (about 10 per cent). 

2, Experiences nnd Values from IF hick Valences of Jeiuish and Chris f inn 

Are Derived 

Unlike the responses to Catholic and Protestant, the responses on Jewish 
and Christian show a marked difference between the responses of group 
members and non -members. Jewish children place much higher value ori 
being Jewish than do Christian children (Columns 1 and 4); and mein- 
bers of eacli group tend to reject the idea of accepting membership in the 
other group (Columns 2, 4, 6, 8). 

The divergence between Jewish and Christian children appears again in 
the individuals whose pattern of response expresses extremes of rejection or 
of exclusive vajuxition. The complete rejection of Jewish (“No^ the Jewish 
boy docs not want to be Jewish,” "Yes, he wants to Christian, Yes, the 
Christian boy wants to be Christian/’ "No, he does not want to be Jewish ) 
appears in the responses of 8 per cent of the Christian children in response 
to the Synagogue Picture and 7 per cent in response to the Jcwisli Holiday 
Picture; it doc5 not appear among Jewish children. Conversely, die pat- 
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tern of exclusive valuation of Jewish (yes -no-no-yes) appears in the response 
of Jewish children (21 per cent on the Synagogue Picture, 11 per cent on 
the Jewish Holiday Picture) but not in the responses of Christian children. 

The Jewisli children express themselves emphatically in choosing Jewish 
ill preference to Christian, About 20 per cent of them accompany their 
choices with some variation of "Pm glad I’m Jewish,” “Pm proud of it,” 
”It's nice to be Jewish,” probably manifestations of values developed in the 
family or in religious training, 

Jewish c))ildrcn refer to experiences in Hebrew School or synagogue or 
with Jewish customs as reasons for their choices: 

"Yes (lliese boys are glad they are Jewish), because they like to 
go to the synagogue and pray to God. And then when there’s cer- 
tain holidays sometimes the shiilca give them parties.’* 

“Yes — ^because they have more holidays off-” 

Jewish children who regret being Jewish (there arc 6 per cent on Syna- 
gogue, 12 per cent on Non-Barrier, 27 per cent on Holiday, and 33 per 
cent on Barrier Picture) give retisons which are no less emphatic than the 
reasons of the children who indicate positive valences, thus: 

“No — he don't like to be Jewish, I don’t like to be Jewish either,** 
{Kindarffflrteti.) 

“No — because most of the kida are Italian.’* (Secoftd grade,) 

“No — because he wanta to get presents from Santa Cl'aus. They 
(others) do; they get Christmas trees.** (Second grade.) 

From the point of view of the non-Jewish child there is divided opinion 
about the desirability of being Jewish. Those who say ”ycs” have frequently 
no way of indicating why, except to repeat that they like to be Jewish. 

Other children see group membership as something that ”God made 
him” and, therefore, something one accepts. (This occurs for Catholic and 
Protestant, too,) This appears in elaborated form in the Christian child 
who sees the Jewish boy as glad he is Jewish : 

“ 'Cfliise if God makes me into on Americnn he made him into a 
Jew. You have to be lucky in what God makes you. Sometimes he 
makes you into a colored boy.'* 

This response illustrates much more than a reason for supporting an affirma- 
tive response to the membership question. It is an eloquent expression of a 
point of view of a ''majority” group child who sees himself as fortu- 
nate, on the top of a ladder of advantage; whoi secs a static and determined 
order of better and less good things to be. 
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The negative valences for Jewish stem from many considerations in which 
differences of language, customs and religion arc seen as “not ns good as” 
tliat with which the child is familiar, 

'•Jews don’t learn about God. My father told meJ' 

"Better not to be si Jew, 'cause you can eat whatever you want. You 
can have ment anti milk." 

These and similar references to customs represent one level of rejection 
of Jewish based on what might be seen as behavior or characteristics which 
can be presumably ‘'corrected.” Much deeper is the rejejetion in whicli 
persons are perceived as “bad” because of group membership per se— with 
an inevitable, unchangeable quality about the badness. The negative valcjiccs 
of about 12 per cent of the non-Jewisli children is of the second type, siicli 
as “Jewish is bad"’ [and conversely for Jewish children, “Christian” cciuals 
“bad” (5 to 8 per cent)]. Particularly in the questions which ask “Would 
Jewish boy like to be Christian?” and vice versa, these inherent qualities 
of badness, goodness, and better-than appear. 

Just one step removed from saying the person is bad are many children 
who project rejection of being Jewish, saying that “Jews don*t have friends” 
or that “other people don't like them,” in which statement there is the as- 
sumption that there is some reason for this social prejudice inherent in the 
group rejected. 

Perspective on the meaning of the data on valences ol various group mem- 
berships may be gained by seeing them in the light of a series of hypothetical 
reactions wliicli represent the range of possible responses. 

(^t). One could imagine the situation in which own and others* group 
were sharply dcmarfced and in which there was extreme in-group chauvinism 
coupled with strongly deprecatory attitudes toward the out-group. This 
situation siwuld be manifested in response to the interview questions of the 
nature indicted in Table K. 

TABLE K 


1. 

Does X (own-group) want to be A''? 

Yea— 100% 

2. 

Would X like to be Y (olhcis-group) ? 

Ye&- 0%i 

3. 

Does Y like to be Y? 

Yes— 10% 

4. 

Would y like to be A"? 

Yes— 90% 


The response patterns of the two groups responding would be perfectly 
negatively correlated. 

{b). Or, one could imagine the valuation of groups to be such that 
different groups are respected, valued more or less equally, with variations 
in strength of positive valences. Responses in this case might approach the 
figures given in Table L» 
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TABLE L 

1. Yes 75% 

2. Yes 50% 

3. Yes 70% 

4. Yes 60% 

(c). A third situation would be similar to the first, but in which group 
antagonism was accompanied by a marked difference in the status of the 
groups concerned. In this case the high status or majority group and low 
status minority group would respond as indicated in Table Mj assuming X 
to be majority and Y minority members. 


TABLE M 





Majority 

Minority 

1, 

Does X want to be X? 

Yes 

100% 

100% 

2. 

Would X like to be Y? 

Yrs 

0% 

0% 

3. 

Does Y like to be Y? 

Yes 

10% 

20% 

4, 

Would Y like to be A'’? 

Yes 

90% 

85% 


The children’s yes-no responses and their reasons approximate, for a con- 
siderable proportion of the children, hypothetical Situation (b) with regard 
to the valuation of Catholic and Protestant. If a child rejects one of these 
groups he is not very likely to see members of the rejected group as rejecting 
themselves; In other words, he may have strong loyalties toward his own 
group and find much to reject in Catholic for example, but he nevertheless 
does not perceive Catholic children as rejecting themselves. To a great 
extent the valences — particularly the valences of the others’ group — arc 
attached to the institutional characteristics or the customs of Protestant and 
Caholic; only to a small extent is there perceived an inherent good or bad 
in the group members. 

Jewish and Christian valuations approach (though not strongly) hypo- 
thetical Situation (^z), of high valuation of own group and low valuation of 
the other group. The group statistics mask the responses of a few Jewish 
and Christian children who are perfectly represented by Situation (ff), and 
a few Jewish children whose attitudes are represented in Situation (r), the 
beginnings of minority-group "negative chauvinism.” 

Much more tlian with Protestant and Catholic, Jewish and Christian (for 
some Jewish children Christian is synonymous with Catholic) valences are 
attached to inherent personal aspects of Jewish or Christian; many are also 
attached to custom and religion. 

By way of comparison, the parallel data on valences of Negro and white 
epme much closer to Situations (<i) and (c) than do the responses toward 
any of the religious groups. 



VIII. THE RELATION OF INDIVIDUAL AND ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL VARIABLES TO CHILDREN'S SOCIAL 
PERCEPTIONS AND ATTITUDES 

Existence of the kinds of social perceptions and fltti’ttides toward groups 
which the preceding data reveal leads ^ to the basic problem of liow they 
are learned. It is not likely that the solution to this problem will come 
from the discovery of any single factor of alUdetcrmining importniicc, Re- 
search which has set out to find correlations between attitudes and single 
isolated variables within the person or his environment has Jiot met with 
great success. 

Like all learning, the perceptions of social groups and of the self ns a 
group member develop in a field of intcrdepeiidciU relationsbips of pcrsoji- 
in-an-environmejit. A field approach which tries to see at one tin 7 c the in- 
teractions of factors of personality organization and of environmental stresses 
and experience offers the most promising apj)roach to the problem of liow 
attitudes are learned. 

This research was designed not primarily to discover the genesis of atti- 
tudes but rather to determine their nature In the early stages of development. 
Therefore, the data in this study which offer chics to origins and influences 
fall far short of the ideal field approach, Certain tentative conclusions 
can, perhaps, be drawn from an examination of the variations in perceptions 
and attitudes whieJj are correlated vvitJ) differences in tJic following variables 
occurring in the sample; (ff) The neiffhborhoods in which the schools arc 
located. They represent different patterns of community life — in terms of 
group composition, cconoinic level, and social customs (see Section II). 
They do not allow a neat control of one factor at a time ; they furnish only 
six different community patterns, each with its own distinct features, {b) 
The fi^e differences in the subjects. The cliildrcn were selected (loiii three 
grade levels, with an age range from five to eight years, (c) iSV.v dljfeirnces. 
{d) The sample includes children of each of the racial and religious grou])s 
about wJiom .Tttitudes and knowledge have been studied in tJiis research. It 
is possible, therefore, to anal5^ze the effects of group membership in young 
children, especially the dynamics of minority and majority rules, (e) Per- 
son^ility differences. Few data Were available on the personalities of tlic 
children. Limited case studies were carried out on a few children whose test 
records illustrated various types of responses to group awareness and prejudice. 
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A. NuiGHnoRHOOD Differknces in Responses to Pictures 

Tlic test results from the five schools (School 3 was not included in the 
comparison because it has only a kindergarten group) show varying degrees 
of similarity and difference in group awareness and attitudes (see Table 22). 

There is relatively little variation among the neighborhoods in the re- 
sponses of white children. In all schools but 1 and 6, which have 100 per 
cent and 94 per cent Negro population respectively, a high proportion of 
the cliilclren express hostility toward Negroes, The presence or absence 
of Negro cliildrcn in the three schools appears to have little influence on 
the attitude of white children. Thus, in School 4, where 10 per cent of the 
school population is Negro, 61 per cent of the white children ate hostile; 
in Schools 2 and 5, where there arc 0 per cent to 1 per cent respectively 
of Negro children, 71 per cent of white children are hostile. The kinds of 
stereotypes about Negro do not vary with the neighborhood. One is led 
to conclude that racial prejudice is so widespread that the sample’s differ- 
ences in neighborhoods do not alter the perception of wllitc as ^‘good” or 
‘’bad.” Nor do they alter the form of perceived social rejection and exclusion. 

On responses to religions groups, greater neighborhood differences appear. 
The degree of familiarity with and the kind of meaning about each group 
varj^ In Schools 2 and 4, where Protestant- Catholic is an issue in the 
community (particularly in School 2)> a relatively high proportion of chil- 
giv^ soiue mhrimtion about these groups^ CathoYic and Fvotestacit 
are identified by contrast with one another. Catholic means mainly “Catholic 
school” or “Catholic churcli,” and Protestant is “church” and “school” 
(public). Jevvisl] is a familiar identification in Scliools 2 and 4, though 
there arc few Jewish people in the neighborhoods, Its meaning is chiefly a 
social distinction of people different in some respect — language, foreign, not 
American, ct cetera, 

In School 5, there is quite a different meaning of religious groups. The 
neigliborhood conflicts arc in terms of Catholic and Jewish, not between 
institutions, but groups of people, and the children’s knowledge reflects these 
neighborhood characteristics: Catholic, for non-Catholic children, means 
“people” who are not Jewish or who arc Italians. Though 73 per cent 
of the Jewish children arc aware of Catholic as the out-group of people, 
only 22 per cent describe Catholic in terms of educational or religious 
practices. Jewish has the same type of meaning to the Catholic children 
of School 5; it is not Italian or not Catholic. 

That the Negro children give little information on Catholic, Protestant, 
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oi JewisJi ^vould, at iirst thought, seem stoiigc since tlic5'^ arc aU Protestant 
children tliemselves, and since in the white population bordering School 1 
there is a high proportion of Jews and many Jewish -ope rated st<jrcSi In 
terms of perception, these results are readily mnlerstood ; tlie perceptual held 
is one of colored and white. This distinction is very sliarply drawji and 
differentiations within white are weak by contrast, Interview data sup- 
porting this interpretation appear on the Religious Barrier Pictures. After 
identifying the peripheral child as Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, the Inter- 
viewer asks "What are these children?" and frequently the identifications hy 
Negro children are in racial categories. Even in some of the other pictures, 
race is injected. In reply to the question, "What Is Jewish (Protestant, 
Catholic) ?" it is the Negro child ren who say "wliite." 

The feelings expressed toward groups in different ncigidiorhoods reilect 
many of the same factors ns the information about groups. Only in Sclioot 2 
is any appreciable feeling expressed toward Protestant, Twenty per cent 
of the Protestant children indicate acceptance of or pride in their own group. 
The Catholic children from the same school who express feelings about 
Protestant (9 per cent) are divided evenly between friendly and unfriendly 
feelings. "Catholic" too elicits expressions of affect from imny in School 2, 
with more rejection (20 per cent) than acceptance (12 per cent) frenn the 
Protestant children; and more acceptance (20 per cent) than rejection (5 
per cent) from the Catholic children. The feelings regarding Catholic arc 
not very different in School 4, School 5 docs not differ in amount of posi- 
tive and negative reactions to Catholic, but, as evident from tlic data on 
meaning of group, the rejection is in the context of Catliolic-Jcwish conflict. 

Neighborhood variations do not alter tlic ratio of liigh rejection and low 
acceptance of Jewish by non-members of the group. Even among the Negro 
children (Schools 1 and 6) who give almost no description of Jewish, the 
ratio is the same. 

The quantitative data on attitudes give the impression of greater neigh- 
borhood similarity than is gained in analyzing qualitative as[)ccts of the 
responses. Here appears a most important difference, one of contrasts In 
the salience and vividness of group factors from one community setting to 
another. For example, in School 5 concern about Jewish or Italian nr 
Catholic is linked with daily experience; 

“I'm scared of kicU. There’s a (Cathohe) school called , 

They are fresh from iJiere, My hoy friend anti I .Tre sc,ired of llicja, ' 

“I am friends with lots of Jews around my street.” 

“Catholic peopJe arc no good. Sonic people jiist hare Catholic people. 
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In Schools 2, 4, and 6, though a clear idea of Jewish exists, it is more remote 
in the child’s life, for he experiences little about JewisJi at first hand. Simi- 
larly, tJ)c awareness of Catholic in School I (^^Catholic is Catholio School/^ 
‘'Catholic means church") is apparently neither affecting the child's daily 
life nor is it important to him. Descriptions of school and church when 
they appear in Schools 2 and 4 tend to he elaborated with a quality of in- 
volvement and valuation— Catholic school is good or it is bad and it is where 
certain things happen to you. 

From tliese data> some of the influences of neighborhood factors arc 
apparent. His neighborhood is understood by the child in its social aspects 
as well as in its more obvious characteristics of physical space, and the atti- 
tudes and perceptions he expresses reflect the environmental situation in 
which the social learning has talcen place. 

D. Age Changes in Responses 

It is apparent that the child’s social values and prejudices are not purely 
a function of age, even at this early level of childhood. One cannot say 
that the five-year-old docs not liave prejudices and that tlie seven-year-old 
or twclvc-year-old does. There arc, however, certain differences which appear 
in the comparison of responses from the kindergarteners and second graders — 
differences which arc cut across by individual and environmental factors. 
There is, in general, an increase with age in the percentage of children who 
express prejudices and who show an awareness of group tensions in society. 

Age trends in attitudes toward the Negro show a steep rise in rejection 
of Negro, The answers to "Will they ask the (colored) bgy to play?” is 
"No" in: 

43% In wliite kindergarten 35% in Negro kindergarten 

67% iji white Eist grade 46% jn Negro first grade 

75% in white second grade 60% jn Negro second grade 

Elaboration of rejection of Negro because of race shows an increase as follows: 

34% of white kindergarten 4S% of Negro kindergarten 

48% of white first grade 34% of Negro first grade 

61% of white second grade 43% of Negro second grade 

Projection of group tensions beyond the picture situation appears in: 


55% of white kindergarten 
57% of white first grade 
82% of while second grade 


30% of Negro kindergarten 
45% of Negro first grade 
49% of Negro second grade 
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Tile rise is not only rapid, but it reaches extremely high proportions in the 
white children. The trend is upward for the Negro children too, though not 
as rapidly as for white children. The two trends represent f|uitc different 
dynamic factors for each race. The increase in prejudice with age for 
the white children is relatively “easy” for it encounters little opposition 
from opposing forces In the cedture. T/ie reactions of Negro children, on 
the other hand, involve opposing forces: forces toward increasing rejection 
of Negro, which are m line with the mores of the dominant culture (‘‘I wish 
I was white'*) ; forces which arise out of a need for self -acceptance (‘'Negro 
looks as good as white**); and forces toward aggressive retaliation against 
the whites. 

The age trends on expressed hostility toward religious groups arc U])wardi 
On the Religious Symbol Pictures, hostile interactions arc described witli tlic 
frequencies at each grade level indicated in Table AT, The propcrtiojis of 


TABLE AT 



Kindergarten 

1st grade 

2nd grade 

Between Jews and non-Jew9 


sar/o 

447 , 

Between Catholics and Protestants 

20% 

2S% 

4070 


interpretations which use the group factor to account for liostility arc given 
in Table O. Analysis of friendly responses reveals no consistent ngc trends. 




TABLE 0 


Kindergarten 

1st grade 

2nd grade 


6% 

12 % 

26% 

for hostility between Jews and 
non- Jews 

1% 

9 % 

6% 

for hostility between Catholics 
and Protestants 


The projections of religious group tensions beyond the picture situations, 
as in Negro-white relationships, indicate an increase in awareness of diS' 
crimination with age- 

, Aside from the quantitative age trends on race and religion, there arc quali- 
tative differences in responses. Increasingly, group labels come to be people, 
firmly and integrally a part of them. The first meanings of the labels arc 
many times apart from people, and stand for small segfuents of experience or 
teaching which arc not incorporated into any kind of group concept. 1 he 
fragments rriay have strong feelings and convictions attaclicd to them, hut 
in general less so than when labels mean people. Typical of responses with- 
out strong Conviction Rre the kindergarteners who sayi 
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"Yeah (he is gk(\ he Is entho\\c)i 1 guc&s he U/’ 

"No . . . because he ^van^s to p^ay." 

But, lest the difierences just described be seen as wholly a matter of age de- 
Tclopment, the responses of another kindergarten child, for whom Catholic 
and Jc'vish have already developed a basic belonging to people, are given: 

"(He is giatlj because God made him Catholic.^’ 

"No (he js>i't glad), I certainly wouldn't want to be that bectiusc I'm 
Je-vviah.” 

"Yeah. Ones what's Polish supposed to be Polish is glad, and ones 
what's Jewish is supposed to be gUd.” 

Tl)c. maturing of social attitudes and concepts of groups into n philosophy 
about groups is found in a very small number of the children. It is most 
frequent in second grade children. The following arc samples of philosophy 
from second graders: 

"I like any kind — Catholic, Jewish, or any kind. Any kind of 
Protestant, Any kind of people except bad people like Germans and 
Japs." 

* 'Because as long they're stlU Americans, it doesn't matter ivbal 
kind they are." 

"I Uke any kind of kids. My boy friend U Jewish but I like blin> 
he is nice. He spends all his money on me. He is a nut spending 
all his money on me." 

Such group philosophies appear three times in the kindergarten, four times in 
the first grade, and 11 times in the second grade. 

C. S^x Differences in Responses 

Theoretically, sex differences might be expected in social attitudes, de- 
riving from differences in social standards for boys and girls. If one were 
to assume such an iuduence, however, it would be difficult to predict the 
direction of influence. Boys are, perhaps, freer than girls to explore the 
comnuuuty and thus become acquainted with its tensions and prejudices op 
become acquninted With the people and reject the prejudices about them. 
On the other hand, girls, receiving more “protection” in the family, may 
also learn these prejudices but in the form of warnings and precautions. 

Boys and girls from the total sample have been compared with regard 
to the ideas and feelings expressed about each group (Table 23). Nowhere 
arc the differences large, nor is there a coziffistent difference between the 
sexes. The largest sex difference is in feelings of rejection toward Negro, 
This is a spurious relationship, however, since the proportion of boys and 
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girls differs for Negro and white children. (There is a larger proportion 
of white children among the girls.) Thus, the greater hostility toward 
Negro on the part of girls is more a function of race differences than sex 
differences. 

In sex comparisons on knowledge about groups, girls show a small un- 
reliable advantage. The kinds of information given by girls and boys do 
not differ. 


TABLE 23 

KNOWLlDCfi AND FeELINCS AdOUT R^VCIAL AND ReUGIOU5 GrOUFS DY DoY5 ANV GiR/.S^ 

(Percent (Ige of children) 


Group 

Specific or 

extensive information 
Boys Girls 

Rc]cctLon 
Boys 1 

Girls 

Acceptance 

Boys c;irls 

Negro 

19 * 

24^ 

4+ 

58 

5 

3 

Whi^e 

— 

— 

ID 

7 

33 

44 

Catholic 

23 

35 

7 

13 

11 

15 

Protestant 

7 

13 

1 

0 

2 

7 

Jewish 

26 

34 

25 

30 

10 

8 

Christian 

10 

6 

3 

3 

9 

7 


^For Negro, the percentages on knowledge indicate spontaneously offered idciiM or 
concepts about Negro. 


There is little evidence in the data that, for the ages studied, awareness 
and attitudes about groups are affected by special social sex roles and re- 
sultant need differences associated with sex. 

D. Group MuMniinsHiP Differences in Responses 

Membership in a group determines a number of important aspects of the 
psychological field in which the person lives, Whether it be his family 
group, age group, occupational group, or his racial or religious group, some 
of the effects of group membership are the same: Hcing on tlic inside or 
outside of a group determines \WiaC certain kinds of behavk^r pussiWc, 
and what goals arc accessible or inaccessible. Position with respect to a 
group influences the perception of one's surroundings. Similarly, many 
values of the individual arise from group membership and tlie valences of 
groups are determined partly by the individual's position, whether ii^sidc 
or outside certain groups. 

The effects of group mcmbersliip on tlic child may be real and considerable 
without his being at all aware of or concerned with the groups to wlilcii lie 
belongs. Such effects may be expected to the extent th.it liis race or religion 
exposes him to a particular set of values and group of experiences and kind 
of relationsJiips to other people. On the other hand, as observed repeatedly 
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in tliD preceding data, tlic child may be both aware of and concerned with 
his eroup-belongJiiE. In many children group identification is part of self- 
identification, and it enters into their evaluations of self and of others. 
TJiiis, a Protestant child responds, '‘I’m glad I’m not Catholic. I’m not 
going to be Catholic. They arc bad.’^ 

Some of the effects of group mcmbersliip are seen in the comparisons of 
data on knowledge and feelings expressed by children of each race and 
religion (see Table 12 in Section VII and Table 24 in this section). Per- 
ception of the surroundings varies among the subgroups. Each is rnost 
aware and most accepting of its own group. The ratio of own-group ac- 
ceptance to own-group rejection is about 5 to 1 (Table 24) for Catholic, 
wlute Protestant, and Jewish children. Negro children, however, give 
more negative reactions to their own race (22 per cent) than accepting 
(12 per cent). 

TABLE 2+ 

Feki,incs Toward Raciai, and Religious Groups Related to Group Membership oe 
Children ; PbrcbntAcs of Cmildrbn Expaeminc Acceptance dR 
Rejkction of Each Group 

Feelirgto^vnrd Catholic Protealant JeAvish ChiTstiati Negro White 
AC’ Re- Ac- Re- Ac' Re- Ac- Re- Ac- Re- Ac- Re- 



cept 

jeef 

cept 

ject 

cept 

ject 

cept 

ject 

cept 

jeet 

cept 

ject 

Chilfiren 

White ; 
Cntholic 

2Z 

5 

3 

3 

5 

31 

9 

3 

0 

69 

61 

0 

Protestant 

is 

17 

10 

2 

0 

40 

10 

0 

0 

66 

59 

0 

Jewish 

0 

21 

0 

3 

47 

9 

9 

15 

0 

71 

44 

0 

Negro; 

Protestnnt 

9 

3 

0 

0 

7 

22 

7 

1 

12 

22 

15 

22 


(Feelings about Catholic nncl Protestant from Mass Picture; feelings about Jew- 
ish and Christian from Synagogue Picture; feelings about Negro and white from 
Race IJarrlcr Picture,) 


Group identifiention is not an equally salient feature of the self for all chil- 
dren or for children of all groups in the sample, Jewish children seem mucli 
more concerned than cither Catholic or Protestant children. They describe 
their own group most extensively, Also, 44 per cent of the Jewish children 
project "Jewish*' into pictures in which it is not identified by the tester, 
Sucii projection of own religious group occurs in only 20 per cent of the 
white Catholic and Protestant children, never in the Negro Protestant 
children, Again, by identifying themselves in the process of interpreting the 
pictures, the Jewish children give evidence of greater concern with group 
belonging than Catholic and Protestant children. Self-identifications (in 
religious group terms) arc made by: 
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49% of Jewish children 
30% of Catholic children 
27% of white Protestant children 
0% of Negro Protestant children 

A'Warencss of an out-group from which they arc set apart is also more 
frequent m Jewish than in Catholic and Protestant children. (Note the 
lilgh recognition of “Christian" by Jewish children as something ‘'not Jew- 
ish.”) (See Section VII.) 

Doubtless, the intensified group consciousness of Jewish children is, in 
part, an outcome of anti-Semitism, which makes being Jewish relevant and 
important in many other areas of the child’s life than religion alone. It is 
probably the effects of anti-Semitism seen in the reactions of acceptance and 
rejection in Table 24; namely, that Jcwisl) is the most rcjecteil group and 
the group rejecting most. The complete absence of positive response to- 
ward Catholic and Protestant from Jewish children and the high negative 
response toward the same groAips are probably in reaction to feelings of 
being rejected. The high acclaim of own group in positive terms by 47 
per cent of the Jewish children and the equally strong rejection of own 
group by 9 per cent of the Jewish children may have similar roots in anti- 
Semitism. 

Personal involvement In being Protestant or Catholic is far less evident ill 
the relictions oi the children. Awareness of self .u Protestant stj^tears alniosi: 
exclusively in School 2, in which identification with the group is made in a 
competitive manner of liking it more or of its being better tliaii another 
group (usually Catholic group). Catholic children arc only slightly more 
conscious of themselves as Catholic, (Recall the selective factor in the 
Catholic sample in which arc present only Catliolic children who do not 
attend the Catholic schools available in the immediate iieighborliuods.) llc- 
ing Protestant or Catholic does not, within this sample, affect differently 
attitudes toward Jewish, Christian, Negro, and white (Tnblc 24). 

More than belonging to any of the religious groups, racial membership k 
seen to Jiave considerable effect upon the psycliological field of the inenibcr, 
Most devastating are the results of racial minority status on the Negro 
children. It creates a perceptual field in colored and white terms, which 
differentiations are dominant over all others, (Jhus, Negro children do 
not identify themselves with reference to a religious group belonging. 
Secondly, in the Mass Picture, the tester's structuring of the situation as one 
of Catholic children coming to school is brushed aside hy 12 per cent of 
the Negro children who say, in essence, that what is more important in the 
picture is that "they arc all white children.”) 
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More than religious membership, racial membership is perceived as mak- 
ing certain goals inaccessible; it imposes definite limits on play and friend- 
ships. 

The minority group phenomenon of “self-hatred' ’ has developed most 
extensively among the Negro children, manifested in a variety of symptoms. 
There is seldom a reference to themselves as Negro and as feeling pride or 
satisfaction in being Negro* There is effort to emulate the white and 
poignant expression of self-rejection. 

Altlioijgh many cliildren who show self-awareness in group terms show 
also accornpanyliig evaluations of “good“ for own-group contrasting with 
“bad’' for out-groups (oi’j in the minority child, a conflict between this and 
the reverse evaluation), it is an error to assume that such attitudes of superi- 
ority-inferiority and of hostility arc necessary consequences of awareness of 
one's own group membership and of cultural diversities in race and religion. 
The error in this assumption lies partly in overlooking the kind of social 
learning situations in which the child’s awareness develops, in which he 
has opportunities to learn about group differences. He experiences cultural 
patterns of prejudice which do more than recognize the objective physical 
differences between Negro and white and the differences in religious cus- 
toms of CntI]olics, Protestants, and Jews, Rather, tliese differences are 
brought to the child’s attention in a very selective sampling of situations. 
Negro is witnessed as the poor colored section of town, or Negro is made an 
important part of the report of a crime, or Negro is made a synonym of bad 
or dirty. There arc few circumstances in which the culture links Negro 
with tlie favored or desirable. Simil.arl}', Catholics, Protestants, or Jews 
are more frequently bUmed for the bad state of politics, economics, or morals 
than they nre appreciated or accepted as different in their own religious 
customs. 

Within the variations of self-awareness in the children in the study, there 
is further evidence that awareness of differences is not necessarily the cause 
of or sustaining aspect of prejudice. There is no correlation between tlie 
children’s ability to diffcrcntiutc groups, his own or others, and the kinds of 
feelings expressed toward them. 

Among the subjects who specify their own group membership, not all 
view it with attitudes of superiority* Thus, “I'm CatlioUc. AI (is Protes- 
tant). He’s my boy friend* They (Catholics) go to instructions and they 
(Protestants) go to church,” and “I like any kind- — Catholic, Jewish, or 
any kind. Any kind of Protestant. Any kind of people except bad people 
like Germans and Japs.” 
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Exaggerations of the group aspects of self-id entity^ arc fo\ind mostly in the 
children in minority status. It is not difficult to understand the leamini; 
which has taken plnce. If the child is excluded from play and is inndc fun 
of by other children, if his father does not get the job, if his family cannot 
move into the house they want because of race or rcligioji, it imy be expected 
that group identity will become an important part of many more areas of 
the child’s life than those in which it is basically relevant. 

E. Personality Variables 

For purposes of analysis, the test responses have been the main focus 
of attention in this study, In the preceding discussions, the responses have 
been interpreted in the light of the social and psychological environments in 
which they occur. It is important, also, to look at these data as part of a 
child if one is to understand the role of group factors and social attitudes in 
the life of the individual. For the latter purpose, a number of children were 
selected for individual study. Thej'^ were chosen on the basis of tlicir test 
responses: (< 2 ) children whose responses indicate awareness of groups with- 
out prejudices toweird them, (h) children who express hostility toward one 
or more of the groups, (r) children whose attitudes arc not crystallised, 
contaiji some contradiction or ambivalence, (d) children for wliojii group 
factors constitute an area of conflict or anxiety, 

In addition to test interviews, personal data were obtained on tile chiUrs 
relationships in the liomc and school. The sources of data on the home were 
an interview with the child’s mother and the child's drawings of his family. 
Both were obtained by the teacher. The interview with the mother con- 
cerned her feelings toward the child; her description of iiis personality; lier 
hopes, disappointments and irritations att.aclied to the child ; the family at- 
mosphere; and the child’s role in the family. The child's drawings some- 
times supplied additional data on his perceptions of in’s family and hi^ 
r6lc in it. Data on the child in school consist of the leachcr's personal 
reaction to him and her perception of his role among his chissiuates. 

The data have been treated as case studies with no attenfpt at quantitative 
analysis. Six eases arc presented, in vvhicli interpretations arc made of rlie 
interrelations of child personality, home, school, and neigbborljood factors as 
they relate to current theories on tiie development of attitudes and prejudice. 

1. Cflse nf Jobu 

In the ease of John, the patterns of social perceptions and attitudes con- 
cerning groups are very evidently rooted in and consistent with the child s 
personality and the social environment in which he lives. 
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John Is 7 years, 4 months old, in the second grade in School 5. His 
family is Catholic, of Italian descent. His teacher describes John as not 
outstanding in the classroom, generally cooperative, 'Svell-mannered" and 
pleasant in his reactions toward her, only moderately congenial in his rela- 
tionships with his classmates. 

The interview with John’s mother and his drawings of his family are 
more revealing of John’s personality. Father and mother, fivc-year-old 
sister and John form the family group, Both parents work, but one or the 
other is usually able to be at home when the children are not in school, 
John’s teacher had arranged to interview John's mother at home in the 
evening in order not to interfere with Mrs, M's work schedule; however, 
Mrs. M. was so alarmed by the teacher’s request for an interview and so 
anxious lest John had “done something wrong’* that she took a few lioiirs 
off from work to come to school. Mrs. M spoke about John with both 
interest and love, describing his play, his love of music, and the good times 
the wliolc ffunily has together; they go to movies and picnics and every 
evening after dinner, they sit and talk and play games. When John had 
trouble with arithmetic, they made up a number game to play. 

But with all the apparently good home situation, Mrs. M's basic anxieties 
concerning her child soon appear and dominate her interview. To her, John's 
sliyncss is his great problem. 

1 wish he would be more forward. . , , Of course, maybe it"s good, 

Hc* 8 not fresh or brazen, but he’s so sensitive and cries so much. 

lie and lirs sister are always arguing. She's very forward and lie's 
just ilie opposite. He is very bashful. He's sensitive. She wiil stand 
up for her riglita nnd for those of her brother, too, but John never 
fights baclc or tries to show ilia point of view. He just goes up to his 

room and cries, Later, if he has done something wrong and been 

scolded for it, he'll come back nnd apologize. 

This intragrcsslve reaction to implied threats of rejection from his mother 
nnd John's concern about “wrone” are probably associated with the religious 
precepts he has been taught; "John knows right from wrong. ... If John 
should do something wrong, his sister will tell him 'God will cry.’ ’* It 

may derive to some extent from parental anxiety lest the children do some- 
thing wrong: 

"‘He'll never take anything— even around the house He always 

asks if he may have a piece When I asked him if he hod done 

sornetlmig wrong (with reference to interview requested by the teacher) 
he said, q wouldn't steal. That's bad.'” 

In the mother's accounts of John’s social behavior, there appears a general 
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jiihibition of aggression toward others, guilt feelings fiboiit aggression which 
ate expressed, and a generally timid, fearful attitude about himself, coupled 
with an eagerness to do the right thing and to be accepted. 

John’s drawings of his family confirm some of tlie mother’s accounts of 
the family and John’s role in it. On the first of two drawings, John draws 
large, bright figures of his father and sister. His mother is drawn in black. 
He represents himself in a thin, pale brown, shadowy form, without features 
or distinctness of any kind. He is only onc-qiiartcr the size of the figure of 
his younger sister. He places himself next to his father, commenting on 
his father’s bravery and strength, and his own fears. In a second drawing, 
two Weeks later, the family is pictured on one of their picnics. Again, the 
father and sister dominate the scene and Jolin appears agaiji ns smallest and 
having only an indistinct brown outline, 

The test responses reiterate the personality patterns defined in the home 
and school, They constitute another area of insecurity. One is impressed 
{a) by the tremendous awareness and extensive differentiations of social 
groups and (k) by the anxieties engendered by a conflict of values with 
respect to group relations. John is not only responsive to the group identifi- 
cations given by the tester, but himself introduces German, Japanese, Irish, 
and American references. On the Mass Picture, given only the group 
label ’’Catholic,” John creates his own distinctions of Jewish, Irish, and 
Italian. He is keenly aware of all the variations of group liostilitics, and 
he is familiar with many beliefs hostile to the groups conceTiiccl. At the 
same time, he speaks seriously of the general maxims that ”it is not nice to 
fight” and ”one should be kind to everyone.” His own personal sensitivity 
to rejection makes him particularly sensitive to the effects on otliers of exclu- 
sion because of group membersliip. 

In the Race Barrier Picture, he mentions an incident of little colored 
boy who killed a white boy with a knife” and reveals consciousness of group 
tension in such statements as (the colored boy isn’t playing) ’'because tlicy 
won’t let him play. If he was a white boy, they would let iiiin pla5\” At 
the same time, he allows for the possible desirability of being colored: “Some- 
times they want to be a colored boy to be tough if he gets into a fight.” He 
objects to white exclusiveness: “Even if he is colored they should let liim 
play.” And he expresses forcefully the feelings of the rejected colored boy: 
”Sure (the colored boy will ask the whites to let him piny) ! Because lie 
wants to play with them. He don’t just want to stand and watcli thciul 

Similarly, on the Synagogue Picture, he mentions beliefs liostlle to the 
Jews (“Some think the Jews killed God”) and tensions between Jews and 
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Italmns (“If these arc Italians, they wouldn't Jike these”). He denies his 
own belief in the stereotype and says; think the Romans killed God.” 
However, oJic is led to suspect a real personal anxiety in the area of Jewish 
Ri\d Italian relations, for again and again without direct stimulation, these 
groups are projected into the pictures, hostile and friendly interactions alter- 
nnting, moral precepts punctuating the interpretations. Thus*. 

Would these chiMren samctiiucs like to he Protestant? 

"You see U ihey’s a lot of Jewish people, well, say there’s only 
one Jewish boy, and all these people were lUJians nnd they would 
call him dirty names and then more Jewish families coipc in from 
the country and the Italians moved out, and then there would be more 
Jewish buys than Italians, and then they would call him names too. 

, . , They (the children) would piny, but you know, some> people don’t 
like other people. , - . They should be friends.” 

Throughout his interviews, John alternates from dispassionate observer 
to participant and sympatliizen He quickly refutes all expressions of aggres- 
sion with a hasty rc-affirmation of the “right.” In John’s case, the impact 
of contradictory cultural values is dramatized: the influence of the homers 
conscious training in moral precepts and the influence of social group mores 
which enforce exclusiveness and rejection (recall the characteristics of Neigli- 
borliood 5). Involvement in conflicting socicil Values is not infrequei^t In 
the process of socialization and is inevitable so long as the culture in which 
children arc brought up maintains double standards for ideals and practices, 
In Johns circumstances, children of quite different personalities from his 
would also experience conflict. Differences in resolution of the conflict and 
in effects of t)ic conflict would be expected according to differences in the 
life situations of each child. The importance which this area has for the 
child, his own experiences with group prejudice, the satisfaction or punish- 
ments which lie has experienced from behavior in Une with either set of 
values, and the sources from which the conflicting values derive would 
iuflue/ice tlie cliild's response to the conflicts. 

An already insecure child such as John is not likely to find the resolution 
easy, One might hazard the prediction that his behavior and attitudes 
toward groups will be dictated the demands of the immediate situation 
in order to avoid taking a stand different from the others; and will not, 
therefore, be following consistently one set of values. Or perhaps, as in liis 
present daily behavior, withdrawal from problems will be John's main method 
of meeting problems of group life. 
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2- Case of Donald 

Donald was selected from the sample because he shows an awareness of 
group differences— Negro, white, Protestant, Catholic, and jewish^and a 
familiarity with some of the customs gQvernmg group relations. His per- 
sonal involvement either is small or is successfully concealed during the 
interviews. PI is reactions are so completely lacking in feeling as to suggest 
a guarded reserve in all pertaining to tlic interviews. Donuld responded 
to pictures and questions in a serious, conscientious manner, answering each 
question in testlike fashion, neither hesitating nor omitting. 

Donald, 6 years, 9 months, is a Negro child in the first grade of School 6. 
The teacher's description of Donald coincides with that of ids mother 
which follows. She says that he is very well liked by all the children in 
his class; he is cooperative and generally unaggressive, 

Data on his home and school life are illuminating background for inter- 
preting the interview behavior, Donald inotltcr, who seemed very happy 
to be interviewed by the teacher, talked at great length. Her sole interest 
apparently is her children and their welfare. She explained that two years 
ago she separated from her husband and moved her family from South 
Carolina to Philadelphia. There are five sons, of whom Donald is the 
youngest. They all live with Mrs. J's sister. The family is supported by 
a monthly allotment from the oldest son, who is in the Navy, and Mrs, J 
is a part-time domestic worker. 

Mrs. J stressed how ^ood her children are and how hard she works to 
keep them clean and decent/' Donald is described as especially good, and 
loved by all the children on the street. Her stress on '^poDiriycss seems to 
be synonymous with obedience. 

‘‘When Donald comes home from school/' she says, ‘‘he gets something 
to eat and then practices writing numbers or words, That's my rule! 
Then he goes out to play but not too far from the house," 

Mrs. J boasts that for a whole year after they had moved to this neigh- 
borhood Donald never went as far as the corner by himself. 

She fears corner gangs and is trying to keep her boys from that kind of 
influence. In fact, she feels that it is a blessing that Jier bxiby girl died 
because she would worry even mure about a girl in tlicsc times. S)]c feels 
she can bring up her children properly herself, .and it is ' 'other bad children 
who teach them wrong things." When she felt that her liusband s drunken- 
ness was a bad influence, she left him, because she wants hci children to 
learn to be honest and decent. 
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All the boys stay in flt night, read and listen to the radio stories. She 
says her 12-year-old son has memorized much of the Bible and she is very 
pjoud of that accomplishment- The boys all go to Sunday School twice 
each Sunday. 

In her concern for her children’s welfare she has limited her working 
days away from home to three. “So I can have time to wash and iron for 
my family and supervise their home life/’ 

The only significant feature of Donald^s family drawings is inclusion of 
the father, even though he is constantly derogated by his mother ('"He’s a 
drunkard”) and has not lived with the family for several years, In both 
drawings, Donald presents the family members In sizes tliat are proportionate 
to their age differences. 

Returning to Donald’s interview responses, his "good” behavior is con- 
sistent witli the standards of good from his home. His perception of Negro- 
white relations is clear: (The boys are not asking him to play on the Bar- 
rier Picture, nor will lie ask them) " ’cause he’s colored and they won’t 
let him”; (on the Non-Barrier Picture, the children are not friends) "’cause 
one of them is colored." The rigidity of the racial exclusion leads to waver- 
ing preferences of belonging to Negro or to white group. (He’s glad he's 
colored) "’cause he don’t want to play with them" (white children) ; (He 
wishes he were white so) "he could play” ; (Sometimes would the colored 
boy like to be someone else? Yes) "Sometimes he like to be wln'te." In his 
conflict ajid in his awareness of white exclusion of Negro, Donald 
expresses no animus toward whites. It seems likely that some of his mother’s 
fears about her boys going too far down the street or getting into trouble 
would be linked with racial problems. That race is not mentioned in the 
Interview is probably because the teacher is white. The hard and fast 
separation of Negro and white children which Donald projects into the 
pictures may reflect his mother’s warnings. 

Unlike so many of the Negro children in the sample, Donald lias aware- 
ness of and information about religious groups. He associates Jewish with 
religion and Catholic with Catholic school, Protestant church with "praying, 
singing, reading the Bible,” and Christian with “preacher,” The religious 
emphasis in the home no doubt accounts for liis familiarity. He expresses 
no personal feeling for or against these groups but indicates awareness of 
unfriendliness among children because of these differences; thus. Question: 
“Arc they friends (Jewish and Christian children)?” Response; “No, 
’cause two's Jewish." Similarly he describes being Catholic as a barrier to 
friendly relations with non- Catholics. 
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If the cojitrol and protection supplied by Doiiiild^s mother is as complete 
as it appears in her interview, she may have circumscribed a '‘safe" area in 
which Donald can move without meeting the conflict of race at first jjnnd. 
Tills would perhaps account for the awareness yet relatively little personal 
involvement which are shown in the interviews. His mother's love appar- 
ently supplies a security which her protective control could never provide. 
For the time being, at least, she has succeeded in keeping at a niinirnum 
any insecurity that stems from racial prejudice. 

3. Case of Richard 

Richard is a contrast to John both in group attitudes and personality. 
Richard is in the first grade in School 2. Pie is one of the oldest children 
in his class (7-9) and his rating on a group intelligence test is low average. 
His teacher describes him as most uncodpcrtitivc, hostile, and unpopular 
among his classmates. The tester notes on the interview record that he is 
a ‘'deacl-cncl kid" type, He was chosen for individual study because of the 
uninhibited hostility and aggression which he expresses throughout Ills inter- 
pretations of the pictures. His aggression is general as well as being con- 
strued in group terrns. Even the theme of the "rapport" picture (child with 
hands covering face, standing slightly apart from three other children) is 
a hostile one; "The children have hit the boy who is crying." There ate 
certain prominent characteristics in Ridmrd's aggression themes. There Is 
always the victor and the vanquished, never evenly matciicd combatants. 
The Barrier Pictures fall strictly into a structure of a majority group which 
excludes or aggresses, and the lone child udio is excluded or submits. With 
little variation, his aggression is overt and physical. He finds pleasure in 
fighting ("I like to fight. 1 f^ght myself-") H/s identifier tio/i is aUv/iys 
with the aggressor. 

His utilization of group labels as convenient handles for provoking ho.^tilc 
behavior is almost compulsive m nature. In. response to the Race Barrier 
Picturci Richard immediately perceives and comments on the /act that tl»c 
foreground boy is colored. When the tester says, "Tell me about this boy, 
Richard replies, "He's Jumbo. You can always tell by his hair, and lie 
continues, "(He isn't playing) 'cause lie's not like those. He comes from 
the jungles." When the tester confirms the identification of the boy as 
colored and asks about the desirability of belonging to one race or the other, 
Richard indicates there is unequivocal advantage in being white and dis- 
advantage in being colored; he sees the barrier of race as established and 
maintained by the whites, "They don't like colored kids to play with them," 
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and he gives no evidence of sympathy for the colored child, although lie 
says, *'Ycah (the colored boy would like to play)-” The forcefulness of 
Ricliard’s race prejudice is indicated by his reorganization of the Race Non- 
Barrier Picture wliich shows a colored child playing with three white 
children. He describes the picture in these words: “He’s a little black 
Jumbo. He nin*t playing ’cause they don't like him.” 

Richard's attitude toward Jews, as well as his general exultation in vio- 
lence, Is exemplified in the following responses to the Synagogue Picture: 
“No, the Jewish boys don’t like to be Jewish because the Protestant kids 
don't like Jewish . * t those kids over here (Protestants )i are going to beat 
those (Jewish) kids up, because they don’t like Jewish. I could beat 
all those kids up.” His emphasis on the excludcdness of Jews appears again : 
“Tliey don’t be able to play with anyone else; they won’t be able to get 
no boy friends.” 

Protcstant-CathoUc relations are also perceived as laden with antagonism, 
which proceeds rnuinly from the Protestants. On the Catholic Barrier 
Picture, immediately after the tester explains that the foreground boy is 
Catholic and that the other children are not Catliolic, Richard interjects 
the statement, “They’re Protestant. I’m Protestant.” He continues by pro- 
jecting religious membership as a barrier to the Catholic boy’s playing. Even 
ill response to the Religious Non-Barrier Picture, Richard docs not relax 
his hold on exclusiveness. He says, “No (the little boy is not glad he’s 
Catliolic) . He likes to be like them and go to the same church and school 
and all,” and “No (the four children are not friends), ’cause one’s Catholic 
and the other three ain’t.” 

The personal data on Richard outside the testing situation confirm the 
picture of a hyperactive and highly aggressive child, but there is inadequate 
evidence on the sources and meaning of the aggression. His home has in 
it a number of sources of insecurity. The parents were separated for three 
years, during which time Richard’s mother worked and his grandmother 
assumed responsibility far him. At presentj the three children and the par- 
ents share the home of the grandparents. When Richard’s mother resumed 
licr parent role she found it necessary “to teach him what was right and 
what was wrong” because the grandmother had allowed Richard to do as 
he pleased. The mother-grandmother friction apparently continues in the 
present, for the mother commented resentfully that “She (grandmother) 
never leaves any of the other children come in and play with my children 
so they have to play outside.” 

Though the reasoning is mainly negative, there is nothing in the inter- 
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view with the mother which suggests a close and warm rehciojiship with 
her child or feelings of satisfaction in his behavior or achievements. Rather, 
she selects to tell about him: "I lite to go to the movies . , , but not 
Richard or (his sister). They never go. They like to play; tliat*s nil they 
got on their mind all the time. . . . When we have tlic radio oji, R;cl}arJ 
talks all the time. He never listens to that.^* 

Assuming that Richard's aggression is the consequence of frustrations at 
home and at school, his hostility toward groups, expressed in the Interviews, 
may be regarded as displaced aggression. Li choosing Negroes, Catholics, 
Protestants, or Jews as substitute objects, )ic has selected a hnn ol aggres- 
sion which is not suppressed in his environment, As illustration of the scape- 
goat theory of prejudice, Richard’s case is one among a number of cliildren 
studied In whom persenni mseciirities and frustratioiis correlate with a high 
readiness to aggress against out-groups. That this theory is insufKcicnt, 
however, either as an explanation for how the prejudice arose or as an 
answer to questions of therapy or change of prejudiced bcliayior, may be 
inferred from examination of data from the total sample; {/r) Hostile group 
attitudes do not always appear in children who seem to be Insecure or mal- 
adjusted. Hostile attitudes occur in children who appent to be happy and 
secui'e in home and school. (1) Recalling the very high proportion of chil- 
dren who express hostility toward groups, it would be accessary to assume 
frustration and need for substitute objects of aggression by most children. 
Further, it would be necessary to assume that in the derogation of and 
expression of hostile feelings against groups, there is obtained substitute value 
or catharsis. 

Instead of interpreting the expressions against groups as real aggression 
on the part of the child, tJie possibility exists th/it the child’s statements that 
“niggers arq tough’’ or “dirty," that “Protestants go to Hell,” and so on arc 
learned first essentially without an element of hostility so far as the cliild is 
concerned. He learns them as part of the nature of things in the world, 
just ns he learns to avoid the dangers of city traffic, stray dogs, strange men, 
and to evaluate noisy behavior in church or bringing mud on his mother 3 
carpet as bad. If this is the case, therapy mii&t deal with moit than tht 
child’s frustrations or spccihc personal needs. Fliis is not to deny the like- 
lihood of evolution of some or all group derogations Into acts oi aggression 
and, as such, the theory of frustration and aggression is again important. 
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4. Case of Mary 

Mary's interviews contain a minimum of aggression and hostility, and 
at the same time show imagination in interpreting the pictures as well as 
recognition of the group identifications- 

Mary is a big girl for her seven years and in the second grade at School 2, 
She is Protestant, she identifies her mother as Protestant, but does not recog^ 
nizc herself as such. Whether Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or Negro is 
Intioduccd into the picture, her initial themes of pUy and friendship are un- 
altered, except that the group identification may be incorporated into her 
stories. Group differences arc certainly not seen as affecting play among 
children. The interpretation of the pictures are more clearly affected by 
what appears to be Mary's own timidity. Thus, on the Barrier Pictures: 

afraid hcMI get hurt with the ball” 

“Mnybe lie thinks that's a hard ball they’re playing witli." 

, , nnd that girl throws the hall hack to that hoy QUd he don't 
kniiw it, maybe heM| get hit.” 

The generally accepting attitude toward group, as fnr as the interviews 
indicate, is not guided by any philosophy of right" and "wrong" in human 
relations. She takes her cues for behavior and values from the sanctions of 
tlie parent, thus: 

**I gucaa (this little boy is glad he U CathoUc), If their mother 
■wants him to be CathoUc." 

the mother wants them to he Catholic she can.'' 

“I don't know. But my father does." 

"(They would like to be Catholic). Maybe if their mother -would 
like Lhcin to go to Catholic." 

Although none of the attitudes toward groups is crystallized, all her 
associations about Catholic and Protestant arc mildly pleasant, while there 
arc indications of negative stereotypes about Jews ("They don't talk like 
us") and Negroes ("Sometimes colored people grab you in the back at 
night"), Ihcy arc as yet jiot affecting her feelings toward the children 
of those groups. 

In the light of personal data on Mary, her responses on the interview are 
evidently not the expressions of an aggressive affirmative stand for friendly 
acceptance of groups or persons, but are motivated more likely by her per- 
sonal insecurity. Her home life (from the interview with her mother) is 
dominated by a strict, authoritarian mother, who is extremely critical of 
Mary, largely on the grounds that "Mary has no push. She allows the 
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other children to bully her and beat her Her criticism verges on the 

contemptuous, '‘All she does is stand tJicre and cry/' The teacher 
“Does she come home crying?” and Mrs, R replied: "She docs notl Site 
knows better than that. I'd give her more than they gave licr. . . , ]\lany 
a time I push her out and fell her to pitch into them, but she just won't/' 
This unrelenting attitude on the part of the n'tothcr and her dissatisfaction 
with Mary probably have a more basic origin* However, the only reason 
that Mrs. R gives is that her daughter is not a leader. Cleanliness in the 
home, a ^ensc of duty about the routine of cleaning and washing, loom large 
in Mrs. R's values. Her only approving reference to Mary was in that area; 
“She’s a good duster, and now she’s going to learn to scrub the floor.” Mrs. 
R at no point in the interview indicated where the father stood in his alti- 
tude toward his children, jwr was there any hint of the mothers attltiuk 
toward the two younger siblings except that they “tic the family down." 
The general picture of mother-cliild relations as it concerns Mary is oJic of 
hard discipline, nagging, no love, and outright rejection by the mother— 
a perfect setting for feelings of hostility which could become scapegoat in 
character. However, in school, as in the interviews. Maty's behavior is most 
unaggressive and conforming in obedience to the aduU* 

Witliout additional personal data, a theory of Marys behavior is highly 
speculative- Two possible hypotheses (both related to the tlieorjcs dis- 
cussed in the case of Richard) arc (a) that the Inliibicions to aggression 
are too great to allow expression of hostile feelings in the interview — the 
inhibitions stemming from Mary's fear of adult authority; she might be 
sufficiently uncertain of the kind of responses "expected" by the tester that 
she contrived to give only the most innocuous interiwctadons; or (If) that 
she has not learned many of the cultural prejudices about groups, hcncc the 
group identifications are not seen as relevant to her task of telling about tJic 
children in the pictures. 


5- Case of Bob 

Bob, 6 years, 2 months, according to mother and tcaciicr, appears to he 
a happy, secure, loved child. At home he is surrounded by a large family 
of adults who have a very close-knit, affectionate relationship to one another. 
They are a Catholic family of seven boys and two girls, all much older 
than Bob; all but one are married and live nearby. Bob lives with !us 
grandmother and mother. His father is dead. The grandmother and mar- 
ried sister (who lives across the street) share the responsibility of taking 
care of Bob while his mother is at work during the day. Motl^cr, grand- 
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mother, sister are "devoted" to Bob. To the "easygoing” grandmother 
Bob is perfect. His mother is not only devoted to him but sees him as 
talcing the place of his father. The closeness of the whole family is described 
tliubi "Wc get together often just to get together. Everyone is welcome in 
the house. The house is always full" Bob’s drawings of his family reflect 
this family structure. He is baffled by the wide age-range and marital 
status of Jus sihl tngSj which introduce a confusion about aunt-sister-brother- 
coiisin relationships. When asked to draw the family, Bob said, "I can’t," 
then added, "I need to make a house first. I don’t know how to make a 
family. Anyliow, they are inside the house. They don’t show outside. 
Do you want me to bring them out?" He smtes his dilemma: "There’s too 
many. I don’t know them. There's ladies and mans. I can’t make so manyj 
but I will make my mother." This he did on the reverse side of the paper, 
placing licr alone in the center and then re-drawing the house. "This is 
my mo therms liouse. It has a garden. My mother likes a garden. So do I." 

Ill the interview there is no criticism made of Bob. Dissatisfaction is 
expressed, however, about the neighborhood in which he must play, Mrs, T 
commejits to the teacher about so many people moving out of the neighbor- 
hood "because of the colored." She emphasized the family’s "Sou them" 
origin and characteristics: "All Southerners are easygoing like Bob. We 
arc all like that. We even look alike — blonde and blue eyes. You should 
see us wllen wc get together." At this point, Mrs. T expresses another 
group attitude: "The only dark one is my sister's bab 5 ^ He has brown 
eyes and brown hair> like his daddy, He is Jewish, you know. My sister 
married outside of her religion. When wc get together, they seem like 
outsiders because they look different.” 

From the teacher’s report on Bob (first grade. School 4), there is again a 
strongly positive response toward liim. She sees him as the most popular 
child in tlie class, seldom quarreling with other children, cooperative with 
the teacher and "very pleasant" to have around. 

Bob’s apparently happy and secure personal life does not prevent his 
holding many hostile attitudes toward groups, He is especially hostile 
toward Negroes, This is in line with the sentiments expressed by his 
parent. His prejudice is expressed most vigorously in the picture of the 
Negro child and white children playing together: "No white people like 
colored, ’cause they kill people. A white hit a nigger over the head vvitJi 
all his might and killed him,” Yet, having expressed so clearly the white 
rejection of Negroes, to the question, "Are they friends?” he replies, "Yeah, 
'cause tJiey Icnovv each other.” His rejection of Negroes appears again on the 
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Bftvricr Picture wlien he describes, with gestures, tlmt the culorrd hny 
would like to be white ’cause lie has short hair and his iiair sticks up like 
that,” The white boy is he is white ” ’cause little white boys is better 
than a nigger and a little white boy can fight better,” 

Bob s family is Catholic, but Bob shows some confusion in deciding about 
his own group-belonging, thus; 

Question: Do you knoiv any Protestant children? 

Yei»h. Pin a Protestant. I sull go to Catholic chiircli. I 
hate Protestant. Prolqstant Init 1 go to Catholic church. 

Mixed feelings about Protestant in spite of llis expression of hate arc evi- 
denced when, on the one hand, lie 5a3's, “Catholics arc just nf* good as 
Protestant” (which he says repeatedly — five times), and yet when asked, 
”Would they (Catholic) sometlnics want to be Protestant?*' he replies, 
“Yeah, ’cause Protestant arc just as good as those people,” Wlictlier or 
not Bob knows that his Catholic family includes a Jewish uncle by marriage, 
we do not know; in neither interview, liowcver, docs he express hostility 
toward Jews. It is interesting to note ih;ir in response to the </iie,stion, 
“Are tliesc boys glad they arc Jewish?” Bob says, “Yenli, ’cause Jewish arc 
just as better as Catholic.” Later in the interview when he is asked, “Would 
these boys (non-Jews) sometimes want to be Jewish?” he replies, “Yeah 
(tile tester notes that Bob sa3's this “doubtfull3'’* ), 'cause Jewish is as good 
as Protestant." This favorable comparison may merely be patter or may 
represent the same pattern expressed earlier in connection with Catholic 
and Protestant, or it might reflect the fa mi Vs effort to acccfit the Jewish 
uncle, ccinnjnnicatcd to Bob in these ivords which he now repeats, 

The significance of the data on Bob is more than the demonstration that 
a child's security and happiness are insufficient inoculation against preju- 
dice. The case demonstrates a close cor resp mule nee hetween the child’s 
values with respect to groups and the values which his family holds (re Negro 
and Jewish). The hypothesis is suggested that acceptance of family values 
is in the degree that a close affccticjiial bond exists between child and family 
—as in the case of Bob. Other influences being cijual, tlie lunriUs are nunc 
Jikdy to he n source of values when tlie home supplies the cluld’s needs 
for emotional security. The powerful, autocratic parent may, too, deter- 
mine his child's values (Mary) but it is doubtful whether these values arc 
accepted as bis own by the child and whether they persist beyond the power 
of the parent to enforce them. 
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6. Case of Howard 

In the case of Howard, the tensions and conflicts of minority status 
arc manifested. Howard is Jewish, years old, in kindergarten at School 
5. There is little direct evidence from home or school of unpleasant experi- 
ences in which being Jewish has played a part. However, the atmosphere 
of the neighborhood in fostering Jewish-Catholic friction is certainly part 
of Howard's experience. 

Tlie interview with Howard's mother, though aimed at her relationship 
with her child, turns repeatedly to the mother’s ambitions, which center 
around tlie economic success of her husband, fine clothes for herself, a Jiew 
home, and the hope that her children “won't ever w^ant for anything." 
I-Ioward enters into this picture of ambitions, too: “I want my Howard to 
be Lops in his class." She docs not think that Howard has any special 
problems; Ijc is well behaved at home, and he helps with his baby sister. 
“They just sit and listen to the radio 'til my husband gets home. I can’t 
devote much time to play with him because of the baby." She displa 5 ^s no 
warmth and concern for Howard anywhere during the in ter view. 

His teacher’s reactions to Howard are not highly favorable. In general, he 
gets along fairl}' vt^dl in the kindergarten, showing an amount of aggression 
which is about average in the group, but the teacher rates him among the 
children whom she finds “least attractive in personality," and uncooperative. 

Though the personal data are rather meager, they suggest unsatisfying 
relationships in home and school and a lack of warm acceptance in the 
home, If the parents have insecurities linked with Jewish membership they 
arc almost certain to be heightened by the group tensions of the Immediate 
neighborhood. Personal insecurities and neighborhood tensions arc probably 
the sources of feelings expressed by Howard in the interviews. Negro is 
rigidly rejected. Protestant is not recognized. By the third picture, How- 
ard has become bored and irritable, but on seeing the Synagogue Picture, his 
interest is renewed «ind in a rush of words he identifies it as “shul,“ and iden- 
tifies the non-Jewish boys as Italian- In quick answer to the question, 
“Are these boys glad they are Jewish?” he replies, “No. They want a 
Christmas tree." And to the question, “Would they sometimes want to 
be Christian?" he says, “Yes, they like Christmas trees, trains, electric." 
Considering that the testing date was the end of October, the association 
of Christmas with being Jewish may very well indicate a strong need in the 
child, or it may be evidence of a deeply felt disappointment. Further data 
on the discomfort in, if not rejection of, being Jewish are Howard's questions 
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to the tester after the interview is completed. Puzzled and anxiuiis, Howard 
asked, "Can you tell by my name that Pm Jewish? Howard Garrett Wat- 
son. Is it a Jewish name?” 

There can be no doubt that group membership is associated with certain 
anxieties and that being Jewish is bound up with scHliood for Howard, His 
manifestations of insecurity suggest the beginnings of personal conllict which 
could lead to the phenomenon described in tlie theory of “self-hate” (dis- 
cussed earlier). 


F. Summary 

In Section VIII, the data have been assembled witli resjicct to vai'iahlcs 
and circumstances of the person and environment which help in under- 
standing the development of attitudes concerning groups and the ilyniuuics 
of group prejudices ifi the personalities of young children. 

In each environment, the content and values which the culture assigns lo 
groups are acquired by children belonging to different groups and with differ- 
ent personalities. This learning takes place in different ways. Children 
develop interest in certain group factors, accept and reject prejudices ajul 
values as the factors, prejudices, and values arc in line with spec ilk require- 
ments of their situations and personal needs. The relative weight of any 
factor in determining social learning varies from child to child. Consider- 
ing the total sample of children studied, the impact of dcMninaiit cultural 
values regarding race and religion is greater than tlic influence of individual 
variations in environment and personality. 




IX. SUMMARY AND THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This study of young children is an mveseigation of the early stages of 
social awareness and attitude deveJopme/Ji: concerning social group phe- 
nomena. The results can be viewed, first, as they contribute to an under- 
standing of the nature of soda] concepts held hy yaung children md the 
sensitivity of young children to value and status differences and conflicts 
among social groups in our culture. The results can be considered, also, 
in terms of their contribution to theories on attitude development and on 
the role of group membership in the development of the individual. An 
examination of the educational and social implications of the data is also 
important. 

A. Summary of Procedure 

Perceptions and attitudes concerning racial and religious groups were 
obtained from 250 children of (cindergarten, first, and second grades. The 
data were obtained in two sessions with each child. Intervieurs were 
carried out with the aid of a scries of pictures (Social Episodes Test) wiiich 
permit the projections of content and attitudes regarding racial and re- 
ligious groups, and whid] permit t)]e examiner to probe partlciilar ;i.spccts 
of attitudes. The pictures are of simple social situations invoivifig children 
on a playground, in a schoolroom, and on a city street. The situations arc 
sufficiently ambiguous to elicit a variety of interpretations. After initial 
interpretations by the child, racial and religious identifications arc introduced 
by the cJtandrter. Questions, non-directive at the bcgi/ining and progressing 
to specific probing questions arc asked by the tester. 

The Social Episodes Test as a tech/uqtie for stodylng social anitvdes was 
evaluated. As a means of eliciting such data the test is higidy effective. 
The pictures bring responses of considerable variety, proof of their providing 
a sufficiently interesting and ainbigiio\is field to permit tlie children, niter the 
introduction of group labels, to ignore the group factors in their story thcjnes 
or to incorporate them in themes of neutral, friendly, or jiostilc interactions. 

It migJjt be supposed that the tester’s introduction of the words, “colored/’ 
'Svhite/' “Protestant,'' “Catholic," "Jewish"— wliicli arc generally verboten 
topics in the schoob—has a loading effect uj)on tlic resjjnnscs. It is loath 
ing the responses only in attempting to create a situation in which it is 
permissible for the child to express his associations and feelings about groups. 
This is necessary to an mvcstigatioji of his attitudes. It is not loading (with 
one exception) with respect to its influence upon the kind of reactions to 
group factors. This point rests on the data, wliicli sliow (//) that content 
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find feelings vary froin one group to another, and {b) that content and 
affect arc drawn from experiences beyond the immediate suggestions of the 
pictures. The special influences of the Barrier Picture, which exerts some 
directional bias, have been analyzed in dctnil- 

D. Summary of Findings Related to the Hypotheses op the 

Research 

1 . JiypQ^besis 4 

Cultural content and attitudes with respect to racial and religious groups 
arc IcnrnecI early in childhood. 

The social environment of iilmost all tlie children studied is differentiated 
in some degree into social groups, This differentiation at its minimum in- 
volves an association of group identifications with some fragment of personal 
experience (“Catholic is St, Anne's school") or with hearsay (“Colored is 
bad“). It reaches a high point of differentiation in some children, in whicli 
cliaractcristics and customs of groups are described in detail ^ in which status 
positions and group conflicts arc enumerated, in which the child expresses his 
own feelings and in which he sees social relations among persons modified 
by such considerations as: 

“Wlnte don't like colored, but maybe they know the boy (and will 
let him play)." 

"They (children in picture) are saying, 'I don^t like these people. 

I hate them and they are too fresh.* I don't aay that to hurt other 
people's feelings. I play with them." 

The groups studied are not equally familiar to the children. While none 
of the subjects fails to recognize Negro and white differences, many are un- 
able to supply content for one or more of the religious groups, “Catholic" is 
unknown to per cent of the white children and 53 per cent of the Negvo 
children; “Protestant" is unknown to 61 per cent of the white children and 
87 per cent of the Negro children; and “Jewish" is unknown to 21 per cent 
of the white children and 59 per cent of the Negro children. 

Group differentiations are recognized at various levels of understanding: 
(a) The label is only a thing, something to do, an institution, but without 
clear reference to people (Catholic is “beads"; Jewish is “pickles"; Protestant 
is "sing songs"). (I?) Group labels represent classifications of people along 
clearly or vaguely defined dimensions ("Jewish is people" or “Catholic, Jew, 
any kind of people, Protestants"), (c) Group labels stand for transitory 
conditions or behavior which make one into a certain kind of person or give 
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one a certain kind of experience ("When lie gets dirty kc turns into a colored 
boy,” “(You are Catholic) when you go to Catholic school”), y) Group 
labels represent classifications of people about whom evaluations arc made 
(“They are saying the Catholic people arc no good. Some people just liate 
Catholic people”). 

Not only are races and religious groups ditferen tinted in content, but 
varying shades of hostility and friendliness are expressed about each. Group 
differences arc recognized as signals for various kinds of '^appropriate" social 
behavior. 

The group receiving the greatest amount of hostility and rejection ia 
Negro. Responses toward Negro correspond to adult culture patterns: (a) 
segregation of white and Negro ("White and colored can’t play togctlicr"); 
(b) racial hostility ("1 don’t like nigger kids”); and (c) stereotypes of 
Nogro character ("tough/* "dirty/’ "kiJI whites”). 

Aggression is seen by the white children as coming from botl) race?; when 
it is aggression in the sense of exclusion and rejection, it is more frequently 
seen as expressed by whites; when it is physical aggression it is frequently 
attributed to Negroes. 

The Negro cluldren have learned the same culture patterns of rejection 
by the white group and hostility between tlie races. The effects of awareness 
upon self-feelings are discussed below (Hypothesis B-2). 

Among the religious groups, there is a higher frequency of expressions 
of aggression against Jewish than against Catholic and Protestant. The 
nature of the aggressions against each religious group again follows cultural 
prescriptions, and, more evidently than in the case of Negro a/id white, 
follows the peculiar patterns of the immediate neighborhoods (sec Hypotlicsis 
A-1 below). 

Based on responses to questions, "Is tills little boy glad lie is 

(Negro, white, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish)?" and "Why?” tile relative 
acceptance of each group compared with every other group is obtained. The 
results are, in general, in line with the status positions of these groups 
in American culture. The groups, in ascending order of acceptance, arc 
Negro least accepted, Jewish next, and Catholic and Protestant next, about 
equal. (It is hazardous to interpret too literally tlic results on Protestant,, 
since It is an unfamiliar term to many children.) The order of acceptance 
is the same when responses of children who do not belong to the group in 
question and responses of children who are members of the group question 
are considered separately. 
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2. Hypothesis A-1 : The Learning, With Respect to Racial and Religion^ 
Factors, Reflects the Particular Content (Sub-Cultures) 
in JVhich the Child Lives 

To the extent thdt customs Rnd values are identical in the individual 
environments of the children, the nature of group differentiations and 
attitudes toward them will be similar for all children, allowing, of course, 
for the individual differences in experience and personality needs. The data 
present this picture, one of considerable uniformity in content and attitudes, 
which is attributable to cultural uniformities in group status and group 
conflicts. 

The dissimilarity in the responses, however, is evidence of the fact that 
quite different cultural forces impinge upon the children, Local neigh- 
borhood patterns and family group memberships arc among the important 
sub-cultural differences which influence the responses. In the neighbor- 
hood in which tensions exist between Italian Catholic and Jewish groups 
(in School 5), the children show a heightened awareness of these groups; 
classify jicoplc with reference to these groups (thus, if told '^Tliese children 
arc Jewish/' a probable continuation by the child is “These others are 
Italian^O ’> assume a competitive and hostile attitude toward one or the 
other group. Attitudes and concepts of Catholic and Protestant assume the 
characteristics of another neighborhood (School 4), where Protestant and 
Catholic religions are an issue. Here the children are more aware of 
Protestant than in any other neighborhood and here the in- and out-groups 
are Protestant and Catholic. “Jewish^' is a more remote out-group, often 
classified as “not American.” Similar, though less striking, local variations 
appear in the other neighborhoods, Tliere is much less neighborhood 
variation with respect to responses on Negro than on religious groups. 

Within the neighborhoods in the study, the local patterns modify the par- 
ticular content of group differentiations and increase or decrease the salience 
of group identifications and conflicts, but they do not erase the basic similarity 
in group hierarchy and prejudices in all neighborhoods studied. 

The group mcmbcrslup of the family is another important context to 
consider in analyzing the social attitudes of the child. The data show the 
following influences of family group membership. Children who belong to 
a given group tend to have more information (no data on Negro and white) 
about it and tend to express more favorable attitudes toward it than children 
who do not belong to the group. The data do not indicate that child reji 
belonging to any one group show reliably more group prejudice than cliildrcn 
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of otlier groups. Children of minority groups (Negro ami Jewish) tend 
to show greater sctisitfvity, anxious concern, and personal involvement about 
group distinctions which include their own group than oilier children (sec 
Hypotheses B-2 and 3). 

3- Hypothesis A-2: The Child Accepts Adult Attitudes Toward Groups 

These attitudes may be learned from direct teacliing or from the "uncon- 
scious'’ teaching of the adult. The importance of this hypothesis is imme- 
ci lately evident to anyone who confronts himself with one or both of the 
following questions; How, in the family, neighborhood, school, community, 
are group standards and prejudices communicated to the child? How arc tlie 
child’s misconceptions and hostilities involving groups to be unlearned ? 

This research provides mainly indirect data bearing on the hypotliesis. 
Many clues are to be found by culling from tlie responses tlic dnldren’s 
references to sources of attitudes and by cjjarnining the form in which 
expressions of attitudes are given. Adult values and iuterpretations of the 
social world play a considerably more prominent role than do interpersonal 
cxpei'iences of tlie child with members of any one of the groups. Tlic role 
of the adult as intermediary can be inferred from the children's references 
to parents' admonitions (“Sometimes other people’s mothers don’t lihe 
Protestants to play with Catholics”); to adult accounts of experience ("A 
colored man gave my father (taxi-driver) a dollar tip") ; to religious teach- 
ings which "justify'^ attitudes ('"They put God on the cross and that's why 
they (children in the picture) don't like them,’* “I learned about colored 
and white in Sunday School”) ; and to gen oral izatiojis wliicJi arc probably 
formulated by adults ("If you’re kind you play with everybody"). 

Many of the statements which express the child's own reactions to a 

group are of the kind, "It is bad to play with " or "I don't like 

They are rarely of the kind in which personal experience alone 

leads to a negative reaction, such as the hypothetical response, "I piaycJ with 
a Negro boy; he was mean to me, and therefore, I don’t like Negroes.” 
There are numerous responses which sllow that prohibitions or expectations 
set up by adults either prevent personal experience which is avaiUhle in the 
child’s environment and by which the child could form his own opinions ("if 
she’s wJnte she's allowed to play in people's yards”) or which predispose him 
to negatively affected perceptions of his experience ("Well, my motJurr said 
that sometimes colored people beat up white children”). 
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4, Hypothesis d-3 : The Extent of LMniing About Groups and the Degree 
of Grystallkatioii of Atitiudes Increases IFith the Age of the Child 

Increases in social learning correlated with age are in the direction 
of greater awareness of group conflicts, patterns of exclusion, and forms of 
stereotyping and derogation; and in the direction of greater acceptance of 
prejudiced attitudes. There Is no age trend (between kindergarten and 
second grade) in the accuracy of information about group differences. There 
are as many misconceptions and distortions of facts among the older children 
ns among the younger, 

The following arc indications of increasing crystallization of attitudes. 
Each of these factors increases slightly from kindergarten to second grade 
children, but is not solely a function of age: {a) picture interpretations in- 
clude rationalizations for the behavior projected concerning groups; {b) 
there is a consistent attitude expressed on each appearance of a given group; 
(c) a philosophy of behavior to^vard persons or groups is expressed; (d) 
fhc meanings of group identifications are attached to people rather than 
to symbols or institutions or behavior; {e) there is personal involvement, 
cither through identification of self or in emotional reactions to groups other 
than the cliild^s own* 

It is to be Stressed that none of the phenomena studied (awareness of group 
differentiations, group concepts, group attitudes) develops by stages which 
can be related strictly to age or maturity. It Is not possible to ignore a con- 
text of cultural influences and personality factors, and to ascribe to certain 
ages (5, pp. 338, 356-8) a given kind of response to group factors. 

5. Hypothesis A-4: When Allowed to Discuss the Topic, the Child Shows 
Considerable Interest in and Concern for Cultural Differences, 
and Combined With Thh Intevesi fr an Awareness 
of the ^'Verboten' Nature of the Topic 

Tlic data support this hypothesis. Initial reactions to the interview topic 
invariably portray a reserve, an uneasiness, or an effort to avoid the topic of 
race and religion. This is most evident in reactions to Negro and white. 
An effort to avoid discussion occurs most frequently among Negro children. 

With the establishment of a permissive situation, the responses demonstrate 
that the children possess many ideas, curiosities, and also some prc-occupa- 
tions about racial and religious differences, and that these topics are dis- 
cussed among children themselves. 
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6 . Hypoihesis B: Group Memhifrship h One Aspect of the Self-Cofncpi of 

Chihlreti 

Miiny of the children interviewed indicate a sense of own Kfoup nicinhcr- 
ship. This is seen most strongly in regard to racial belonging. The child 
places iiimsclf in his own race and often attaches an affective meaning to it: 
in many ca«;cs, there is a competitive aspect in the affect (of glad to belong 
to this group rather than that group). 

Self-awareness of religious group belonging is not apparent in all cliihlrcn. 
Jewish children show greater awareness than citlicr Catholic or iVotestant 
children, Negro children least of all identify themselves in religious group 
terms. There is co/ifusioii, too, for some cliilclreii who are uncertain as tn 
whether they arc Protestant or Catholic. A very few children wlu) say, 
outright, that they arc either Catholic or Protestant identify thnuM'lvcs 
incorrectly. 

It should be noted that non-membership in a group may he sensed by the 
child witli ns much import for his self-picture as membership in a group 
(“I'm glad Vm not Catholic"; Negro girl referring to Negro child in 
picture, “She wishes she was white”). 

7. Hypothesis BA: Group Alemhership h Rehted to the CUiht's Baste 

Need for Acceptance 

Recognition of the social meanings of group differences and identification 
with their own racial and/or religious groups which appear in many of the 
subjects Imve been discussed above. From these findings, certaiit effects of 
group factors upon the cliiUrs feelings of acceptance and rejection are in- 
ferred : (^ 7 ) Group-belonging is seen as one determinant of acceptance m the 
play groups of children; the most marked influence is with racial membership. 
{b) Gvoup-bclonglng is linked with conflicts in which the child anticipates 
he will become engaged, (c) Some children find security \n belonging to a 
group which is seen as most desired ["1 am glad I am a white boy. Some 
colored people say. *1 wish I was a white hoy and (tlic children) would 
like to play with "They wishes they was American like us”], {d) 

Concepts of groups which give an inherent “badness” or “goodness” to mem- 
bers of these groups contribute an abasing or enhancing quality to the child s 

self-image. 
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8. Hypothesis B-2: Hegatwe Self-Feelings and Personal Conflict Concerning 

Group-Belonging /I rise Fregnently in Minority Children 

Many children experience serious ego-threats sis a result of group preju- 
dices. Negro children reveal most vividly and often the feelings of inse- 
curity resulting from anticipated rejection or insult from the white children. 
The same phenomenon appears among the Jewish children. On occasion, 
Catholic and Protestant children show an anxious concern over an anti- 
Catliolic or anti^Protestant remark which has been the topic of competitive 
discussion among their playmates. Experience of cultural conflict in some 
of the children belonging to minority groups has given rise to ambivalent 
feelings toward their own group, documentation for the theory of self-hatred 
at an early age in childhood. 

9. Hypothesis B-3: The Role of Group Membership in the Concept of the 

Self Varies With the RHe of Each Group in Society j PFhich May be 

iQ Increase or to Decrease Its Importance for the Individual 

Tlie frequency with which children identify themselves by group mem- 
bership and the function of the identification varies witli the group and neigh- 
borhood to which the children belong. The importance it assumes is 
appreciably greater (as evidenced in the kind and amount of content offered 
in the projections) for children of minority groups and for children be- 
longing to groups involved in local community conflicts. Where a group is 
not greatly involved in cultural tensions, where there is no attack upon it 
to increase its ^'group consciousness” there is relatively little personal in- 
volvement by the children (as with Protestant group, except in School 2; 
and with the Christian group, except in School 5). The role of group 
variables for the individual child cannot be predicted solely on the basis of 
cultural forces, but factors of intrafamily relations and personality, illus- 
trated in the case studies, modify attitudes, intensify or diminish cultural 
conflicts experienced by the child. 

C. Some Implications of Bindings 

The findings of this study challenge a number of familiar assumptions and 
practices concerned with the development of children. It has been assumed 
that social prejudices and group consciousness do not arise until late child- 
hood or the teens, and therefore education of younger children lias proceeded 
as if needs or interests concerning group differentiations in the social environ- 
ment did not exist at these ages. 
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The datji demonstrate the falsity and danger in this assumptioiL If tlic 
personahsocial needs of diiJdreii in our cidturc arc to be met, t/icir aware- 
nesses, in teres fcs^ fears, and securities related to g^roiip factors must be dealt 
with. This cannot be postponed untt7 adolescence, but must be begun in pre- 
school and early school years. 

Research on children’s concepts of the world has explored with great 
thoroughness children’s abilities to comprehend time, space, physical phe- 
nomena, etc. Research on methods of teaching these facts is extensive. Ihit 
children’s concepts of anthropology and sociology have not had the benefit 
of the 5am e amount of research effort. For tJie most part, the concepts are 
allowed to '’just grow” without the benefit of planned teaching. Surely 
they are no more difficult or no less important in personal devclopmrJit tJian 
the concepts in arithmetic, geography, phj'siology, etc. 

The data from this study on concepts of rJicc and rclij^ion show the Jiigh 
level of understanding of young children. At the same time they show 
the many misconceptions and distortions of fact which they accept. Since 
attitudes and feelings about race and religion arc involved, as well as 
cognition, special methodological problems arise, Several theories concerned 
with such problems are examined in the light of the findings. 

One theory is that the public school is a democratizing institution per sc. 
Some corollaries are: (u) Children of various groups as they work together 
in the same classroom develop attitudes of acceptance and friendliness to- 
ward their classmates. It is tacitly assumed that this acceptance and friendli- 
ness arc carried over to relations with people outside of school. {!/) In a 
homogeneous school, good relations also develop autoniaticallj'' and problems 
of intergroup relations do not even exist- (r) Difici'cnccs reprc.«icntcd In 
the classroom or neigh borJiood must not be mentioned, for by so doing, 
problems of differences arc created. 

The findings do not support these beliefs. Friendly and cooperative class- 
room behavior in School 5 between Jewish and Catholic children did not 
prevent the growth of group stc3-eot3'pos and group prejudices in these 

children. Similarli^, in the school where there were few or no Negro cliil- 
dren, there was at least as much prejudice toward iVcgrocs in the schot/J 
where there were more Negro children. Stereotypes and prejudices do not 
arise primarily from interpersonnl contacts. Contact cannot then be used ^ 
as the only means for prevention or changing prejudices. Children very 
often simply regard their happy contacts with persons of rejected groups as 
exceptions which in no way alter the general iV. a lions which they make 
about the groups as a whole. (For example: '1 hate to be near them 
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(colored people), but our cleaning lady is nice, she helps itie.” “My boy 
friend is Jewish but I like him*”) 

The theory which advocates ignoring cultural diversities can be challenged 
on several points. Since children are aware of differences and have ques- 
tions about chem^ an atmosphere in which these differences cannot be recog- 
nized and discussed puts cultural questions in the realm of tabooed subjects 
and may create suspicions and fears about them. 

To proceed as if group differences do not exist is to ignore the cultural 
context in which children livej for society does not ignore differences; family 
customs and values and names and languages all reflect group-derived varia- 
tions. A rule of silence about differences not only fails the child i/i not help- 
ing him to achieve a better understanding than he has of group factors, but 
the silence may also be perceived by the child as tacit agreement with 
societal prejudices. (For is it not part of “polite” prejudice to endure while 
the rejected group is present or to accept the person present as an exception?) 

Another theory considers group prejudices and conflict over group-belonging 
as by-products of unhappy, insecure personal situations. Personally secure 
and happy children, it is held, will not develop prejudices or insecurities about 
groups. This theory seems untenable in view of the extremely high pro- 
portion of the children wliose responses show awareness or acceptance of 
group prejudices. The case material also suggests that personal security or 
in5ccurJry is not the soJe determinant of group attitude. And perhaps most 
important of all is the evidence that children’s perceptions of groups de- 
velop out of adult values and the status quo; that is to say, that many of 
the children have opportunity for only the kind of learning about groups 
which involves stereotypes and rejection, especially of groups not present in 
the child’s environment. This learning cannot be interpreted as a form of 
aggression consequent on personal insecurities and frustrations. 

The data of this study arc relevant to another assumption about the teach- 
ing of good human relations. Teaching general democratic principles or the 
“Golden Rule” is inadequate unless the teaching is specific in its applications. 
Such specific teaching is reflected in the response of the child who gives a 
friendly response in the Negro Barrier Picture and adds, “It’s not nice to 
make fun of colored people.” The specific training needed is the kind 
• which faces cultural diversities in the form and in the situations in which 
the child experiences them (as the child differs from his playmates, as he 
observes ritual, customs, characteristics for which he knows no explana- 
tion) and which provides him with inforrnatiou and attitudes and social 
techniques to meet these, situations. 
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This investigation gives rise to many unanswered iiroblcms which require 
further resenreh. Experimentation with me thuds of retrain ing attitudes 
and developing social concepts is necessary if the present theories and nictlujJs 
which appear to be inadequate are to be followed by more effective approaches 
to intcrcultuial education, 

Some of tile problems which arc raised hi tliis rcscarcli but wliicli nrc not 
answered by it arc; 

1, What is the relation between the perceptions and attitudes obtained 
in tlie test situation and the children's behavior witli nienibers of tlic groups 
involved? 

2- How docs the home perform its "educative" function with respect to 
social concepts and attitudes? How strong are tJic forces of die lionir in 
comparison with other induences upon children’s attitudes?^ 

3. What are the determinants of the reactions of minority children to 
social (liscriinifiation? In this problem, analysis of tlie home influences would 
be especially important. 

4. What are the awarenesses and attitudes of children of different ages 
with other environmental backgrounds? How do personality factors relate 
to the acquisition of attitudes and their change? 

®Dntii on tliesc problems were gaihcred in a laicr phase of tbc Pliiladclphia Uarly 
Childhood Project. 
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